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Art I.— The Roman Question under the First Empive-—From 
New Documents. (Correspondance de Napoléon. Vol. xi. a 
xx. Paris. Mémoires du Cardinal Consalvi. Publiés par J. 
2 vols. Paris.) 1864. 


Tue Roman question presented itself under the first Empire in 
a form perfectly different from that which it assumes in the 
present day. It was not then a conflict between theocracy and 
the independence of a nation. Liberty had nothing to do with 
it ; the rights of the Romans were the last things which Napoleon 
thought of ; and far from seeing, with all the friends of Italy, in 
the temporal power of the Pope, an insurmountable obstacle to 
the unity and independence of that great nation, he fought 
against it and destroyed it, merely because he found it a barrier 
against the total subjection of the Peninsula to his yoke. 

The power of the Holy Father had, doubtless, then as now, 
all the inconveniences inseparable from a sacerdotal govern- 
ment. It was a worm-eaten edifice, which was kept together 
only by the most unintelligent conservatism; for if an at- 
tempt was made to repair only a single wall, there was instant 
danger that the whole structure would come down with a crash. 
But the great difference between its positiun at the commence- 
ment of the century and at the present time, is, that then it was 
tolerated by the Italian people, who had not been aroused, as 
they have been since, but were content with this degrading 
government, preferring the profits accruing to the guardians of a 
museum to the noble responsibilities of a free nation. The tem- 
poral papacy was not forced on them, for the riots which at times 
caused blood to flow in the streets of Rome were begun at the 
instigation of foreign agents. There is one fact which proves 
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2 The Roman Question. 


clearly that the Holy Father was not only master in his own 
dominions, but a master tolerated without impatience, and that is, 
that at that time he demanded the departure of the French 
garrison with as much energy and earnestness as he has since 
displayed in claiming for himself its protection. This fact 
speaks for itself. And whilst the maintenance of the temporal 
power, under present circumstances, implies the violation of 
Roman rights, and is based upon a flagrant iniquity, in 1808 
the Holy Father, notwithstanding the incurable abuses in- 
separable from his sovereignty, had some reason to accuse 
his adversary of injustice. He represented in a certain degree 
the independence of religion against the omnipotence of the 
State; we are in no danger of forgetting how badly and 
imperfectly he, the head of a theocratic hierarchy, repre- 
sented so spiritual a principle; but it is not the less true 
that Napoleon I. brought into the conflict nothing but 
physical force, which brutally carried all before it. We have 
no hesitation in saying he was guilty in his struggle with the 
papacy. Ifthe temporal power was restored, it was because 
the manner in which it had been destroyed was iniquitous and 
violent, and the shameful servitude which the great despot had 
reserved for the Head of Catholicism was a thousand times 
worse than the theocratic government itself. It is, however, 
certain, that on both sides the opposing parties were in a wrong 
position, and that the Roman Pontiff was constantly em- 
barrassed by his political sovereignty in his resistance to the 
Emperor of the French. And whilst as Pope he would have 
been invincible had he opposed his spiritual power to the 
violent caprice of Napoleon, as Prince he offered to his an- 
tagonist an easy prize ; for in the latter capacity he descended 
from the lofty region where spirit triumphs over physical power, 
and was nothing more than a despicable petty king, for this 
new Cesar to crush with a few battalions. 


I. 

Let us begin by giving a sketch of the persons who will figure 
inthe drama. No portrait of Napoleon I. is equal to that which 
he has given of himself in innumerable letters, which enable us 
to follow him step by step in the whirl of that tumultuous life 
which was to him an imperious necessity. His lungs absolutely 
needed an atmosphere of fire. Nothing is more interesting than 
the twenty volumes already published of this immense corre- 
spondence. In the first fifteen we have Napoleon’s letters in 
his own words ; and they are like the lava as it flows from the 
crater, before it has cooled. These volumes will always be read 
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The Impetuosity and Comprehensiveness of NapoleonI. 3 


with more interest than those in which the language has been 
chastened and subdued. At the commencement of the sixteenth 
volume we find an advertisement, which cannot fail to annoy 
every reader: ‘We have excluded,’ say the editors, ‘every- 
‘thing which might be painful to any one. We have left 
‘ personal remarks only in cases where subsequent events have 
‘ justified that rapid judgment by which Napoleon proved his 
‘ profound knowledge of men.’ This is tantamount to saying 
that a personal remark is not suppressed because it is offensive, 
but simply because it has not been justified by subsequent 
events. It is difficult to understand how such «rule can be 
applied with anything like certainty. Besides, the volumes 
thus curtailed differ very little from the preceding ones. Burn- 
_ ing language and bloodthirsty expressions abound in them; the 
editors cannot silence, as they would wish, the thunder of imperial 
wrath. We particularly remark the extraordinary violence on 
religious questions which characterizes all the letters. It is 
evident that these have been left untouched. Is it because the 
editors think that contemporary history has sufficiently justified 
‘the hasty judgment’ of Napoleon on the Papacy? That 
which they have preserved intact has, under present circum- 
stances, great importance. After the significant advertise- 
ment we have quoted, all the personal remarks left assume a 
new meaning. 

To say that these twenty volumes bring out with extraordi- 
nary brilliancy the military and political genius of Napoleon 
would be only to repeat what every one knows. History has no 
record of an intellectual vigour to be compared with his. What 
he could accomplish in a single day exceeds anything which 
has ever been known. Administration, finance, home and 
foreign politics, the army—he superintended all, not only by 
giving general directions, but even by seeing to the execution 
of the minutest details. At one time he would draw out the 
plan of a treaty, of a confederation, or of a campaign; at 
another he would point out, like an engineer who has only one 
affair on his shoulders, the necessary repairs of some fortified 
town ; or he would give orders for the fitting out of some vessel, 
or inspect the supplies of a regiment; and amidst all this he 
found sufficient leisure to take interest in the theatres of Paris. 
It is especially just before a battle that this activity is most 
striking; we see the grand military conception to which he 
owes victory burst at first like a flash of lightning from his deep 
reflections, and then take a more and more determinate shape, 
till it is developed in a series of short, pithy letters, in which 
everything is foreseen and arranged—letters which he dictates, 
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4 The Roman Question. 


like Cesar, to five or six secretaries at once, whose feet are 
already in the stirrups. He appears to us to represent the 
genius of action, but it is action for the sake of action, without 
anything which rules it, purifies it, and cat it to a — 

rinciple. There is a perfect absence of all sense of morality. 

istinctions between what is right and wrong, just and unjust, 
never entered into his head. To use his own words, ‘ All that 
‘is quite out of his line.” (Hn dehors de ses opérations.) 

It is not necessary to dwell on so obvious a fact, though his 
correspondence furnishes the most convincing proof of it on 
almost every page. Read the famous letter addressed to the 
Prince des Asturias, in the hope of getting him to Bayonne. 
A more perfect masterpiece of cunning does not exist ; never 
was a plot more cleverly contrived ; it ought to be published at 
the end of Macchiavelli as the consummation of political immo- 
rality put into practice. To act in this way is to work at 
diplomacy after the manner of a spider weaving its web. From 
Napoleon’s letters to his brothers a complete system of absolute 
government might bedrawn. His great principle is to sacrifice 
the interests of nations, I do not say to the person of the king 
who may happen to govern them, but to himself alone; for he 
pretended to have only crowned prefects and proconsuls, who 
for his advantage oppressed the kingdoms he had confided to 
them. A few years ago his correspondence with King Joseph 
was read with astonishment. ‘A prince,’ he writes to King 
Louis, who committed the unpardonable sin of thinking of 
the Dutch people while he was on the throne of Holland, 
‘who passes for good during the first year of his reign, 
‘is a prince who is laughed at during the second. The love 
‘which kings inspire ought to be a manly love, mixed with 
‘respectful fear and high esteem.’* These last words are very 
fine ; unhappily they have for a commentary the most imperious 
recommendations to treat Holland simply as a French posses- 
sion, to draw on its resources as much as possible, and to make 
it subservient to the schemes of its imperial creator. 

Napoleon was in no danger of letting family affections inter- 
fere with his politics. He showed on some occasions a species 
of capricious kindness ; but those who wished to keep on good 
terms with him were obliged to remain his blind and tractable 
instruments. His letters to Josephine breathe a certain sincerity 
of affection, but there is no tenderness; he treats her like a 
child who can be pacified with a bon-bon, and tries to dispel her 
fits of jealousy, too often justifiable, by addressing her in terms 
of endearment. He had no other advice to offer her than to 
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seek amusement, even at times when her gentle frivolous soul 
was bowed down with great sorrow, as when she wept over the 
first-born of Queen Hortense. As soon as he saw it to be his 
interest to do so, he did not hesitate to crush the wife of his 
youth as he crushed every other obstacle in his path; and the 
grand consolation he offers her in his very short letters is to 
take care of her health and keep up her spirits: ‘ De se tenir 
‘d’aplomb.’ One thing comes out most vividly from this volumi- 
nous correspondence—it is the radical and inevitable powerless- 
ness of despotism. Napoleon was not so much a despot as 
despotism personified. He undertook to govern, alone and 
unaided, an empire whose frontiers he was for ever enlarging ; 
he had only instruments or slaves under him; he had not a 
siugle associate; he met with no control either from his mock 
[apres which he meant to be nothing but a mirror to reflect 

is own image, or from the subsidized and muzzled press. He 
took for his device the words of the tragedy: ‘ What have you 
‘left? . . . Myself, I say; and it is enough.’ 

No, it was not ‘enough,’ as every page of his correspondence 
proves. He wanted to play the part of a god; but he who would 
do that must possess omnipresence ; and Napoleon was constantly 
finding that there are limits which human weakness cannot 
pass. This is the cause of that restless anxiety from which he 
could not escape. He was burning to be everywhere at once, 
and was impatient at occupying only one point in time and 
space. Every post which arrived from Naples, Madrid, or 
Amsterdam brought him fresh troubles; he wanted to be in 
all these cities at once, in order to prevent the blunders which 
might overthrow his projects; but he was kept in Prussia or 
Austria by some formidable campaign. His impatience knew 
no bounds; he could not hold the reins of all the affairs he 
desired to direct, and they broke away by the force of events 
from his imperious hands. There was one point to which 
his eager thoughts always returned: it was Paris, which gave 
him more anxiety than all the world beside—Paris, which was 
one day dazzled and subdued even more than Bayonne, the next 
murmuring and irritated, and taking everything amiss. He 
wanted to know all that happened there, and everything that 
was said; he could hear from afar the hum of the sa/ons, and he 
felt a thousand invisible stings. He was constantly angry with 
his police, because they could not play the part of the diable 
boiteux ; but it was quite useless; he felt that his wonderful 
— of administration could not restrain public opinion, and 
that the meshes of the net would always be too large. No 
detail was too minute for him, so long as it was news from 
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6 The Roman Question. 


Paris. A ballet dancer who had broken her leg, a profligate 
who had pawned a diamond worth three thousand francs, an 
intrigue of the green-room or ante-chamber—he liked to be 
well informed on all. ‘If,’ he says, ‘they are not pleased with the 
‘opera, I will give them a good soldier who will make them 
‘march to the beating of the drum.’* The press was in his 
own hands, but it was not always possible for him to play upon 
the official instrument himself; and we see him constantly 
enraged at the blunders of his subordinates. They do not know 
how to keep the balance between philosophy and religion, 
and they never catch the right tone when they speak of the 
revolution. 

‘The newspapers,’ writes the Emperor to Fouché, ‘are very badly 
managed. Let them talk nonsense and fight ; but it appears to me 
that it is not requiring too much that they say nothing about present 
affairs. Ido not attach any importance to the license of pamphleteers, 
but I will not have a paper talk of the Bourbons like the Courrier 
Frangais. As for the Journal des Débats, it is certain that it carries 
party spirit to persecution. A time will come when I shall take steps 
for putting this journal into safer hands. As party spirit is dead, I 
can only look upon it as a calamity that ten idle fellows, without 
talent and without genius, should brawl right and left against the 
most respectable men.’+ 


Official pens are very convenient, but they cost a great deal, 
and can be used to little purpose. Napoleon complains of this. 
It was useless for him to choose the subjects for articles, as it 
was not he who wrote them; they did more harm than good ; 
and so, after much consideration, and after having reviewed every 
position it would be well to sustain as regards the question of 
religion, he came to the conclusion that the journals should 
write nothing more on the subject. One of his prefects had 
already said at the time of the Concordat that the best way for 
the journals to show their respect for religion was to say 
nothing about it. The Emperor adopted this essentially pre- 
fectorial maxim, and declared that everything touching the 
interests of the Church was to be reserved solely for sermons. 

This restraint was by no means favourable to the develop- 
ment of literature, and consequently it became poorer every 
day. ‘The literary men are a disgrace to this reign,’ cries the 
Emperor, ‘ whilst the soldiers are its glory.’ How could it be 
otherwise? The reign of the sword is not that of the mind. 
Besides, he might have been told: You have a weapon more 
destructive than the sabre ; you kill literature with the scissors 
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of your censors; you take from it wings and vital air, and are 
astonished that it dies for want of nourishment. 

One day the Emperor had a clear intuition of the only con- 
ditions favourable to the development of learning and genius. 
He had told the Ministre de |’Intérieur that literature was a part 
of his department, and that he ought to encourage chefs d’euvre 
by orders and rewards; and then, irritated at the heavy alex- 
andrines which were the only answers he got to his repeated 
appeals, he declared in a letter, which deserves to be quoted 
in full, that poetry is a robust plant which withers in a hothouse. 
‘Society alone,’ he writes to the Minister, ‘by reforming itself, 
‘can bring back the poets to good taste, to that amenity, and to 
‘that flower of grace which embellishes arts and literature.’ * 

Napoleon would willingly that day have granted to the purely 
intellectual life of France a more generous measure of light and 
air. Unhappily it is not possible to decree liberty in the republic 
of letters, and suppress it in the state. A partial concession 
serves no purpose ; it is the general atmosphere which alone can 
work any change. Besides, even this concession was nothing 
but a passing fancy—like a freak of genius. The spirit of 
domination was soon in the ascendant, and the French Academy 
was sharply reprimanded for having dared to speak of Mirabeau 
as a political orator, instead of contenting themselves with dwell- 
ing on his eloquence. 


“¢T beg you to see that there is no reaction in public opinion,’ he 
writes to Fouché. ‘There were things in this meeting of the academy 
which do not please me. It was too political. When shall we be 
wise? When shall we understand true Christian charity ? and when 
will the sole aim of our actions be to give no pain to any one? And, 
above all, when will every one have acquired sufficient good sense to 
confine himself to the discharge of his own duty? What has the 
French Academy got to do with politics? Nothing more than the 
rules of grammar have to do with the regulations of war.’” + 


Napoleon had, in fact, a great terror of intellect, because he 
saw in it a vast independent, incompressible force, which would 
always defy his strictest blockade. The day after his most 
glorious victories—after Jena or Friedland—there was a cloud 
in his radiant horizon, and that cloud was precisely this fear of 
free thought. We need not be astonished at his unpardonable 
violence against Madame de Staél and Benjamin Constant. Ceci 
tuera cela. In his coarse language he calls the illustrious daughter 
of Neckar the raven that hovers over his disasters. He was not 
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8 The Roman Question. 


wrong in discerning in her a sinister omen and an invincible 
enemy. From the day that this noble and generous spirit, 
inflamed by the inspiration of 1789, got the ear of France, the 
iron reign was over. 

We know nothing more characteristic of the imperial govern- 
ment than a curious letter of Napoleon’s addressed to Fouché. 
It runs thus: ‘It strikes me as ridiculous that the Prefect of 
‘ Nice has given orders, that for the future the public should not 
‘be allowed to encore a song. I desire that the people of France 
‘should enjoy the utmost liberty possible.’* 

This receipt is now no secret. It has been brought to perfec- 
tion since the days of Napoleon I., who was always kept within 
certain limits by his invincible instinct of grandeur. Give full 
scope to the arietta and the song, tolerate license to such an 
extent that the theatres become nothing more than licensed 
places of bad repute, and the country will be satisfied; it will 
have as much liberty as is desirable. ‘That such is the eternal 
calculation of all public corrupters we know too well; but that 
this calculation is just, we do most energetically deny. It has 
already failed many times. No; this vile opiate will not suffice 
to lull nations who have known how to suffer and fight for the 
greatest causes of humanity. 

The farther we advance in the correspondence of Napoleon, 
the more we recognise the increase of that intoxication of power 
which in him amounted almost to madness—madness all the 
more formidable, that it left the genius of execution unimpaired. 
For this reason he came into collision less prematurely than 
others with insurmountable obstacles. It was with him as with 
an adventurer, who by dint of daring and skill attains a height 
which no one before him has reached, but without any possibility 
of maintaining his position ; and so a more terrible fall is the 
only result of his imprudent audacity. Genius at the service of 
a disordered ambition becomes the most terrible of scourges. 

The farther Napoleon advanced in the path he had chosen, 
the greater the difficulties which arose. ‘To succeed, he must 
increase his efforts, and this to such an extent as to cause an 
ever-increasing violence both of act and language, which often 
rendered his position untenable. He cannot certainly be accused 
of being naturally cruel ; though after the terrible emotion he 
experienced on seeing the slaughter on the field of Eylau, he 
became more and more callous to the horrors of war. His 
shocking expression to Metternich, which one scarcely dares 
give in all its soldier-like brutality, is a proof of this: ‘I think 
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‘nothing of the death of three hundred thousand men.’ At the 
slightest resistance, he speaks of shooting down the refractory. 
hat is the burden of his song even in religious discussions. 
It is easy to see that he was ill-prepared to bring to bear on 
difficulties of this kind that spirit of moderation, justice, and 
strict impartiality, without which, irritation renders all solution 
impossible. The religious conscience fettered and bound in the 
trammels of the Roman hierarchy was still the most trouble- 
some adversary to despotism, and its obstinacy confounded him. 
Accustomed to see everything give way before him, he did not 
expect so much resistance united to so much external weakness. 
This is why his anger knew no bounds; but the more he gave 
way to it the more powerless he became, for its very excess con- 
tributed to awaken the drowsy energy of the Church. 
The head of Catholicism at that time was a venerable man, 


\who hid a great deal of acuteness under an exquisite kindliness ; 


he was imbued with all the prejudices of theocratic rulers, but 
\lefended his prerogatives as an inviolable trust that he had to 
jransmit to his successors. In his youth he had had his hour of 
enthusiasm for liberty ; when he was only Bishop of Imola, he 
published a charge which was very favourable to the French 
Republic. The remembrance of this had greatly contributed to 
his election in the Conclave of Venice, of whose secret machinery 
and unedifying intrigues we learn something in the JJémoires 
of Consalvi. The course of Pius VII. presents some analogy 
to that of the present Pope, only the liberal movement having 
been much more decided in the latter than in the former, the 
theocratic reaction has been infinitely stronger. 

Pius VII. had that indomitable gentleness which exasperates 
violent men far more than open resistance. Such a man was 
ready to suffer anything rather than sacrifice what he believed 
to be his duty and his rights. 

He had for his minister one of the most distinguished prelates 
of the time. Cardinal Consalvi, after having been the principal 
instrument of his nomination at Venice, had become his friend 
as well as his counsellor. Consalvi had all the qualities of his 
race, acuteness without narrowness, great tact united to an 
indomitable energy ; without ostentatious violence, he knew 
how to resist unjust demands with a calm tenacity which always 
overcame in the end ; he was studiously polite and dignified on 
the most difficult occasions: besides which he had an unblem- 
ished reputation; he was truly disinterested, and his moral 
character was beyond the reach of calumny. His Mémoires—one 
of the most interesting works of contemporaneous religious 
history—give a faithful portrait of his noble and expressive 
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physiognomy. Consalvi was a perfect ecclesiastical diplomatist, 
too devoted to his cause to be only a political negotiator, and yet 
too able a man to be the representative of mere ecclesiasticism. 

The relations between Napoleon and the Holy Father were 
rendered exceedingly difficult after Monsieur de Cacault had 
been succeeded as ambassador at the Court of Rome by Cardinal 
Fesch, a man greatly wanting in tact, and always ready to 
regard as a personal offence—difliculties which are inherent in all 
delicate negotiations. He was wanting not only in political 
insight, but even in intelligence ; he used to write everything to 
his illustrious nephew which was likely to increase his anger, 
when he ought to have done all in his power to moderate it ; 
and he had such an unjust and implacable hatred of Consalvi, 
that any free and intimate mutual explanations were impossible 
between them. At Rome, the old member of the National Con- 
vention and son of the Revolution was greatly preferred to the 
Cardinal and Prince of the Church, for the former had always 
treated the Romans with the most respectful and skilful con- 
sideration ; and more than once he had brought Napoleon to a 
cool and just appreciation of grave and perplexing questions. 

Everything was prepared, then, on the side of France to bring 
about the inevitable conflict, the stages of which we will now 
rapidly describe. 


This conflict assumed a serious form in the year 1805, after 
the battle of Austerlitz, at a period which may be called the 
zenith of the first Empire. Before narrating the particular cir- 
cumstances which gave rise to it, let us glance at the state of 
affairs previous to Napoleon’s connection with the Holy See, for 
the root of the difficulties which arose in 1809 lay in anterior 
events. 

We know that when General Bonaparte violently seized the 
reins of government by the coup d’état of Brumaire, the men of 
the French Revolution having learned something by experience, 
had resolved that religion should not be sujal to the civil 
power. The constitution of the year III. (which, if it had been 
modified according to the wants of the age and the light of pro- 
gress, and especially if it had been carried out with sincerity, 
would have insured political liberty to France), had stipulated 
that the Republic should not pay a salary to the ministers of any 
religion, but should leave them to depend on their congregation 
for support. This plan, which was gradually accomplishing one 
of the most important reforms of modern society, had succeeded 
Ss although it had been carried out under the most un- 
avourable circumstances for its realization. The country was in 
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a state of complete disorder in consequence of the violent crisis 
which had just agitated it; the executive power showed bitter 
ill-will towards all the ancient forms of worship, and fettered 
them in every possible manner, especially by rigorously maintain- 
ing the ridiculous and tyrannical re-arrangement of the Calendar, 
which forbad the celebration of any fétes of the Church, abolishing 
even the observance of Sunday. We must not forget that this 
was at the end of the eighteenth century, and that a few years 
before Voltaire had been carried with great pomp to the 
Panthéon. Nevertheless, the principle of the separation of the 
two powers has such vitality, that worship revived of itself; it 
was re-established in more than forty thousand parishes ; there 
was even a tendency to reform in the free councils held at Paris, 
which consisted of the principal bishops of the Constitutional 
Church, so called because formerly, in an evil day, she had 
accepted the ecclesiastical organization voted by the National 
Assembly. The civil constitution of the clergy, involving as it 
did the reorganization of the Church upon a new basis, and 
having for its object the loosening of the ties which bound her 
to Rome, in order to draw those tighter which connected her with 
the civil power, was an encroachment on the independence of re- 
ligious society. The constituents of 1789 had thus struck a blow 
at the principle of liberty. We know what serious evils were 
caused by the fatal measure which imposed a political oath in- 
discriminately on all priests. Those who, from honourable and 
conscientious scruples, refused to take the oath, were sent to the 
hulks or condemned to the guillotine, till the mob, in the fever 
of its impicty, proscribed all the representatives of religion, 
and sacrificed by thousands to the goddess Reason those who 
refused to bow the knee to the impure idol, by taking part in 
the saturnalia of Paris. This fearful storm was scarcely past 
when the two parties among the clergy found themselves work- 
ing together again, each in their own way, to revive Christian 
worship. But the clergy who had formerly taken the political 
oath still remained under the ban of the anathemas of Rome. 
If religious liberty had existed, and if Church and State had 
been separate, there is no doubt the two Churches would have 
come to an understanding, and ended by a sincere reconciliation. 
General Bonaparte, after having suppressed all political liberty, 
was not likely to respect that form of freedom which is the soul 
of all others—we mean religious liberty. He instinctively under- 
stood that the separation of Church and State would be a 
permanent obstacle to the subjection of the country. Such was 
the thought which gave rise to the Concordat. It has been said 
with perfect truth that he raised no other altar than his own 
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throne, for there is no historical falsehood more impudent than 
the allegation that religion revived at his command; the truth 
being that the most courageous fidelity was shown during the 
persecution ; and when it ceased there was a spontaneous revival 
in all parts of France. It is not necessary to give in detail the 
much boasted measure, which was the 18 Brumaire of religion, 
and a veritable coup d’état, executed against the wish of the 
country, and which violated the forms of the Constitution of the 
year VIII. 

At home, nothing was easier than to decide the question 
by a coup d’épée. It needed only to dissolve the Council of the 
Gallican Church, which met at Paris, just as the Assembly of 
the Five Hundred had been dissolved at St. Cloud, and to silence 
all troublesome voices. It was the A B C of dictatorship, and 
from the first, General Bonaparte possessed consummate skill in 
that art. But the question was complicated by the fact that 
Catholicism was connected with the Court of Rome, and with 
that Court it was necessary to negotiate. In the first negotia- 
tion General Bonaparte expressed the measure of his attachment 
to religion by constantly declaring to those who opposed him on 
this point that no religion appeared to him better adapted to 
become an instrument of power in his hands than the ancient 
form of worship in France ; for this reason—that its head resid- 
ing abroad, he was too far away from his dependents to be 
troublesome. He made a great mistake on this point, as he 
understood later. The affair was conducted by him with a 
hastiness which would have caused a failure but for the inter- 
vention of Cacault; it was owing to his interference that 
Consalvi’s journey to Paris was decided on. There, new 
negotiations were opened on the questions in dispute. The 
First Consul wanted to stipulate that Catholic worship should 
be subject to police regulations—a very elastic expression, which 
might afterwards have warranted many a tyrannical caprice, 
and which might have been interpreted as justifying the dis- 
missal of the old occupants of the episcopal sees, suppressed by the 
proposed Concordat, and the nomination of bishops who had 
figured at the head of the Constitutional Church. The resist- 
ance of the Court of Rome was caused by these two possibilities. 
The Mémoires of Cardinal Consalvi have brought to light the 
system of intimidation to which he was subjected by the powerful 
Dictator of France, who made great use of what St. Simoniens 
have since called ‘the effects of a glance.’ But the violence of 
his language did not hinder him from having recourse to 
maneuvres which, for diplomatic craft, exceed anything that 
has ever been heard of. Let the Cardinal speak for himself ; 
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his statements have never been officially denied, and may, 
therefore, be regarded as historical. It was at the time of the 
signature of the Concordat, after weeks of parleying, and when 
everything seemed arranged. 

‘What was my astonishment,’ says Consalvi, ‘when I saw Abbé 
Bernier offer me a paper, which he drew from his roll as though he 
expected me to sign it without examination ; and on casting my eyes 
over it to see that it was correct, I perceived that this ecclesiastical 
treaty was by no means the one which the respective delegates had 
arranged together, and which the First Consul had himself agreed to, 
but was totally different. The difference in the first lines made me 
examine the rest with the most scrupulous care, and I found that this 
copy not only contained the project which the Pope had refused to sign 
without corrections, and which had caused the order to be given to the 
French Ambassador to leave Rome, but that in other respects it was 
entirely changed ; for in several places certain clauses were inserted 
which had been rejected as inadmissible before this project had been 
sent to Rome. Such a proceeding—incredible as it may seem, but 
nevertheless true, and which I will not allow myself to comment on, 
though the thing speaks for itself—such a proceeding, I say, paralyzed 
my hand, which was ready to sign. I expressed my surprise, and 
declared plainly that I could not possibly sign this copy. The brother 
of the First Consul appeared greatly astonished. He said he could 
not tell what to think of all he saw. He added that the First Consul 
had told him everything was in order, and that there was nothing to 
do but to sign. When I repeated that the copy contained things 
entirely different from the Concordat agreed upon, he did not know 
how to reply, except by saying that he had just arrived from the 
country, where he had been negotiating on the affairs of Austria with 
the Count de Cobentzel ; that having been called in just at the time 

of the signature, he knew nothing of the main points of the treaty, 
and thought he had been chosen simply to witness the signature to 
conditions already agreed to by both parties. I cannot now say 
whether he spoke truth or falsehood ; I could not tell at the time ; 
but I have always been inclined to believe, and I still do, that he was 
utterly ignorant of what had been done ; he appeared altogether free 
from dissimulation, and during the whole of this interminable inter- 
view he never once contradicted himself. Cretel, the Conseiller 
d’ Etat, affirmed the same, and protested that he, too, knew nothing 
about it; nor could he admit what I asserted about the change in 
the wording of the treaty till I proved it by comparing the two copies 
before them. I could not help turning quickly to Abbé Bernier, and 
although I had always tried during the course of the negotiation to 
avoid anything that would cause a suspension of the affair, or give 
rise to anger and ill-humour, I told him that none could vouch for the 
truth of my words better than himself; that I was very much 
astonished at his silence, and that I called upon him to give us some 
expianation. Then, with an air of confusion, and in an embarrassed 
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tone, he stammered out that he could not deny the truth of my words 
as to the difference between the two Concordats ; but that the First 
Consul had ordered it to be done, and had assured him that he had a 
right to make changes as long as it was not signed. “ Thus,” continued 
Bernier, “he requires these changes to be made, because, after having 
reconsidered the former stipulations, he was not satisfied with them.” 


As this part, which Consalvi relates, has never yet been con- 
tradicted, it may be regarded as true. We also quote what 
happened at the evening reception at the Tuileries :— 


“The First Consul addressed the Cardinal with: ‘Very well, 
Cardinal, you wish for a rupture! Let it be so. I have no need of 
Rome. I shall work by myself. I have no need of the Pope. If 
Henry VIII., who had not the twentieth part of my power, knew 
how to change the religion of his country, and succeeded too, I surely 
am able to do the same. And in changing the religion of France, I 
shall change it in nearly the whole of Europe; wherever the influence 
of my power extends. Rome will perceive her loss, and will weep 
over it, but there will be no remedy. You may go, it is the best 
thing you can do. You have wished for a rupture—very well, since 
you wish it, I am willing. When shall you start? ‘ After dinner, 
General,’ I replied, in a calm tone. 

“This curt reply made the First Consul start. He gave me a 
searching look, and I took advantage of his astonishment, to reply to 
his violent language that I coyld not exceed my power, nor yield 
points which were perfectly opposed to the maxims of the Holy See. 
In ecclesiastical affairs, I added, we cannot act as we should in certain 
extreme cases in temporal affairs. Still I do not think it is possible 
to pretend that [ sought a rupture on the side of the Pope. When an 
understanding was come to, on the clauses, I made a reserve of one 
only, on which I begged that the Holy Father might himself be con- 
sulted, for his own delegates had not rejected this proposition. 

“ The First Consul, somewhat appeased, interrupted me by saying, 
‘That he did not mean to leave things half finished, and that either 
he would decree the whole or nothing.’ I replied ‘That I had no 
authority to sign the present treaty, as long as it remained in the 
terms he proposed, and that I could accept no modification.’ He 
said ‘He required it as it was, without changing a syllable’ ‘In 
that case, then,’ I answered, ‘I shall never sign it, because I cannot 
possibly do so.’ ‘That is just why I say you have tried to fall out 
with me,’ exclaimed he; ‘I consider the affair at an end. Rome 
will perceive it, and shed tears of blood over this rupture.’ 

“ Whilst he was speaking, seeing Count de Cobentzel, the Austrian 
minister, close to him, he turned and repeated with considerable 
warmth what he had said to me, asserting several times that he would 
change both the mode of thought and religion of all the states of 
Europe ; that no one would have strength to resist him; that he 
certainly would not stand alone in doing without the Romish Church ; 
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(this was his expression) that he would set Europe in flames from 
north to south ; that the fault was the Pope’s, and that he should 
pay the penalty too.” 


The new Cyrus had still reminiscences of Nebuchadnezzar, 
which rendered his position formidable. He had, however, too 
much need to see his enterprise end well not to think better of 
it, and the Concordat was signed, But all the difficulties were 
not overcome ; the greatest related to the election of the consti- 
tutional bishops, for on this point the conscience of the Pope 
was invincible. They took care not to address themselves 
directly to him; they applied to his legate, the old Cardinal 
Caprara, a man without strength or capacity, who had been 
chosen expressly by the First Consul. Nevertheless, it was so 
serious an affair, that he would not have granted the concessions 
they demanded if he had not been caught inasnare. After 
having exhausted every kind of flattery and intimidation, they 
found it easier to deceive him, by making him suddenly sign a 
form of oath, drawn up in Latin, which contained the conces- 
sions he had not granted, and without his being able subse- 
quently to obtain a rectification in the Moniteur. When he was 
called on to consecrate the constitutional bishops, he found he 
must either do so or see his long negotiation fail at the last 
moment; he consented, though with a broken heart, and with 
a formal stipulation that the constitutional bishops should 
retract their errors. Abbé Bernier, Napoleon’s private attor- 
ney, promised this in their names. They were consecrated on 
this condition ; but a few days after the ceremony they publicly 
declared that they had never authorized any one to be respon- 
sible for them. The poor Cardinal was thus deceived a second 
time; but Abbé Bernier received £2,000 from the secret fund.* 

What completed the rupture with the Court of Rome was 
the publication of the lois organiques,t+ before the Pope had ever 
been apprised of this coup fourré. These laws placed the Church 
in absolute dependence on the State; all communication with 
its head, as well as all assembly of synods, was forbidden; no 


Pontifical brief could be published without permission from the _ 


Civil Power, which undertook, moreover, the superintendence, 
and in reality the direction, of the ecclesiastical seminaries, both 
great and small. The Pope had not been consulted on one of 


* For these facts, which have not been known till lately, see the 
remarkable article of M. de Haussonville on the Concordat (‘ Révue des 
Deux Mondes,’ 15 Sept., 1866). The author was the first who had access 
to the Correspondence of Cardinal Caprara. 

+ Laws relating to the Organization of Places of Worship. 
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these points; the First Consul annulled, in fact, the concessions 
by which he had obtained the Concordat. It was enough for 
him to make his Houses vote, so as to give the force of law to 
this tyrannical arrangement. 

The Court of Rome has never ceased to protest against the 
legislation of Germinal An. X. As she held in her hand a 
dangerous weapon, in the power to refuse or delay the bull to 
render the election of the new bishops valid, it was easy to 
foresee that a quarrel would soon break out between the two 
powers which had been so imperfectly reconciled. ‘In order to 
‘persuade ordinary readers,’ says Consalvi, ‘that these Jois 
‘ organiques had been accepted by the Pope, they were fraudu- 
‘lently placed under the act and date of the Concordat. I will 
‘not try to depict the grief which these laws caused the Pope. 
‘He saw plainly that the Concordat was destroyed, at the very 
‘moment of its publication, and that an immense injury had 
‘been done to religion and to the essential laws of the Church.’* 

Not all the Ze Deums and ecclesiastical pomp of the Church 
could conceal the prevailing dissatisfaction. In the evening, 
after the solemn proclamation of the Concordat, the First 
Consul said to some of his generals: ‘ Did it not appear to-day 
‘as if the old order of things was restored?’ ‘ Yes,’ replied one 
of them, ‘except the two million Frenchmen who have died for 
‘liberty, and who cannot be brought to life again.’ Such was 
the opinion of the revolutionists. As for that of the parties 
interested in the contract, we know to what an extent their 
reconciliation was precarious. There was, however, a truce of 
two years. Napoleon was most anxious to be crowned by the 
Holy Father, and for this purpose to get him to Paris. He 
thought of this from the moment he conceived the idea of the 
Concordat ; and when he spoke to Lafayette about the official 
re-establishment of places of worship, his witty interlocutor 
simply told him that he wanted to have a small phial broken 
over his head. The principal method he employed to entice the 
Pope to Paris was the attempt made to dazzle him with the idea 
of a complete restitution of the ancient domains of the Court of 
Rome. One day, at an official dinner with Cardinal Caprara, 
these words fell from his lips: ‘ And if I were to give you the 
‘ Légations ?’ His Ministre des Cultes, too, gave the sooth to 
understand, in all his despatches, that it would be to his advan- 
tage to comply with the wish of the new Emperor. Of course 
the Pope did not make the bargain in plain terms, nor say, 
‘ No territory, no Pontiff ;’ but it is certain that he was influenced 


* Mémoires de Consalvi,’ ii. p. 377. 
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by this hope, and that imperial diplomacy did all it could to 
keep it alive in him. 

‘We have for a long time been uncertain,’ wrote the Holy Father, 
‘ whether, in yielding to the repeated invitation of your Majesty to make 
known the wishesof our heart, we ought not to mention the lands belong- 
ing to the domain of the Holy See. Heaven grant that for your glory, 
and your full consolation, the same may be written of you as we find 
written on the monuments of the Church concerning one of our 
predecessors, Etienne IV., and Louis the Pious, son of Charlemagne, 
who had received from him that imperial crown. The Lord vouch- 
safed such a gracious protection to this Pontiff, that he obtained 
everything he demanded of the Prince; so much so, that the pious 
monarch, out of love for Etienne IV., gave, amongst other gifts 
which he offered the Apostle of St. Peter, a manor of his own per- 
sonal property.’* 


Napoleon wished for the little phial, but he wanted it gratis. 
He had very cleverly insinuated that if his Holiness had any 
demands of a temporal nature to make, his Majesty would 
eagerly listen to them. But this style of language, which he 
had found useful in enticing the Pope from Rome, was quite 
changed when he was once in Paris. We must admit that the 
Holy Father’s desire to see the /ois organiques modified was much 
stronger than his wish for territorial aggrandizement, but in 
this hope he was equally deceived. A last difficulty was caused 
by the nature of the oath which the Emperor wished to take at 
his coronation. This oath implied the strict observance on his part 
of the system of the Concordat, the legislation of Germinal and 
liberty of cudtes, and seemed likely to prevent the Pope’s journey. 

On this occasion Consalvi wrote to Cardinal Caprara, protesting 
against such an oath being taken before the Holy Father, 
adding that ‘intolerance was the very essence of Catholicism.’ 
Nevertheless the Court of Rome ended by yielding. ‘The Pope 
was treated in France in a way not to eclipse imperial glory. He 
was hurried about like a simple chaplain who is at the beck and 
call of his master ; and scrupulous care was taken that no excessive 
pomp should place temptation to pride in his way. He obtained 
nothing that he had hoped for, and returned to his diminished 
states with a fresh grievance against the Emperor of the French. 
The conflict burst forth the Px mach year, and every day added 
to the irritation till the grand explosion took place. 


* On this point we cannot quite agree with the conclusions of Count 
de Haussonville, in his excellent article on the transactions of the time of 
the Emperor’s coronation (‘ Réyue des Deux Mondes,’ du 1 Janvier, 1867.) 
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III. 

Let us rapidly retrace the points of dispute which led to this 
new quarrel between the priesthood and the Empire. There is 
not one which may not be ascribed to the false situation of both 
parties, in consequence of the inextricable union of the spiritual 
and temporal powers. The Emperor wanted to rule everywhere, 
even in the domain which did not belong to him ; the priesthood, 
on the other hand, wished to exercise the privileges of royalty. 
It is impossible to come to any understanding when Cesar, 
under pretence of asking for what rightly belongs to him, 
claims the whole of man’s nature, body and soul; and when the 
representative of religious power, to be even with him, finds 
nothing better than to do as Cesar does. Before the coronation 
the conflict was on the point of beginning, on the occasion of 
two incidents which seemed of slight importance. An old 
French émigré, M. de Vernégues, was accused of having 
attempted to assassinate the First Consul, and for this crime was 
claimed by the French ambassador. But M. de Vernégues, 
taking advantage of the connivance of the Roman police, 
fled to Russia, and naturalized himself there. Russia, which 
was at that time ill-disposed towards France, took him under 
her protection. The conflict was thus greatly aggravated. The 
Holy Father did not know how to decide between the imperious 
demands of France and the protestations of Russia. He ended 
by yielding to the first of these two powers, as being from its 
proximity much more formidable than the giant of the north 
under his ice. The Czar immediately dismissed the nuncio, and 
the religious interests of all the Catholics in Russia were for- 
feited for a miserable adventurer. Thus, while political 
sovereignty was incapable of affording efficacious protection to 
the Holy Father, it greatly injured his spiritual power. ‘The 
Holy See,’ writes Consalvi with despairing melancholy, which 
might be compared to that of a feeble lamb between two large 
bull dogs, ‘was sacrificed to a point of honour and the passions 
‘of two rival powers, and it was easy to see it would be the 
‘victim.’* This is what it cost the Pope, to descend from the high 
sphere in which he would have been beyond the reach of phy- 
sical force. Napoleon, who at the time of the Concordat had said 
that the Pope was to be treated as if he had an army of three 
hundred thousand men, threatened to lead a division of the . 
Italian army into his states; nothing could better prove to the 
Holy Father how little he could count on this mystical and 
invisible army, if once he entered into a contest with the man 
of physical force. 


* Consalvi, ‘ Mémoires,’ ii. p. 331. 
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The second preliminary conflict burst forth at the time of the 
marriage of Jérome Napoleon, Napoleon’s youngest brother. In 
his travels he had fallen violently in love with a beautiful and 
distinguished Protestant young lady in Baltimore. The differ- 
ence of religion did not prevent him from marrying her. 
Napoleon I., who had become emperor, and who wished to 
govern his family as he governed France, would not consent to 
what appeared to him a miserable mésalliance. He asked the 
Holy Father to grant a divorce on the ground of its being an 
illegitimate marriage. This was asking him absolutely to con- 
demn all mixed marriages, which would have involved ver 
serious consequences. Napoleon was more Catholic than the 
Pope when it suited his purpose. The Holy Father could not 
grant this new and unreasonable request. ‘The difference of 
‘religion,’ he wrote from Rome to Paris, ‘though considered by 
‘the Church as an absolute impediment, does not hold good 
‘between two persons baptized, though one of them may not be 
‘of the Catholic religion.’ 

The theory of Napoleon would have involved the acceptance 
of all the decrees of the Council of Trent, which, as is well known, 
had never been recognised in France ; a new inconsistency on 
the part of the fierce partisan of the five propositions. And 
these decrees, too, must have been proclaimed at Baltimore, 
which was impossible. The Pope could not make the whole of 
the canonical law bow to the caprice of his troublesome protector, 
and Consalvi tells us that the latter, in his letters to the Holy 
Father, always dwells with considerable warmth on the fact 
that his brother’s wife was a Protestant, and openly rebuked 
the Pontiff for wishing to keep a heretic ina family whose 
members were all destined to occupy thrones. Heresy then 
was only serious in the families of princes, and only then in cases 
where the heretical husband or wife had not royal blood in their 


veins ; for afterwards this same Jérome was married, by his 


brother’s authority, to the daughter of the King of Wurtemberg, 
who was a Protestant, like all the rest of her family. But what 
was a stumbling-block in the humble house of Baltimore, was a 
subject of great edification in the Palace of Stuttgard. He who 
had bitterly reproached the Pope for having sanctioned Pro- 
testant marriages, and who boasted of ‘ having prevented the 
‘revival of Protestantism in France,’ did not hesitate to con- 
tribute to the spread of it in Germany. But he must not be 
accused of inconsistency; for whether montagnard or conserva- 
tive, father of the church or abettor of schism, he was always 
faithful to himself. 

It is easy to see in what way he felt the weight of the cian 
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power. He expected to have found a docile servitor, who would 
do his bidding and make the laws of the church bend to his will 
oa! much as the magistrates did with the laws of the state. 

o tell the truth, he counted on possessing in Pius VII. a kind 
of Roman Cambacéres, as fertile in convenient interpretations 
of the law as the arch-chancellor. In spite of the resistance he 
had just met with, he hoped much from the Pontiff’s journey to 
Paris. He soon saw to what an extent he had deceived himself. 
The concordats proposed to the Pope for Italy and Germany, 
which latter had been broken up and reorganized after the 
defeat of Austerlitz, gave rise to fresh disputes. The Italian 
concordat, which was nearly a copy of the French one, and to 
which also /ois organiques had been added, was felt to be very 
objectionable by the Holy Father. And as they had not been 
able either to force or beguile him into signing it in Paris, he 
deferred doing so indefinitely, and asked for tresh conditions. 
He delayed in a similar manner the signatures of the German 
concordats, which bore the same character. This calculated 
delay of the Court of Rome greatly contributed to irritate 
Napoleon and urge him to extreme violence. 

Among difficulties of a purely ecclesiastical kind, we may 
mention those which arose between the Princess Elise, Napoleon’s 
sister, whom he had made Grand-Duchess of Lucca, and the 
Holy See, on the occasion of the suppression of the convents in 
Parma. It is easy to perceive, from the tone of the Emperor’s 
letters to his sister, how completely he had given up all idea of 
treating the Holy Father with consideration. He did not even 
give himself the trouble to reason; he had only one kind of 
argument, that of drawing his sword, which is infinitely easier 
than drawing conclusions slowly deduced from a principle of 
right. ‘If they show any ill-will in this matter,’ he wrote to 
the Princess Elise, ‘I will send forward a division of the French 
‘army. Do not exact an oath from the priests. Seize the pro- 
‘ perty of the monks, that is the principal thing.’* In a letter 
addressed to the Pope, which he sent to his sister, we read the 
following lines, which are too characteristic not to be given 
here: ‘ Your Holiness has entire rule over spiritual affairs, but 
‘ without the right to attack temporal powers. I entreat your 
‘ Holiness to do nothing which may preach revolt and sedition to 
‘my subjects. Your Holiness will not find an example of this 
‘in the life of our Lord Jesus Christ, nor of His Holy Apostles. 
‘The Church preaches peace, not war; submission, not revolt. 
‘Remember that our holy religion requires obedience to sovereigns, 
‘and that revolt is the greatest of crimes.’ This is the whole of 


* Lettre du 24 Mars, 1810. 
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Napoleon’s orthodoxy. His decalogue is the repetition of one 
single commandment, which reads thus: Thou shalt honour and 
serve thine Emperor. Submission to civil authority is for him 
‘the law and the prophets.’ On this point, at any rate, he 
never changed. ‘As for my part,’ he said one day, ‘ I do not 
‘see in religion the mystery of the incarnation, but the mystery 
‘ of social order.’* At atime when he was only General-in-Chief 
of the army, he wrote to the Bishop of Milan in these terms: 
‘I can conceive of no character more respectable, and more 
‘ worthy of veneration from men than a priest who, imbued with 
‘the spirit of the Gospel, is persuaded that it is his duty to 
‘ obey civil authorities.’+ When he was first consul, just before 
the battle of Marengo, he used the same language to the curés 
of Milan. We must own that he was an ardent missionary of 
this new gospel which he so simplified, and in which he had 
only forgotten one word—that of liberty. 

The differences which we have signalised would not have 
sufficed to cause the grand rupture, if the conflict had not 
become a political one. In his formidable struggle with the 
coalition formed against him in 1805, the Emperor was obliged 
to unite all his forces, and consider how he could best offer a 
strenuous resistance wherever his empire might be attacked. 
Italy, surrounded by the Mediterranean, was threatened by the 
English fleet. Ancona, which formed part of the Pontifical 
States, would have been one of the most vulnerable points, if it 
had not been energetically defended. Napoleon did not hesitate 
to oceupy this town with his troops, without having even taken 
the trouble to inform the Holy Father of his intention. This 
was a flagrant derogation of other people’s rights, and a direct 
blow struck at the sovereignty of the Pope; that sovereignty 
was, in fact, altogether ignored. And the occupation of Ancona 
was the more serious because it destroyed the neutrality which 
the Holy Father, from his high position, had thought right to 
maintain. The common father of the faithful cannot take part 
against one portion of his flock, and throw himself into a 
political quarrel, without diminishing his spiritual authority ; 
for it is evident that the princes with whom he is at war will 
prevent his corresponding with their se and the source of 
grace would thus, in the judgment of the Romanist, be cut off toa 
portion of the Catholic Church. Neutrality is a necessity for the 
Head of the Roman Church ; and yet, on the other hand, it is an 
impossibility ; for, as a temporal king, he cannot escape the chances 


* *Napoleon’s Opinion on Different Subjects in Politics and Adminis- 
tration,’ Paris, 1833. Pp. 293. 
+ ‘Correspond.,’ tome iii., 12 Jany. 1778. 
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and contingencies of political struggles. And herein lies the 
radical defect of the situation. Given the immense struggle which 
divided Europe, the Pope could not hope to remain in an Olympian 
or celestial region; the shred of territory, which was all he 
ssed, became, like the heel of Achilles, a vulnerable point. 
Tt is certain that, under analogous circumstances, the temporal 
power will again condemn the Papacy to the same calamity. 
We must, however, acknowledge that the misfortunes inevi- 
table to his position were extremely aggravated by the un- 
pardonable violence which Napoleon displayed from the very 
commencement of the struggle. Before he spoke he struck; 
and when he spoke he struck again. As soon as the occupation 
of Ancona was known in Rome, Pope Pius wrote a letter 
to the Emperor of the French, in a firm and moderate tone, in 
which he expressed his inflexible determination to preserve 
neutrality. He did not conceal the surprise and grief which 
the occupation of Ancona had caused him. The Pope said 
that he did not expect.to see his conduct towards Napoleon 
rewarded in this way. He pointed out the dangers to which 
this occupation exposed his States, and his own dignity, and 
demanded the prompt withdrawal of the French troops, declar- 
ing that if the claims of the Holy See were not listened to, his 
diplomatic relations with France would cease; though he would 
not go so far as formally to dismiss the French Ambassador. 
It was in the month of November that this letter reached the 
Emperor, just as he had entered Vienna. He waited until he 
had given a decisive blow to his enemy before he answered it. 
It was from Munich, in the full intoxication of his marvellous 
triumph at Austerlitz, that he wrote to the Pope. We recognize 
in this letter the grievous effect of his extraordinary prosperity ; 
he spares no one, and treats without consideration those who, in 
every sense, were most worthy of it. Not content with main- 
taining the occupation of Ancona, he justified it by reasons 
which greatly aggravated this first blow at the temporal 
sovereignty of the Holy See, since they amount to nothing less 
than its virtual suppression. We will give this famous letter of 
January 7th, 1806: 


‘Very Holy Father,—I received a letter from your Holiness, dated 
November 13th; and I could not help being painfully affected in 
seeing that your Holiness lent an ear to bad counsels, at a time when 
all the great powers, paid by England, had formed a coalition to wage 
an unjust war against me. The occupation of Ancona is the imme- 
diate and necessary consequence of the bad military organization of 
the States of the Holy See. It was to the interest of your Holiness 
to see this fortress in my hands, rather than in those of the English 
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or Turks. Your Holiness complains that since your return from 
Paris you have had nothing but trouble; the fact is, that for a long 
time, those who feared my power and showed me friendship, have 
changed, believing that they were justified in doing so, by the 
strength of the coalition ; since your return, I have received nothing 
but refusals to my demands, even to those which were of the greatest 
interest to religion—as, for example, the check of Protestantism in 
France. (Allusion to the refusal of the Holy Father to grant a divorce 
for Jerome.) I considered myself as the protector of the Holy See, 
and as such [ occupied Ancona. I considered myself, like my pre- 
decessors of the second and third race, as the eldest son of the Church, 
and as alone holding the sword to protect her, and shield her from the 
pollution of Greeks and Mussulmans. I shall continue to protect the 
Holy See, in spite of the false steps, the ingratitude, and evil disposi- 
tions of men who have shown themselves in their true colours during 
the last three months. They thought I was losing power ; God has 
shown by the success He has granted to my arms the protection He 
vouchsafes to my cause. I shall be the friend of your Holiness when- 
ever you consult only your own heart and the true friends of religion. 
I pray God, very Holy Father, to grant you many long years of life, 
for the rule and government of our mother, the holy Church. Your 
devoted son, Emperor of the French, King of Italy.’ 


The poor Pope certainly needed to be preserved by Provi- 
dence against his omnipotent protector, who wanted to protect 
him against himself. Béranger, who did so much to make a 
spurious and Bonapartist liberalism popular, puts these words 
humorously in the mouth of a Pope: ‘Tremble, we bless you!’ 
The partizans of the Holy See might quite as well ironically 
make the French Cesar say: ‘Tremble, we protect you!’ To 
brandish the sword of Charlemagne about Greeks and Mussul- 
men, was to substitute a near peril for a distant one—for a friend 
and neighbour such as Napoleon was a hundred times more for- 
midable than an enemy like the Sultan, who thought about as 
much of Rome as of China. The greatest danger for the Papacy 
was this insolent appeal to the rights of the second and third 
race, especially with the impertinent commentary contained in a 

rivate letter to Cardinal Fesch, that he might read it to the 
Holy Father. He was not likely to omit doing so, especially as 
he was very much irritated that the pontifical letter was sent 
sealed, which prevented his seeing it. 


‘Make them understand,’ wrote the Emperor, in one of those fits 
of anger which he frequently indulged in, ‘that I will not stand so 
much raillery. If these idiots see no obstacle to a Protestant occupy- 
ing the throne of France, I will send them a Protestant ambassador! 
What is the worth of your scruples? What is the use of making so | 
much noise about right doctrine? It well becomes them to speak of 
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religion! It is they who prostitute it. Nothing can be done with 
these men except by force. They become the laughing-stock of 
Courts and people. For the Pope, I’ am Charlemagne, since, like 
Charlemagne, I unite the crowns of France and Lombardy ; and my 
empire stretches to the East. ‘The remembrance of this, then, ought 
to be the guide of their conduct towards me. Tell them that if they 
do not change, I will point them out to Europe as egotists, and I will 
settle the affairs of the Church in Germany with the Arch-Chaneellor, 
and without them. There are really no men so void of reason as 
these of the Court of Rome.’ 


Things were taking a very decided shape, and it was not diffi- 
cult to see how this would end. The postscript of this despatch 
is very curious : ‘ Tell Cardinal Consalvi, that if he loves religion 
and his country, he ought not to hesitate in his choice between 
the two sides. Always do what I wish, or leave the Ministry.’ 
The truth came out in that expression; love for religion was to 
blend with an entire subordination to the will of Napoleon. 
To do all that he wished was, according to him, to fulfil the 
Divine will. There ought to be no distinction made between 
the kingdom of God and his own. It was to propose a new 
edition of the Lord’s Prayer, which certainly is not wanting in 
originality. 

Cardinal Fesch felt his position embarrassing. However, he 
could not forget that he was the mouthpiece of his nephew. It 
was useless for him to try and soften or excuse his violent 
language; the meaning was too clear. A few days later 
(November 18th, 1806), the Emperor renewed the attack. He 
demanded the dismissal, from the States of the Pope, of the 
Ambassadors of all the powers with whom France was at war ; 
and the very pious reasons he gave have a curious effect coming 
from him. He advises the Holy Father to keep in the straight 
path, without entering into the labyrinth of politics, or having 
consideration for powers who, in a religious point of view, are 
heretics. This edifying reflection is worthy of the eldest son of 
the Church. Unhappily, it is spoilt by the remark, that after 
all, these powers, being at a great distance from the Pope, could 
be of very little use to him. The letter concludes thus: ‘ Your 
‘ Holiness is the Sovereign of Rome, but I am its Emperor. M 
‘enemies ought to be yours. As head of our religion, I shail 
‘always have a filial deference for your Holiness; but I am 
‘accountable to God, who has deigned to make use of my arm 
‘to establish religion.’ This terrible arm and sword, to which 
he always alludes, might have enabled him to dispense with 
giving any other reason, especially one which necessitated the 
employment of the name of God. 
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The Pope felt he must either answer this letter or abdicate. 
He replied with frankness and dignity. In order to give more 
solemnity to this letter, it was read in the College of Cardinals, 
the only cardinal absent being Cardinal Fesch, who, as the 
representative of the opposite party, could not have a voice in 
the assembly. He himself agreed to this at first, though later 
he affected an extreme irritation at this exclusion. The cardinals 
were made acquainted with the correspondence between the 
Pope and Napoleon; and then two days later they decided 
unanimously, with the exception of one French vote, that it 
was not possible to accept the Emperor’s theory, nor comply 
with his requirements. We will give a complete résumé of this 
reply, taken from the Mémoires of Cardinal Consalvi, because it 
throws light upon the precise point of the debate between the 
two powers. 

After having expressed his surprise on reading the principles, 
doctrines, and insinuations contained in the imperial letters, 
the Holy Father said that he was going to use the liberty 
and apostolic frankness, which became him as Pope, and 
which were in keeping with his own personal character. He 
added, that he recognized Napoleon as Emperor of the French, 
but not as Emperor of Rome; that the sovereignty of the Holy 
See was free and independent; that thus he had received it 
from the hands of his predecessors, and he would transmit it, at 
any price, without, alteration to his successors; that his duty and 
oath strictly obliged him to do so, as well as the good of religion, 
with which it was intimately connected, since sovereignties and 
empires had so increased in number that jealousy and worldly 
motives would lead princes to deprive the Pope of the free 
exercise of spiritual authority in their States, if he depended on 
a foreign prince, whose influence they might dread through the 
medium of the Pontiff; that the Pontiffs, in the time of Charle- 
magne, did not recognize him as their sovereign; that that 
prince only became Emperor by their permission, and that it 
was they who made him so; that it was false that the temporal 
domain of the Popes was the gift of Charlemagne ; that he did 
nothing but increase the Papal States, which had been the 
property of the Papacy before him and before his father Pepin; 
that, even admitting that temporal sovereignty had been one of 
his gifts, ten centuries of free and uncontested power was a title 
to possession, and decided the question; that the Holy See 
would not, and could not, acknowledge the supremacy of 
Napoleon, and consider itself as his vassal; that the liberty and 
independence of the Pontiff, in the present order established by 
Providence, were intimately connected with the good of religion; 
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that neutrality and abstention from all war formed an appendage 
to his titles of Minister of Peace, Common Father, and Head of 
the Universal Church; that it would be very injurious to the 
interests of the Church to give up these prerogatives ; and that 
for that reason he neither could nor would do it ; that he ought 
not to begin a permanent system of warfare which, without 
speaking of the above-mentioned motives, would expose him to 
be mixed up in conflicts full of iniquity, since it would force him 
to take part in future wars, of which he could not foresee the 
justice nor injustice; that it was impossible for him to consent 
to take for his friends and enemies the friends and enemies of 


France. The Pope added, that he renewed his promise of 


remaining neutral, and consequently again demanded the 
evacuation of Ancona; that it was not true that he had ever 
said or written that he would send Cardinal Fesch away from 
Rome, but that he had expressed a fear of being obliged to 
suspend his relations with him, in order to prove to other 

wers his strong desire to preserve neutrality. If, unhappily, 
his prayer should not be granted, he supplicated the Emperor 
to remember that the Pope, during the negotiations of the con- 
cordat, at the time of his journey for the coronation, and in all 
other circumstances of his pontificate, had lavished on him the 
most striking proofs of his sincere attachment, so much so as to 
excite the jealousy of other courts; that since he had treated 
him thus, whenever it had been in his power to do so, the 
Emperor ought to understand that if the Pope refused his 
request, it was because he could not possibly comply with it. 
Pius VII. finished by saying, that he hoped the Emperor would 
be convinced by such just and evident reasons; but that should 
it be otherwise, he placed his cause in the hands of God, and 
was prepared to suffer anything rather than abandon his duty, 
his oaths, the defence of religion, and that of his people. 

Looking at the independence of the temporal power as a 
matter of historical right, the Pope had good grounds for giving 
this reply; only the Pontiff does not explain how he could 
preserve a strict neutrality, when once he had taken rank among 
the princes of the earth. 

This exchange of letters proved in the clearest manner how 
impossible was the realization of an understanding between 
Rome and Paris; from that day the temporal power was con- 
demned by the Emperor. His resolution was formed; he only 
wanted time to consider the means of carrying it into execution. 
May 16th, 1806, Cardinal Fesch received the first order to quit 
Rome, couched in these terms: ‘It is not becoming to my 
‘ dignity that you should remain in so badly conducted a court. 
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‘See the Pope, and tell him that Cardinal Consalvi’s letter has 
‘greatly estranged me; that this man, practised as he is in 
‘treason, wants to make the Holy See lose the States, and that 
‘he will succeed.” Talleyrand replied officially to the Pope’s 
manifesto, recapitulating, though with rather more develop- 
ment, the accumulated sophisms of the Emperor’s first letter.* 
The Reman States were represented by him as 4 simple territory 
of the kingdom of Italy, but that the right of conquest had not 
been exercised over a prince with whom peace had always been 
preserved. The only new point in this diplomatic document 
was the refutation of the Holy Father’s pretension to a strict 
neutrality, by historical considerations which are not without 
value. He said that the Popes had not hesitated, when it served 
their purpose, to wage war, form leagues or confederacies, and 
to take a very active part in the diplomacy and conflicts of rival 
States. The argument was difficult to answer, for it bore on 
the very existence of the temporal power. The reply from his 
Holiness was very feeble. He explained that these leagues 
in the past had been transitory, and destined to obtain such and 
such an end; whilst what they asked of him, was to adopt, in an 
exclusive manner, a policy which was contrary to his principles. 
It would have been better to have acknowledged plainly that 
the Popes had blundered in the past, and that their mistakes 
were not authoritative precedents. It is, however, clear that 
the Papacy had taken part in the quarrels of this world, and 
that it could lay no claim to an imperturbable and universal 
charity, covering with its wings the whole of Christendom. 

While the Holy College was preparing a reply to Talleyrand’s 
letter, new difficulties arose, which complicated the situation of 
the Holy See. The Kingdom of Naples, after having been 
occupied by French troops, had been given to Joseph Bonaparte. 
The Court of Rome, on the ground of possessing an ancient 
right of investiture of the Neapolitan crown, obstinately refused 
to recognize the new king,t wishing, says Consalvi, to do 
nothing which would show a want of respect for King Fer- 
dinand. This was abandoning the neutrality to which it had 
laid claim, and furnished Napoleon with a plausible reason for 
irritation. It is still more difficult to understand this resistance, 
when we remember that the Holy See, as Cardinal Consalvi 
himself acknowledges, had decided on recognizing the new 
governments which had sprung up in Germany, believing that 
they would serve the interests of religion by doing so. This 
interest was neither less lofty nor less pressing in the case of 

* «Mémoires de Consalvi,’ ii. p. 441. 
+ ‘Mémoires,’ ii. p. 46. 
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the neighbouring kingdom, which held, as it were, over the 
throat of the Papacy, that sword of Charlemagne with which it 
had been so often threatened. Napoleon’s anger was perfectly 
unrestrained after this refusal. On the 22nd of June, 1806, he 
wrote to his brother Joseph: ‘The Court of Rome has gone 
‘mad. She refuses to recognize you. She forgets that St. 
‘ Louis, whose piety is so well known, was almost always at war 
‘with her, and that Charles V., who was a very Christian 
‘ prince, held Rome in a state of siege for a long time, and was 
‘in possession of all the Roman States.’* At the same time 
Napoleon added another blow to those he had already dealt so 
lavishly on the Court of Rome, in seizing, by decree, the duchies 
of Benevento de Ponte Corvo, which formed part of the Papal 
States, on the simple pretext, that from being enclosed in the 
kingdom of Naples, they gave rise to constant quarrels. It 
would have been better to have said plainly, guia nominor leo. 
The Pope protested against this confiscation, which was no more 
justifiable than would have been the annexation by decree of 
Alsatia or Burgundy to Germany, had France been the weaker 
of the two. The first act of the drama finished with the recall 
of Cardinal Fesch, who, in spite of his great dignity, had always 
acted the part of an intermeddler, inflaming every debate with 
his petty wrath. The resignation of Consalvi was at last 
accepted by the Pope, in order to show that he acted motu 
proprio in his resistance to Napoleon. The Cardinal Secretary 
of State did not resign till he had written a letter in clear and 
strong language, in reply to Talleyrand. He proved that the 
liberty and independence of the sovereignty of the Holy See 
was guaranteed by ten centuries of possession ; that it could not 
be attacked without injury to religion itself, as Bossuet had 
shown, in his sermon on the Unity of the Church, in which he 
declared it to be the will of God that the Romish Church, 
mother of all kingdoms, should no longer be subject to any one 
temporal kingdom. If there were two persons in the Pope, that 
of the sovereign pontiff, and that of a temporal prince, he could 
not undertake as king—a title quite secondary for him—any- 
thing which would be repugnant to him in his pre-eminent 
capacity of pontiff.t The last argument was a very dangerous 
one, for it implied the maintenance of the most intolerable 
religious tyranny. If, in the Papal States, the prince and 
pontiff are inseparable, as the latter is the representative of an 
idea which does not admit of liberty of conscience, the first of 
rights would be eternally refused in the country over which he 


* «Correspondance de Napoléon,’ vol. xii. p. 148. 
+ ‘Memoires de Consalvi,’ pp. 461—465, 
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reigned, and it would consequently be for ever condemned to the 
worst iniquities of the ancient system. Consalvi had thus 
admitted beforehand that the Pope was doomed to take the 
temporal power as soon as ever the Roman people should arouse 
from their lethargy, and aspire after a new epoch. 

Consalvi quitted the ministry June 17th, 1806, and his post 
was filled by Cardinal Casani, whilst Alquier, ex-member of the 
National Convention, succeeded Cardinal Fesch. The former 
regicide showed a great deal more moderation than the Prince 
of the Church. He displayed the same qualities of acuteness 
and gentleness which had distinguished Cacault. Unfortunately 
his master had become more imperious; he no longer knew 
restraint, and his extraordinary excesses prevented him from 
governing himself. His immense power became a source of 
weakness to him. Let us never forget that violence is the 
strength of passion, and consequently a diminution of true 
moral force. We will rapidly pass over this second stage of the 
conflict, which is only the consequence of the first. The more 
Napoleon conquered his political enemies, the more exasperated 
he became at the invincible resistance of these quiet inflexible 
men, who, notwithstanding much that was false in their position, 
were the representatives of religious conscience. He played a 
pitiable part, raising his voice, drawing his sword, and heaping 
outrage upon outrage upon his powerless but unsubdued anta- 
gonists. 

The Pope preserved his dignity. It was the most brilliant 
epoch of the first Empire. Prussia had been overcome by a 
single blow at Jena. The whole of Germany was at the feet, or 
rather under the feet of Napoleon, who, surrounded by his mag- 
nificent army, saw no limits to his power; and yet down at the 
bottom of Italy his will was always thwarted. The Pope made 
use of the only weapon at his command—he refused the bulls 
for the Italian bishoprics. ‘If that is the way to serve the 
‘cause of religion,’ wrote the Emperor, (August, 1806,) to 
Eugéne, Vice-King of the kingdom, ‘I wonder what those 
‘would do who wish to destroy it? These men are foolish 
‘beyond anything that can be imagined.’ (Nov. 16th, 1806.) 
After the great battle of Friedland, which was as glorious as 
that of Austerlitz, Napoleon found himself at Tilsit the object 
of the homage and flattery of Alexander, while the proud and 
beautiful Queen of Prussia, so long his enemy, was reduced to a 
suppliant. It was the zenith of his fortune, and he was harder 
and more bitter than ever to any who resisted him. He sent to 
Prince Eugéne at Dresden a copy of his reply to the Holy 
Father on the affairs of the Italian Concordat, which is far 
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harsher than anything he had written before. He tried to 
brand his victim alien he struck his last blow, and in doing so, 
he certainly deserves the celebrated and withering apostrophe 
of Languinais to the mountain. He compares himself to a great 
lion stung by miserable flies. Then he attacks the temporal 
power with arguments which would be worth something from 
any other pen than that of the intractable despot. He gave the 
Pope to understand that if he were reduced to an anchorite, he 
would recover his ancient ascendancy. ‘The ancient Romans,’ 
he added, ‘conquered the world by their arms; the popes have 
‘taken advantage of the ignorance of nations, and Rome still 
‘holds the sceptre and the censer ; but formerly there was, at 
‘any rate, political talent and intelligence, but now there is 
‘ nothing but ignorance, inactivity, and folly. This is the last 
‘time that I enter into discourse with the Roman priesthood.’ 
He concludes by stating afresh all his requirements, and with 
threatening the Court of Rome, to dispense with her aid in the 
religious government of his people. Immediately after his 
return to Paris, he wrote to Alquier that his differences with the 
Court of Rome were both on temporal and spiritual affairs. The 
Emperor would undertake the former because he had the power, 
and he could equally well take charge of the latter, because, as 
King of Italy, and eubenie of the Confederation of the Rhine, 
he was free to call councils in France. (St. Cloud, August 31st, 
1809.) It is clear the Pope would have gained little by retiring 
to a hermitage. Whether he were anchorite or prince, he would 
still be under the claws of the lion, and the wounds he would 
receive would be equally felt. 

In vain the Holy Father sent his legates to explain his 
thoughts; they were not received—not even Bazamn, the French 
Cardinal, who was entitled to imperial favour by a deference 
which amounted to baseness. The 3rd of October, 1809, 
General Lemarrois received orders to advance towards the 
frontiers of the Duchy of Urbino, and to feed and clothe his 
troops at the Holy Father’s expense as soon as he entered the 
Papal States. His instructions were that he was not to stop 
until the Pope yielded. By the 10th of January, 1808, the 
single regiment was increased to a whole corps of the army. 
General Miollis was to take up his quarters in the Castle of St. 
Angelo, render all honour to the Pope, and give as a reason for 
his arrival, that he was come to Rome to repress Neapolitan 
brigands. He was to arrest Ferdinand, the ex-King of Naples, 


. the English Consul, and his countrymen. The sovereignty of 


the Holy Father was to be recognised by charging him with the . 
support and pay of the soldiers who occupied his States! 
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Joseph Napoleon at Naples was also asked to march his troops 
towards the eternal city. ‘I am impatient to put an end to 
‘ this,’ wrote the Emperor to him ; ‘ the insolence of the Court of 
‘ Rome has no limits.’ (January 11th, 1808.) For a long time, 
indeed, the lamb had been troubling the water where the wolf 
drank ; its greatest crime was in not putting itself voluntarily 
under the tooth which would have devoured it. The invasion 
was prepared in secret. Alquier, who had already his letters of 
recall, was only to give notice to the Cardinal, Secretary of 
State, two days before the frontier was to be crossed. Alquier 
was also invited to enter heartily into the plans of the Emperor, 
who ‘had no ambition for an extension of territory, but who 
‘ required that the Pope should work in his system.’ In other 
words, the Pope was to put himself entirely at his service, and 
translate his instructions into bulls. The police were to see that 
no publication injurious to France came from the Vatican. 
Whilst he informed the Holy Father officially that he wished him 
to keep his States, on condition that he should reign over them as 
Prussia reigned in Saxony, he sent a postscript to his minister, 
written in cipher, to the effect that the Emperor’s intention was to 
accustom the Roman people and French troops to live together ; 
so that if the Court of Rome should persevere in its resistance, 
it would end by insensibly ceasing to exist as a temporal power 
without any one perceiving the change. (Paris, January 21st, 
1808.) The word insensibly is excellent; it reminds one of the 
knife of Agnelet in the Avocat Patelin; approach gently to the 
sheeps’ neck, and they also will disappear without any one per- 
ceiving it. Everything is prepared in case a bull of protesta- 
tion should be issued; the decree annulling the endowment of 
Charlemagne was already drawn up, with a pathetic peroration, 
to make the contrast more striking between Jesus Christ dying 
upon a cross and his successor making himself a sovereign. 
The homily is excellent, especially when we remember that it 
comes from so humble and fervent an imitator of Him who said 
to reign was to serve! Fearing that this affecting sermon 
might cool on paper, Napoleon wrote secretly to General 
Miollis, that he could very well go and deliver it himself at 
Rome. (Letter to Eugene, Feb. 17th, 1806.) It would be well 
for him to make a grand entrance into the eternal city. In the 
meantime they were to levy taxes in his name, as long as the 
Pope remained in open rebellion against him. According to 
him, for Pius to wish to be master of his own dominions, is to be 
in revolt. If such orders were hard, the manner of their exe- 
cution was still harder. Napoleon wished to prohibit all pomp 
in connection with the ceremonies of the Holy Week, that it 
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might be reserved for a brilliant State parade, which was to take 

lace on the Grande Place, under the very windows of the 

atican.* At the same time he wished to double the corps de 
garde by bureaux d’esprit public, and he ordered a paper to be 
established to guide public opinion, teaching that the priests had 
no more right to govern soldiers than women. The French 
minister in Rome was invited to return to France at once; the 
persons employed at the Roman Legation were to leave Paris in 
three days, at least, if the Pope did not consent to enter into a 
league offensive and defensive against the enemies of the Empire. 
‘The Gallican Church is about to return to its doctrine in all 
‘its integrity ; more learned and more truly religious than the 
‘ Church of Rome, she has no need of her. The Pope can launch 
‘ his arrows; the Emperor attaches more importance to those of 
‘the Palace St. Angelo, where his garrison is. Besides, he who 
‘ curses kings is cursed of God.’ + Abuse flows from the Imperial 
lips. ‘It is clear,’ writes Napoleon, ‘that the Court of Rome 
‘is composed of very wicked men. It would be impossible to 
‘lose the temporal power more foolishly. What a sad spectacle 
‘a fool on a throne presents !’ 

The Emperor could not always indulge in the same licence of 
speech ; in his public acts he was obliged to use some restraint, 
and thus, in his answer to the deputies of the three new Italian 
Departments, he tried to justify his policy in the affairs of the 
Church. ‘ Ecclesiastics,’ he says, ‘ ought to confine themselves 
‘ to the government of the affairs of Heaven.’ He forgets that, 
reciprocally, princes ought, in their turn, to confine themselves 
to the government of the affairs of this world. ‘The decline of 
‘ Italy dates from the time when priests began to govern the 
‘ finances, police, and army. I have reason to congratulate 
‘ myself on my clergy in France and Italy. They know that 
‘thrones come from God, and that the greatest crime in His 
‘ eyes, because it is the one which does most harm to men, is to 
‘ lessen the respect due to sovereigns. I shall know how to make 
‘ my crown, and the rights of nations, respected in Italy as well 
‘asin France. My iron crown is whole and independent, like 
‘ my crown of France, and I will submit to no thraldom which 
‘ would lessen its independence.’ 

The Emperor gave orders to M. de Champagny, on May 17th 
of the same year, to draw up a decree annexing the Papal States to 
the French Empire; and he commanded a report from his 
minister, though he spared him the trouble of drawing it up. 
He ordered him to prove that when Charlemagne made Popes 


* Lettre du 20 Mars, 1808, 4 Eugéne. 
+ St. Cloud, ler Avril, 1808. 
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temporal sovereigns, he stipulated that they should remain 
vassals of the Empire; that Charlemagne, in his generosity 
towards the Popes, aimed at the good of Christianity, whilst 
now they tried to ally themselves with Protestants.* Neggoon 
was never tired of referring to Charlemagne; he harped on the 
same theme till it became wearisome. He is certainly right 
when he says :— 


‘Jesus Christ, born of the blood of David, never would be king. 
For centuries the founders of our religion were never kings. There 
is not a single doctor or faithful historian who has not admitted that 
temporal power has been fatal to religion. The Pope, as head of 
Christianity, ought to have an equal influence all over the world ; 
nevertheless this influence ought to vary according to the political 
circumstances of States. No personal interest ought to impede 
spiritual affairs ; and yet how could it be otherwise when the interests 
of the Pope as sovereign and those of the Pope as pontiff are contrary ? 
“ My kingdom is not of this world,” said Jesus Christ, and by this 
doctrine he for ever condemned the mixture of religious interests with 
worldly affections.’ 


You speak words of gold, O Cxsar! Your language is that 
of the Fathers of the Church, only we feel too strongly that you 
do so because your present ambition has need of these arguments. 
Not two years ago you said: ‘I must have a Pope at Rome;’ 
and then temporal power appeared to you admirable, provided 
it was tractable. The truth is, you obey no principle; you are 
guided only by your own schemes of sulhey. Besides, you only 

uote half the Gospel, that which a of what belongs to 
sate and never that which speaks of what belongs to God; for 
you have no idea of sharing your power even with Heaven. 
And this is why truth itself, coming from your mouth, becomes 
weakened and falsified ; and when you invoke the independence 
of spiritual power against the pontiff king, we see too much of 
that long sword with which you threaten him, and with which 


. you are going to strike him without pity. You may develope 


still more admirable theories on the separation of the two powers, 
but you will not be the more convinced by them, because at the 
bottom of your heart you only dream of uniting them better, and 
blending them in your universal despotism ! 

The decree which was to be presented to the Senate was 
drawn up thus :— 

‘Napoleon, Emperor of the French, King of Italy, Protector of 


the Confederation of the Rhine. Seeing that when Charlemagne, 
Emperor of the French, and our august predecessor, endowed the 


* *Correspond.,’ vol. xix. p. 23. 
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Roman bishops with several counties, he only gave them a title to the 
land as vassals, and for the good of his States, Rome did not cease by 
this gift to form part of his Empire. 

‘That, since this union of spiritual power with temporal authority 
has been, and still is, a source of difficulty, and has often led the 
pontiffs to employ the influence of one, to sustain the pretensions of 
the other, so that spiritual interests and affairs of heaven, which are 
unchangeable, have often been mixed up with worldly affairs, which, 
by their very nature, change, according to the circumstances and 
politics of the time—we have decreed— 

‘ Art. I—The Papal States are united to the French Empire. 

‘Art. Il.—The City of Rome, so celebrated by its grand monu- 
ments, and the first zeal of Christianity, is declared a free and imperial 
city. The lands and domains of the Pope will be increased to 
produce a revenue of two million francs. The lst of June of the 
present year, a special committee will take possession, in our name, 
of the Papal States, and make proper provision for the establishment 


of a constitutional government.—Given from our military camp at 
Vienna, May 4th, 1809.’ f 


General Miollis was charged with the organization of what 
was called the Constitutional Government. It was no doubt 
love for a constitutional government which induced the Emperor 
to give orders that not a journal in France should write a word 
on the affairs of Rome. ‘They must not speak of them either 
‘in praise or blame,’ he wrote from Schénbrunn to Fouché.* 
Having taken these precautions, the Emperor turned his energies 
to the formidable war he was then waging against Austria. 
The journals were silent ; the Senate was going to deliberate— 
that is to say, vote; and very experienced prefects had been 
sent to the Roman States. But he had not reckoned on the 
part that would be played by the Pope, who from his palace, 
transformed into a prison, would not consent to accept the réle 
allotted to him. It was counting too much on his baseness to 
imagine that he would quietly put his signature to decrees, and 
passively accept the two million francs from the hands of a 
Consulte, named and paid by a prefect of the Empire. The Holy 
Father, however, displayed much patience, though he protested 
strongly against what was being done. He did not leave Rome, 
—he was driven away with soldier-like roughness.t 

The very day when the cannon proclaimed the decree of 
annexation, and while the pontifical flag was being replaced by 
the tri-colour on the castle of St. Angelo, Cardinal Pacca hastened 
to the Holy Father. They simply said to each other, ‘The end 

* Schénbrunn, 16 Juillet, 1807, vol. xix. p. 255. 


+ See the ‘Memoirs of Cardinal Pacca,’ and the ‘ History of Pius VII.’ 
by the Chevalier Artaud, vols. xviii. xix. xx, 
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‘has come’ (consummatum est). The decree was read with 
great emotion, and then the Holy Father, calming himself, 
quickly wrote a protestation. The bull of excommunication was 
ready. Steps were taken to post it up during the night. Some 
clever and trustworthy persons undertook the dangerous work 
of doing this without giving alarm in the quarter where the 
general lived. This bull is too important a document for us 
not to give some extracts from it :— ; 


‘When on the memorable day of the 2nd of February, the French 
troops, after having invaded the most fertile provinces of the Papal 
States, suddenly rushed with hostility and impetuosity on the City of 
Rome, we could not persuade ourselves that such audacity could be 
attributed to the political and military motives assigned by the 
invaders, that is to say, to the necessity of defending themselves and 
repulsing the enemy from the lands of the hcly Roman Church, or to 
punish us for our firmness and refusal to condescend to some of the 
p®positions made to us by the French Government. We saw at 
once that the policy extended much farther than a temporary and 
military occupation, or to a display of anger towards ourselves. We 
saw at once that they were reviving and snatching from darkness 
projects of impiety which had appeared, if not repressed, at any 
rate quelled,—projects of craft, by which these men, deceivers and 
deceived, introducing sects of perdition by a vain and deceitful 
philosophy have for a long time been plotting the direst ruin 
of our most holy religion. We saw that in attacking our humble 
person, they were attacking and taking by force the see of the blessed 
Prince of the Apostles, hoping that by its overthrow, if that were 
possible, the Catholic Church, built by its divine Founder upon this 
seat, as upon an immovable stone, would fall into decay and 
utter ruin. We remember, with St. Ambrose, that when the 
holy man, Naboth, received a royal summons to give up a vineyard 
which he possessed, and where the king ordered the vines to 
be pulled up, and herbs to be planted, replied, ‘The Lord forbid 
it me, that I should give the inheritance of my fathers unto 
thee!’ Naboth defended his vineyard at the price of blood. 
Could we then, in spite of all that may happen, fail to defend 
our rights and the possession of the holy Roman Church, which 
we are engaged by religion and «a solemn oath to preserve to our 
utmost? Could we fail to claim the liberty of the Apostolic 
See, so closely connected with the liberty of the universal 
Church 

‘For this cause, by the authority of God omnipotent and his holy 
Apostles St. Peter and Paul, and our own, we declare that all those 
who, after the invasion of this illustrious city and these ecclesiastical 
possessions, after the sacrilMgious violation of the patrimony of St. 
Peter, prince of the apostles, undertaken and carried out by French 
troops, have committed in Rome or in the possessions of the Church, 
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against ecclesiastical immunity, against the temporal rights of the 
Church, and the Holy See, the crimes, or any of the crimes which we 
denounced in the two cunsistorial addresses above mentioned, and in 
several protests and complaints published by our order ; we declare 
that all persons thus designated, all their employers, abettors, counsei- 
lors, adherents, and all others who have ordered the execution of the 
said crimes, or have themselves committed them, to have incurred 
Major excommunication and the other censures and ecclesiastical 
penalties inflicted by the canons of the Church, by the apostolic con- 
stitution, and particularly by the decrees of the general councils, 
especially the Council of Trent (Session 22, cap. iv. De Ref.), and if 
needs be we excommunicate and anathematise them afresh. Then let 
us raise our hands to heaven in humbleness of heart, whilst we com- 
mend to God the just cause which we defend, and which is much 
more His than ours, and whilst we declare our readiness, through the 
grace of God, for the Church’s sake, to drain the cup which He 
deigned first to drink for her ; and we beseech and entreat Him by 
His bowels of mercy, not to reject or despise the prayers and suppli- 
cations which we make before Him day and night, for their repentance 
and salvation. Surely no happier or more consoling day could dawn 
on us, than that on which we could find our prayers answered, by 
divine mercy, and see our sons, who are now causing usso much grief 
and tribulation, seeking refuge in our paternal bosom, and hastening 
to re-enter the fold of the Lord.’ 


It is impossible not to acknowledge that—given the organi- 
zation of the Catholic Church-—this language bears the impress 
of great dignity. It was a terrible moral blow for the 
Empire. 

We can easily picture to ourselves the agitation in the city of 
Rome on reading this document. General Miollis, although 
he had no special order from the Emperor, no longer hesitated 
to make the Pope leave. He ordered General Rodet to take the 
necessary steps; the latter hesitated, but he did not dare to dis- 
obey his superior officer. He was to arrest Cardinal Pacca first, 
and then his Holiness, lest he might offer some opposition, and 
conduct them both by post to Florence. The principal points 
of the city were occupied by French troops, to prevent any 
rising. July 6th, 1809, at break of day, twenty French gen- 
darmes scaled the walls of the Quirinal, while General Rodet 
broke open the great door. In the first moment of confusion, 
on seeing the Holy Father surrounded by his Cardinals, he said 
that he had a disagreeable and painful commission to execute ; 
that he had orders to seize him and conduct him to a place 
which General Miollis would indicate. The Pope, perfectly 
undisturbed, replied: ‘If you believe it to be your duty to 
‘execute such an order from the Emperor, because you have 
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‘ given him an oath of fidelity and obedience, how much more 
‘should we maintain the rights of the Holy See, to which we 
‘are bound by so many oaths? We cannot, we ought not, and 
‘we will not give up what is not our own. The temporal 
‘domains belong to the Church, and we are only the admini- 
‘ strators of them. The Emperor may tear us to pieces, but he 
‘will never obtain that from us. After all we have done for 
‘him, we did not expect this treatment from him.’ ‘ Holy 
‘ Father,’ replied the General, ‘I know the Emperor is under 
‘ great obligations to you.’ ‘More than you are aware of,’ 
returned the Pope, in a warm tone. His Holiness, accom- 
panied by Cardinal Pacca, left his palace, surrounded by gen- 
darmes and sbirros, who led him over the broken pieces of the 
door scattered on the ground, and then thrust him intoa carriage, 
one window of which was nailed up, and the door bolted. He 
only brought away from Rome a few bajocci in his purse. ‘Of 
‘all our principality, this is all we now possess,’ said he, with a 
sad smile. He was taken first to Florence, then to Grenoble 
and Avignon, and at last to Saronne, where he was treated with 
some consideration, but always as a prisoner. 

When these important events were made known to Napoleon, 
he wrote to Cambacéres: ‘It was without my order, and against 
‘ my wish, that the Pope has been taken away from Rome. The 
‘moment that I am informed where he is settled, and that my 
‘ intentions can be known and executed in time, I shall see what 
‘ steps are to be taken.’* The tone of this letter does not mani- 
fest any very great displeasure; and yet no event ought to 
have disturbed the Emperor more. This coarse victory of phy- 
sical force over a defencelessness, which was sacred in the eyes 
of so many of his subjects, was worse than a defeat in the field 
of battle. What a striking proof of the vanity of that religious 
peace which he pretended to have concluded by means of the 
Concordat! His government surpassed the violence of the 
Directoire. He deprived his subjects of liberty, pronouncing 
in its stead, order, tranquillity, and the cessation of religious 
struggles. As soon as he failed to give what he had promised, 
there was no compensation; there remained only glory; but it 
was an empty glory, attended with much bloodshed. The 
captivity of the Pope was a constant source of peril, but after 
having done everything to bring about this issue, it was too late 
to complain, 

As he did not wish to retract these deeds of violence, there was 
nothing to do but to find some theory for their justification. So, 
in the month of October of the same year, the Emperor ordered 


* Schénbrunn, 23 Juillet, 1809. 
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two works to be written; the first to contain the history of the 
Concordat of Leo X., and the second to give the history of the 
struggles of Papacy against civil powers. For a great genius, 
Napoleon really showed a curious naiveté in resin. any confi- 
dence in state literature, and in imagining that venal and servile 
pens, writing to order, would have any other effect than to render 
the cause they were defending ridiculous. It is so with all hired 
and ‘patenteed’ writers, sbirros of the inkstand, who are worth 
no more than the bravos of the middle ages, who, like them pre- 
paring their blow in all security, strike from behind the noble 
victims of despotism. Besides, the master himself talked and 
wrote enough without paying vulgar pedants. The 10th 
of November, 1809, in addressing the deputies of the Roman 
States, he told them simply that France and Italy would from 
that time be under the same government. ‘ You need a power- 
‘ ful name,’ he added. ‘I feel a great satisfaction in being your 
‘benefactor.’ (As regards this benefit, it was worth three new 
departments to him). ‘But I do not intend any change to be 
‘ made in the religion of our fathers. As eldest son of the Church, 
‘I will not quit its bosom. Jesus Christ did not think it neces- 
‘ sary to establish a temporal sovereignty for St. Peter. I render 
‘unto God the things which are God’s, and unto Cxsar the 
‘ things which are Cesar’s.’ This last duty was singularly easy 
and agreeable to him, and he fulfilled it to the exclusion of all 
others. The Senate, whose obvious office was to let its master 
know what it really thought, could have rendered a useful 
service. But after all, the decrees of the Senate were not 
worth more than the pamphlets, and they had the advantage 
of being paid beforehand. The decree, explaining the motives 
for the union of the States of Rome to the Empire, was sent 
to the Senate, February 17th, 1810; it was a factum en 
regle, in which the imperious style of the master can be 
recognised in every line. This famous address begins thus: 
‘ Messieurs Senators,—The decree which we bring you consum- 
‘ mates one of the greatest political events of the great epoch in 
‘which we live. It unites the States of Rome to France. It 
‘ draws a firm line between the interests of politics and those of 
‘religion. It ensures a temporal, honourable, and independent 
‘ existence to the head of the Church.’ The decree, after having 
recalled the numerous benefits which Napoleon had conferred 
on religion, reproved the black ingratitude of the Pontiff, who 
would not suffer the violation of territories without protesting. 
‘ He offered neutrality to France; his neutrality! as if it could 
‘ exist with perfidy accustomed to violate it.’ All the acts of the 
Pope towards France are commented on with the same bitter- 
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ness. The time was come for the imperial eagles to take posses- 
sion of their ancient territory ; the domain of Charlemagne had 
fallen into the hands of an heir most worthy of it. ‘Rome 
‘belongs to the Emperor. Let these words, the policy of the 
‘ Court of Rome, be henceforth expunged from the language of 
‘ European diplomacy. The power of the Pontiff will no longer 
‘be armed in favour of the power of the Prince. The lips of 
‘the chief of the pastors of Jesus Christ will no longer open to 
‘curse. He will return to the true spirit of the gospel, which 
‘commands submission to temporal powers. He will profess 
‘with all the Churches of France the maxims drawn up by 
‘ Bossuet, whose heart was both Christian and French. Such a 
‘ return is worthy of the virtue and piety of the Holy Father— 
‘of him who has invoked with so much efficacy the gifts and 
‘ protection of the Eternal, in the beloved monarch of the French, 
‘ conqueror of Europe, restorer of the Church, and defender of 
‘the faith.” The Holy Father was sermonized as well as 
despoiled; these evangelical lessons were worth the temporal 
domain. Why should he complain? He received a revenue 
from the rents of the lands; the holy college was inscribed in 
the budget of the Emperor. Rome would have a feudatory 
king, whose empty title would ornament the Court of Napoleon. 
Cesar was to reign in the two domains ; he was to be king and 
pontiff, and the Pope nothing more than his officer. More than 
this, he is his own trumpeter, and proclaims his incomparable 
greatness before his fallen enemy. Submission to temporal 
authority was organized with a perfection which left no room 
for resistance. The gospel was carried out in its fundamental 
principle, gloria in excelsis. 

We will give the principal articles of the decree which con- 
cluded this period of struggle between the Emperor and 
Pius VII. 

‘ Art. I.—The Roman territory is united to the French Empire 
and forms an integral part of it. 

‘Art. II.—It will form two departments, and send seven 
deputies to the Corps Legislatif and one senator to the Senate, The 
city of Rome is the second city of the Empire. The occupant 
of the Imperial Throne will take the title of King of Rome. The 
Emperors, after being crowned in the Church of Nétre Dame, 
will be crowned in the Church of St. Peter. All foreign 
sovereignty is incompatible with the exercise of spiritual 
authority in the interior of the Empire. The Popes, at the 
time of their elevation to the Holy See, will take an oath never 
to do anything contrary to the four propositions of the Gallican 
Church, decided on in 1682,’ 
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Then follows the grant for the Pope.* 

The decree was to be taken to the Holy Father, and with it a 
letter from Napoleon, which still exists, It only tends to 
embitter an argument which was already sufficiently painful to 
‘the Pontiff. Speaking of the bull issued against him, the 
Emperor said: ‘I despise this excommunication, and I only 
‘look upon it as a piece of maliciousness. My throne comes 
‘from God, and to Him only am I accountable. The triple 
‘ tiara is a monstrous production of pride and ambition, quite 
‘ out of keeping with the humility of a vicar of Jesus Christ.’ 
To season these violent tirades with a little comic sult, the 
terrible correspondent adds: ‘The irascible passions of those 
‘ who surrounded your Holiness would have done a great deal 
‘of mischief if God had not given me calmness and a true 
‘ knowledge of the sublime principles of our religion.’ It is 
useless to remind our readers of the edifying manner in which 
’ this august calmness had been displayed. Napoleon, like a good 
apostle as he is, appeals to the gospel in proof of the usurpation 
of the temporal power. If the Pope would confine himself to 
the affairs of Heaven, the conqueror would leave him quiet. 
‘We do not speak to your Holiness in doubtful or insidious 
‘language. Religion is clear: Jesus Christ and His Apostles 
‘ preached it on the roofs. You are nothing when your kingdom 
‘is of this world.’+ ‘The priests,’ he exclaimed, one day, in a 
conseil d’état, ‘ have taken the soul, and only left us the body—or 
‘rather the corpse.” No one was less disposed than he to be 
content with this division, as he plainly showed in this same 
letter, in which he tries to oblige the Pope, as well as all the 

riests in the Roman States, to take a political oath. Thus, going 
yond one of the greatest errors of the French Revolution, he 
would have had a sworn Papacy. If he had succeeded in this 
attempt, he would not only have become Emperor of the West, 
he would also have been grand Lama. 

In order to complete this measure, the voice of the French 
clergy was necessary ; but accustomed as they were to the ener- 
vating atmosphere of a degraded episcopacy, which incessantly 
styled him the anointed of God, the new Cyrus, the new Charle- 
magne, he did not doubt their docility. Besides, he had sur- 
passed them in the art of composing picked assemblies, which 
served as a sonorous echo to the will of the despot. He gave 
an example of this at the time of the convocation of the official 
representatives of the Jews, to place the synagogues under 
administrative control. Ina letter written to M. de Champagny, 


* « Correspondance de Nap.,’ vol. xi. p. 222. 
+ ‘Correspondance,’ yol. xx. pp. 169—171. 
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Napoleon asks him to arrange for a numerous but well-chosen 
assembly, which could easily be swayed or influenced. 


‘ If there is any extraordinary resistance, you must place the fanatic 
rabbis under the necessity of choosing between adopting the resolu- 
tions or incurring the danger of refusal, and point out to them that 
the latter would result in an expulsion of the Jews. Besides, in a 
large assembly, there will be many who will fear loss of fortune. You 
taust also ascertain beforehand whether the opinions of the present 
deputies coincide with the answers to the questions, and to what 
extent they are attached to their theological views.’ * 


Thus the Imperial Government, with a tender solicitude for 
the deliberative assemblies which it convoked, provided them 
with answers as well as questions. 

The Emperor sent by his ministre des cultes certain questions 
to the committee of bishops, which were in reality counsels and 
orders. He asked them, amongst other things, if the govern- 
ment of the Church was arbitrary; if the Pope could, from 
motives derived from temporal affairs, refuse his intervention in 
spiritual affairs; if it would not be expedient to call a council; 
if the French Government could be accused of having violated 
the Concordat; if his Majesty, justly considering himself the 
most powerful of Christians, had not to provide remedies for evils 
of the Church which the Papacy refused ; and what ought to be 
done to prevent the scandal of bulls of excommunication, such 
as the Holy Father had just issued?+ The bishops found great 
difficulty in replying to this powerful Christian. On the whole, 
their answers were in accordance with his wishes, though they 
softened as much as possible everything which was offensive to the 
Pope. But, notwithstanding their desire to please their master, 
they could not help saying that the authority of the Pope was 
necessary for general councils. They quickly, however, returned 
to the right track by declaring that they could conscientiously 
say the Concordat had not been violated. The report of the 
Conseil d’ Etat declared plainly that the bishops were unanimous 
in blaming the conduct of the Pope.t These were certainly 
strange confessors, and Napoleon might well count on their 
baseness. If he had raised altars, he certainly had not raised 
the moral standard of the priesthood. Wooden vases had been 
replaced by golden ones, but one might exclaim with the 
poet 


‘Comment en un plomb vil lor pur s’est changé.’ 


* St. Cloud, 3 Sept. 1806, vol. xxii. p. 129. 
+ ‘Correspondance,’ vol. xx. pp. 111—113. 
‘Correspondance,’ yol. xx. pp. 122—1235. 
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The French clergy had, however, already had sufficient expe- 
rience of what Napoleon understood by the independence of the 
spiritual power. Not only were they attacked for the slightest 
opposition, and many hundreds cast into prison, but whenever 
they tried to revive religious life, they were constantly stopped 
by orders without appeal. The contemplative religious orders, 
which were treated by the Emperor with the greatest contempt, 
were severely prohibited. ‘I will not have any more convents,’ 


he wrote to his ministre des finances. ‘If these ridiculous insti- _ 


‘ tutions are not destroyed by a single blow, we shall see them 
‘revive.’ * Still the same powerful Christian! Neither would 
he tolerate any extraordinary preaching. ‘I will have no mis- 
* sions in France,’ he wrote to his ministre des cultes. ‘I do not 
‘ want travelling preachers wandering through the Empire as 
‘ missionaries.’ 

The apostles would have been greatly impeded in their work 
by the Concordat. ‘I will tolerate no mission of any kind. I 
‘am content with religion at home, but do not care for its pro- 
‘pagation in foreign parts. Prepare the plan of a decree on 
‘ this subject—I want to bring it to an end.’+ Thus the zeal of 
the Emperor was to be the model for the Church. She was to 
conform to his temperament, and exercise the apostleship as he 
exercised it. He was satisfied with the exercise of religion at 
home; she was to be the same. 

When Augustus had drunk, Poland was intoxicated. When 
Napoleon felt the need of preaching the gospel to every human 
creature, it was time for the Church to remember the command 
of her Divine Master, and baptize all nations. But the Emperor 
had another gospel to preach—the gospel of bloodshed —which he 
imposed at the point of the sword, and which was his own reign, 
and not that of Jesus! The Church was to take a part in his great 
work, by preaching submission to the oppressed, and singing 
Te Deums to his glory. The conférences of Abbé Frayssinons 
were suppressed as well as the missions, because they savoured 
of propagation. ‘I will have religion at home, but I will con- 
‘vert no one.’ It was true official religion, paid and kept in 
check—the vile instrument of power which the adversaries of 
Christianity would take good care not to break. A Pope 
despoiled and captive, a clergy broken down or reduced to 
servitude, deep trouble in every conscience—such was the state 
of the Church in the vast Empire of Napoleon in the year of 
grace 1810—the epoch at which the twentieth and last volume 
of his Correspondence stops. When the next appears, we shall 


* «Correspondance,’ vol. xix. p. 519. 
+ ‘Correspondance,’ vol. xix. p. 458. 
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see how complicated the situation became; and then we shall 
know all the glorious consequences of the Concordat. 


The lessons to be gathered from the facts we have related are 
very clear. No elaboration is necessary to point them out. The 
solution of the Roman question under the first Empire was false 
and transitory; it did not resolve the difficulty, because for a 
great evil it substituted an evil still greater. No doubt the 
temporal power of the Papacy was a false institution, adverse to 
the true interests of religion, which it injured in its undignified 
struggles; no doubt it was from its origin a deplorable devia- 
tion from the fundamental principles of Christianity—whose 
kingdom is not of this world. We are not called upon to prove 
it here, but so long as the union of the two powers was the 
universal system in Europe, it harmonized in a certain measure 
with the general condition of things. The Reformation began 
to break up this union; the French revolution, in transforming 
the State, and separating it, at any rate in a civil point of view, 
from the religious power, created new and insurmountable diff- 
culties for the Roman theocracy, which found itself amidst 
governments animated by principles adverse to its own govern- 
ments, with which, however, it was necessary to treat. Not 
admitting in any degree the distinction between civil and reli- 
gious authority, it was in opposition to all around it, and was 
obliged either to recognise acquired rights—like civil marriage 
and the abolition of ecclesiastical jurisdiction, which appeared 
enormities—or issue vain and sterile anathemas. This was an 
anomaly which it could not overcome, and the permanent 
cause of a struggle in which defeat was inevitable; for either 
Society must retrograde, which was impossible, or the Papacy, as 
a secular institution, must transform itself to suit the new condi- 
tions of Europe, which was to abdicate. We may add that the 
temporal power which bound the Papacy to the theocratic 
system was the cause of its most grievous inconsistency, for, in 
order to preserve or recover some strips of territory, it often 
made undue concessions. Was it not the evident desire to 
recover possession of the Légations, which drove Pius VII. to 
Paris to crown Napoleon, and compromise in a most direct 
manner his pontifical dignity? It was well, then, that 
the Papacy should be enfranchised from a sovereignty which, 
far from insuring its independence, rendered all independence 
illusive, and pressed upon it with all the weight of the most 
vulgar interests. It is a curious fact that at that time a Cardinal 
Secretary of State, and a faithful companion of the Pope during 
his captivity, had already understood that after all the loss of 
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the temporal power might be an advantage to the Church. 
We read the following passage in the Mémoires of Cardinal 
Pacca :— 


‘ However painful the loss of the States of the Holy See was, I 
believed that the Lord could greatly bless it to His Church. I thought 
that the fall of the temporal power of the Popes would at least weaken 
and destroy that jealousy and blind antipathy which exists between 
the clergy and the Court of Rome ; and that the Pontiffs, freed from 
the burden of temporal affairs, would consecrate al] their care to the 
spiritual well-being of their flock ; that the Church, deprived of the 
splendour of riches and honour, would see those enter it only who 
bonum opus desiderant, and that the Popes would consider birth and 
the recommendation of courts less, in the choice of counsellors and 
ministers, and in Roman promotions in general, of which it may often 
be said : Multiplicasti gentem sed non magnificasti letitiam ; in short, 
that there would no longer be reason to fear that ecclesiastical deci- 
sions were influenced by political and worldly considerations, or that 
their weight thrown into the balance might tend to cause an undue 
compliance.’ 


The evil must, indeed, have been deep and real, for a high 
dignitary of the Roman Church to confess it with this sincerity. 
How is it, then, that after having been rooted out in 1809, it 
reappeared a few years later? It is, we repeat, because the 
remedy was worse than the evil. It was the despotism of the 
State which tried to destroy that of the Church, or rather to 
take possession of it; for Napoleon made himself its heir, and 
revived, for his own advantage in Paris, what he had so violently 
destroyed in Rome. All the fine maxims he uttered on the dis- 
tinction of the two powers are nothing more than a veil to hide 
a tyranny a hundred times worse than that which he pretended 
todestroy. The violence of his language, moreover, which always 
exceeded that of his acts, added to the odium of his conduct. 
It was precisely because he trod the temporal Papacy under foot 
that it took root again ; it was because he spared neither insult 
nor injury that he provoked invincible resistance. Liberty alone 
was capable of destroying the decrepit system of the Roman 
theocracy ; to pretend to overthrow it by force, and by a crime 
which surpassed its worst iniquities, was to prepare the way for 
a sure and certain revenge. It would be the same to-day if the 
civil power followed the same track. The Roman question, as 
we remarked at the beginning of this article, is greatly simpli- 
fied now, because it is confined to the States of the Church, 
and the temporal power has no longer to contend with a foreign 
government, but with the legitimate aspirations of a people 
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whom it oppresses, and who will no longer bear the sacerdotal 
yoke. Hence it follows that it can only exist at the price of a 
flagrant injustice. And yet it would spring up again from its 
own ashes; it would infallibly revive, if the civil power were 
again to constitute itself its heir, and pretend to receive the 
sceptre of consciences from its faltering hands. It will not be 
so; everything indicates that Italy seriously accepts the motto 
of Cavour :—A free Church in a free State. 

On another occasion we may trace the history of the impor- 
tant transactions, which during the last ten years have prepared 
the issue which modern society awaits with so much anxiety. It 
will be easy to show that they are characterized by a very 
different spirit from that which animated the first Empire, and 
that consequently there is every chance of success. But there 
must be a complete abolition of everything which recalls the 
ancient system that is dying out. Concordats cannot outlive 
the temporal Papacy, for the only reason for their existence was 
to provide precautions and guarantees against the encroachments 
of foreign powers. The conclusion at which we arrive after 
this long study is, that in order not to fail in this grave question 
of the relations of the two powers, as in fact in every other, we 
must follow a system exactly opposite to that of Napoleon’s. 
His system can be summed up in two words— Universal despotism. 


Let ours be, Universal liberty. 


Art. I1.—T7he Imagination : Its Functions and its Culture. 


THERE are in whose notion education would seem to consist 
in the production of a certain repose through the development 
of this and that faculty, and the depression, if not eradication, 
of this and that other faculty. But if mere repose were the end 
in view, an unsparing depression of all the faculties would be 
the surest means of approaching it, provided always the animal 
instincts could be depressed likewise, or, better still, kept in a 
state of constant repletion. Happily, however, for the human 
race, it possesses in the passion of hunger even, a more immediate 
saviour than in the wisest selection and treatment of its faculties. 
For repose is not the end of education ; its end is a noble unrest, an 
ever renewed awaking from the dead, a ceaseless questioning of 
the past for the interpretation of the future, an urging on of the 
motions of life, which had better far be accelerated into fever, 
than retarded into lethargy. 
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By those who consider a balanced repose the end of culture, 
the imagination’ must necessarily be regarded as the one 
faculty before all others to be suppressed. ‘Are there not 
facts?’ say they. ‘Why forsake them for fancies? Is 
‘there not that which may be known? Why forsake it for 
‘inventions? What God hath made, into that let man 
inquire.’ 

We answer: To inquire into what God has made is the main 
function of the imagination. It is aroused by facts, is nourished 
by facts, seeks for higher and yet higher ten in those facts ; 
but refuses to regard science as the sole interpreter of nature, 
or the laws of science as the only region of discovery. 

We must begin with a definition of the word imagination, or 
rather some description of the faculty to which we give the 
name. 

The word itself means an imaging or a making of likenesses. 
The imagination is that faculty which gives form to thought— 
not necessarily uttered form, but form capable of being uttered 
in shape or in sound, or in any mode upon which the senses can 
lay hold. It is, therefore, that faculty in man which is likest to 
the prime operation of the power of God, and has, therefore, 
been called the creative faculty, and its exercise creation. Poet 
means maker. We must not forget, however, that between 
creator and poet lies the one unpassable gulf which distinguishes 
—far be it from us to say divides—all that is God’s from all that 
is man’s; a gulf teeming with infinite revelations, but a gulf over 
which no man can pass to find out God, although God needs not 
to pass over it to find man; the gulf between that which calls, 
and that which is thus called into being; between that which 
makes in its own image and that which is made in that image. 
It is better to keep the word creation for that calling out of 
nothing which is the imagination of God; except it be as an 
occasional symbolic expression, whose daring is fully recognized, 
of the likeness of man’s work to the work of his maker. The neces- 
sary unlikeness between the creator and the created holds within 
it the equally necessary likeness of the thing made to him who 
makes it, and so of the work of the made to the work of the 
maker, When therefore, refusing to employ the word creation 
of the work of man, we yet use the word imagination of the work 
of God, we cannot be said to dare at all. It is only to give the 
name of man’s faculty to that power after which and by which 
it was fashioned. The imagination of man is made in the image 
of the imagination of God. Everything of man must have been 
of God first ; and it will help much towards our understanding of 
the imagination and its functions in man if we first succeed in 
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regarding aright the imagination of God, in which the imagina- 
tion of man lives and moves and has its being. 

As to what thought is in the mind of God ere it takes form, or 
what the form is to him ere he utters it ; in a word, what the con- 
sciousness of God is in either case, all we can say is, that our 
consciousness in the resembling conditions must, afar off, resemble 
his. But when we come to consider the acts embodying the Divine 
thought (if indeed thought and act be not with him one and the 
same), then we enter a region of large difference. We discover at 
once, for instance, that where a man would make a machine, or 
a picture, or a book, God makes the man that makes the book, 
or the picture, or the machine. Would God give us a drama? 
He makes a Shakespere. Or would he construct a drama more 
immediately his own? He begins with the building of the 
stage itself, and that stage is a world—a universe of worlds. 
He makes the actors, and they do not act,—they are their part. 
He utters them into the visible to work out their life—his 
drama. When he would have an epic, he sends a thinking hero 
into his drama, and the epic is the soliloquy of his Hamlet. Instead 
of writing his lyrics, he sets his birds and his maidens a-singing. 
All the processes of the ages are God’s science ; all the flow of 
history is his poetry. His sculpture is not in marble, but in 
living and speech-giving forms, which pass away, not to yield 
place to those that come after, but to be perfected in a nobler 
studio. What he has done remains, although it vanishes; and 
he never either forgets what he has once done, or does it even 
once again. As the thoughts move in the mind of a man, 
so move the worlds of men and women in the mind of God, 
and make no confusion there, for there they had their birth, 
the offspring of his imagination. Man is but a thought of 
God. 


If we now consider the so-called creative faculty in man, we 
shall find that in no primary sense is this faculty creative. 
Indeed, a man is rather being thought than thinking, when a new 
thought arises in his mind. He knew it not till he found it 
there, therefore he could not even have sent for it. He did not 
create it, else how could it be the surprise that it was when it 
arose? He may, indeed, in rare instances foresee that something 
is coming, and make ready the place for its birth ; but that is 
the utmost relation of consciousness and will he can bear to the 
dawning idea. Leaving this aside, however, and turning to the 
embodiment or revelation of thought, we shall find that a man no 
more creates the forms by which he would reveal his thoughts, 
han he creates those thoughts themselves. 

For what are the forms by means of which a man may reveal 
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his thoughts? Are they not those of nature? But although 
he is created in the closest sympathy with these forms, yet 
even these forms are not born in his mind. What springs 
there is the perception that this or that form is already an ex- 
pression of this or that phase of thought or of feeling. For the 
world around him is an outward figuration of the condition of 
his mind ; an inexhaustible storehouse of forms whence he may 
choose exponents—the crystal pitchers that shall protect his 
thought and not need to be broken that the light may break 
forth. The meanings are in those forms already, else they could 
be no garment of unveiling. God has made the world that it 
should thus serve his creature, developing in the service that 
imagination whose necessity it meets. The man has but to 
light the lamp within the form: his imagination is the light, 
it is not the form. Straightway the shining thought makes the 
form visible, and becomes itself visible through the form.* 

In illustration of what we mean, take a passage from the poet 
Shelley. 

In his poem Adonais, written upon the death of Keats, re- 
presenting death as the revealer of secrets, he says :— 


‘The one remains ; the many change and pass; 
Heaven’s light for ever shines; earth’s shadows fly ; 
Life, like a dome of many coloured glass, 
Stains the white radiance of eternity, 
Until death tramples it to fragments.’ 


This is a new embodiment, certainly, whence he who gains not, 
for the moment at least, a loftier feeling of death, must be dull 
either of heart or of understanding. But has Shelley created 
this figure, or only put together its parts according to the harmony 
of truths already embodied in each of the parts? For first he 
takes the inventions of his fellow-men, in glass, in colour, in 
dome: with these he represents life as finite though elevated, 
and as an analysis although a lovely one. Next he presents 
eternity as the dome of the sky above this dome of coloured 
glass—the sky having ever been regarded as the true symbol of 
eternity. This portion of the figure he enriches by the attribution 
of whiteness, or unity and radiance. And last, he shows us 
Death as the destroying revealer, walking aloft through the upper 
region, treading out this life-bubble of colours, that the man 
may look beyond it and behold the true, the uncoloured, the all- 
coloured. 

* We would not be understood to say that the man works conscious! 


even in this. Oftentimes, if not always, the vision arises in the mind, 
thought and form together. 
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But although the human imagination has no choice but to 
make use of the forms already prepared for it, its operation is the 
same as that of the divine inasmuch as it does put thought into 
form. And if it be to man what creation is to God, we must 
expect to find it operative in every sphere of human activity. 
Such is, indeed, the fact, and that to a far greater extent than is 
commonly supposed. 

_The sovereignty of the imagination, for instance, over the 
region of poetry will hardly, in the present day at least, be 
questioned ; but not every one is prepared to be told that the 
imagination has had nearly as much to do with the making of 
our language as with ‘Macbeth’ or the ‘ Paradise Lost.’ The half 
of our language is the work of the imagination. 

For how shall two agree together what name they shall give to 
a thought or a feeling ? How shall the one show the other that 
which is invisible? True, he can unveil the mind’s construction 
in the face—that living eternally changeful symbol which God 
has hung in front of the unseen spirit—but that without words 
reaches only to the expression of present feeling. To attempt to 
employ it alone for the conveyance of the intellectual or the 
historical would constantly mislead ; while the expression of feel- 
ing itself would be misinterpreted, especially with regard to 
cause and object: the dumb show would be worse than dumb. 

But let a man become aware of some new movement within 
him. Loneliness comes with it, for he would share his mind with 
his friend, and he cannot ; he is shut up in speechlessness. Thus 

He may live a man forbid 

Weary sevennights nine times nine, 
or the first moment of his perplexity may be that of his release. 
Gazing about him in pain, he suddenly beholds the material form 
of his immaterial condition. There stands his thought! God 
thought it before him, and put its picture there ready for him 
when he wanted it. Or, to express the thing more prosaically, the 
man cannot look around him long without perceiving some form, 
aspect, or movement of nature, some relation between its forms, 
or between such and himself which resembles the state or motion 
within him. This he seizes as the symbol, as the garment or 
body of his invisble thought, presents it to his friend, and his 
friend understands him. Every word so employed with a new 
meaning is henceforth, in its new character, born of the spirit 
and not of the flesh, born of the imagination and not of the 
understanding, and is henceforth submitted to new laws of growth 
and modification. 

‘ Thinkest thou,’ says Carlyle in ‘Past and Present,’ ‘there 
‘were no poets till Dan Chaucer? No heart burning with a 
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‘ thought which it could not hold, and had no word for; and needed 
‘to shape and coin a word for—what thou callest a metaphor, 
‘trope, or the like? For every word we have there was such a 
‘man and poet. The coldest word was once a glowing new 
‘metaphor and bold questionable originality. Thy very 
‘ ATTENTION, does it not mean an attentio, a STRETCHING-TO ? 
' ‘Fancy that act of the mind, which all were conscious of, which 
i! ‘none had yet named,—when this new poet first felt bound and 
‘ driven to name it. His questionable originality and new glowing 
‘metaphor was found adoptable, intelligible, and remains our 
‘name for it to this day.’ 

All words, then, belonging to the inner world of the mind, 
are of the imagination, are originally poetic words. The better, 
however, any such word is fitted for the needs of humanity, the 
sooner it loses its poetic aspect by commonness of use. It ceases 
to be heard as a symbol, and appears only as a sign. Thus 
thousands of words which were originally poetic words owing 
their existence to the imagination, lose their vitality, and harden 
into mummies of prose. Not merely in literature does poetry 
come first, and prose afterwards, but poetry is the source of all 
the language that belongs to the inner world, whether it be 
of passion or of metaphysics, of psychology or of aspiration. 
No poetry comes by the elevation of prose; but the half of 
prose comes by the ‘massing into the common clay’ of thou- 
sands of winged words, whence, like the lovely shells of by-gone 
ages, one is occasionally disinterred by some lover of speech, 
We i) and held up to the light to show the play of colour in its 
TAG manifold laminations. 

For the world is—allow us the homely figure—the human 
being turned inside out. All that moves in the mind is sym- 
i bolized in Nature. Or, to use another more philosophical, and 
ai certainly not less poetic figure, the world is a sensuous analysis 
iI of humanity, and hence an inexhaustible wardrobe for the 
clothing of human thought. Take any word expressive of 
emotion—take the word emotion itself—and you will find that 
its primary meaning is of the outer world. In the swaying of 
the woods, in the unrest of the “wavy plain,” the imagination 
saw the picture of a well-known condition of the human mind ; 
and hence the word emotion.* 

But while the imagination of man has thus the divine 
function of putting thought into form, it has a duty altogether 


* This passage contains only a repetitionof what is far better said in the 

receding extract from Carlyle, but it was written before we had read 

tif reviewers may be allowed to confess such ignorance) the book from 
which that extract is taken. 
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human, which is paramount to that function—the duty, namely, 
which springs from his immediate relation to the Father, that 
of following and finding out the divine imagination in whose 
image it was made. To do this, the man must watch its signs, 
its manifestations. He must contemplate what the Hebrew 
poets call the works of His hands. 

‘ But to follow those is the province of the intellect, not of the 
‘ imagination.—We will leave out of the question at present 
that poetic interpretation of the works of Nature with which the 
intellect has almost nothing, and the imagination almost every- 
thing, todo. It is unnecessary to insist that the higher being 
of a flower even is dependent for its reception upon the human 
imagination ; that science may pull the snow-drop to shreds, 
but cannot find out the idea of suffering hope and pale confident 
submission, for the sake of which that darling of the spring 
looks out of heaven, namely, God’s heart, upon us his wiser and 
more sinful children ; for if there be any truth in this region of 
things acknowledged at all, it will be at the same time acknow- 
ledged that that region belongs to the imagination. We confine 
ourselves to that questioning of the works of God which is called 
the province of science. 

‘Shall, then, the human intellect,’ we ask, ‘come into readier 
‘ contact with the divine imagination than that human imagina- 
‘tion?’ The work of the Higher must be discovered by the 
search of the Lower in degree which is yet similar in kind. 
Let us not be supposed to exclude the intellect from a share in 
every highest office. Man is not divided when the manifestations 
of his life are distinguished. The intellect ‘is all in every part.’ 
There were no imagination without intellect, however much it 
may appear that intellect can exist without imagination. What 
we mean to insist upon is, that in finding out the works of God, 
the Intellect must labour, workman-like, under the direction of 
the architect, Imagination. Herein, too, we proceed in the hope 
to show how much more than is commonly supposed the 
imagination has to do with human endeavour; how large a 
share it has in the work that is done under the sun. 

‘But how can the imagination have anything to do with 
‘science? That region, at least, is governed by fixed laws.’ 

_ €True,’ we answer. ‘But how much do we know of these 
‘laws? How much of science already belongs to the region of 
‘ the ascertained—in other words, has been conquered by the 
‘intellect ? We will not now dispute your vindication of the 
‘ ascertained from the intrusion of the imagination; but we do 
‘claim for it all the undiscovered, all the unexplored.’ ‘ Ah, 
‘ well! There it can do little harm. There let it run * if you 
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‘will.’ ‘No,’ we reply. ‘License is not what we claim when 
‘ we assert the duty of the imagination to be that of following 
‘and finding out the work that God maketh. Her part is to 
‘ understand God ere she attempts to utter man. Where is the 
‘room for being fanciful or riotous here? It is* only the 
‘ ill-bred, that is, the uncultivated imagination that will amuse 
‘ itself where it ought to worship and work.’ 

‘But the facts of Nature are to be discovered only by observa- 
‘tion and experiment.’ True. But how does the man of 
science come to think of his experiments? Does observation 
reach to the non-present, the possible, the yet unconceived ?. 
Even if it showed you the experiments which ought to be made, 
will observation reveal to you the experiments which might be 
made? And who can tell of which kind is the one that carries 
in its bosom the secret of the law you seek? We yield you 
your facts. The laws we claim for the prophetic imagination. 
‘He hath set the world in man’s heart,’ not in his understand- 
ing. And the heart must open the door to the understanding. 
It is the far-seeing imagination which beholds what might be 
a form of things, and says to the intellect: ‘Try whether that 
‘ may not be the form of these things ;’ which beholds or invents 
a harmonious relation of parts and operations, and sends the 
intellect to find out whether that be not the harmonious rela- 
tion of them—that is, the law of the phenomenon it con- 
templates. Nay, the poetic relations themselves in the phe- 
nomenon may suggest to the imagination the law that rules its 
scientific life. Yea more than this: we dare to claim for the true, 
childlike, humble imagination, such an inward oneness with the 
laws of the universe that it possesses in itself an insight into 
the very nature of things. 

Lord Bacon tells us that a prudent question is the half of 
knowledge. Whence comes this prudent question? we repeat. 
And we answer, From the imagination. It is the imagination 
that suggests in what direction to make the new inquiry— 
which, should it cast no immediate light on the answer sought, 
can yet hardly fail to be a step towards final discovery. Eve 
experiment has its origin in hypothesis; without the pio § 
folding of hypothesis, the house of science could never arise. 
And the construction of any hypothesis whatever is the work of 
the imagination. The man who cannot invent will never dis- 
cover. ‘The imagination often gets a glimpse of the law itself 
long before it is or can be ascertained to be a law.* 


* This paper was already written when, happening to mention the present 
subject to a mathematica friend, a lecturer at one of the Universities, he 
gave us a corroborative instance. He had lately guessed that a certain 
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The region belonging to the pure intellect is straitened : the 
imagination labours to extend its territories, to give it room. 
She sweeps across the borders, searching out new lands into 
which she may guide her plodding brother. The imagination 
is the light which redeems from the darkness for the eyes of the 
understanding. Novalis says, ‘The imagination is the stuff of 
‘the intellect’—affords, that is, the material upon which the 
intellect works. And Bacon, in his ‘Advancement of Learning,’ 
fully recognizes this its office, corresponding to the foresight of 
God in this, that it beholds afar off. And he says: ‘ Imagina- 
‘ tion is much akin to miracle-working faith.’* 

In the scientific region of her duty of which we speak, the 
Imagination cannot have her perfect work; this belongs to 
another and higher sphere than that of intellectual truth—that, 
namely, of full-globed humanity, operating in which she gives 
birth to poetry—truth in beauty. But her function in the com- 
plete sphere of our nature, will, at the same time, influence her 
more limited operation in the sections that belong to science. 
Coleridge says that no one but a poet will make any further 
great discoveries in mathematics; and Bacon says that ‘ wonder,’ 
that faculty of the mind especially attendant on the child-like 
imagination, ‘is the seed of knowledge.’ The influence of the 
poetic upon the scientific imagination is, for instance, especially 
present in the construction of an invisible whole from the hints 
afforded by a visible part; where the needs of the part, its useless- 


algebraic process could be shortened exceedingly if the method which 
his imagination suggested should prove to be a true one—that is, an 
algebraic law. He put it to the test of experiment—committed the veri- 
fication, that is, into the hands of his intellect—and found the method 
true. It has since been accepted by the Royal Society. 

Noteworthy illustration we haye lately found in the record of the 
experiences of an Edinburgh detective, an Irishman of the name of 
McLevy. ‘That the service of the imagination in the solution of the 
problems peculiar to his calling is well known to him, we could adduce 
many proofs. He recognizes its function in the construction of the theory 
which shall unite this and that hint into an organic whole, and he 
expressly sets forth the need of a theory before facts can be serviceable :— 

‘I would wait for my ‘‘idea.” ... Inever did any good without 
‘mine. . . . Chance never smiled on me unless I poked her some way ; so 
‘that my ‘‘ notion,” after all, has been in the getting of it my own work 
‘only perfected by a higher hand.’ 

‘On leaving the shop I went direct to Prince’s Street,—of course with 
‘an idea in my mind; and somehow I have always been contented with 
‘one idea when I could not get another ; and the advantage of sticking by 
‘one is, that the other don’t jostle it and turn you about in a circle when 
‘ you should go in a straight line.’ 

* We are sorry we cannot verify this quotation, for which we are 
indebted to Mr. Oldbuck the Antiquary, in the novel of that ilk. There 
is, however, little room for doubt that it is sufficiently correct. 
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ness, its broken relations, are the only guides to a multiplex har- 
mony, completeness, and end, which is the whole. From a little 
bone, worn with ages of death, older than the man can think, his 
scientific oe dashed with the poetic, calls up the form, size, 
habits, periods, belonging to an animal never beheld by human 
eyes, even to the mingling contrasts of scales and wings, ot feathers 
and hair. Through the combined lenses of science and imagi- 
nation, we look back into ancient times, so dreadful in their incom- 
pleteness, that it may well have been the task of seraphic faith, 
as well as of cherubic imagination, to behold in the wallowing 
monstrosities of the terror-teeming earth, the prospective, quiet, 
age-long labour of God preparing the world with all its humble 
graceful service for his unborn Man. The imagination of the 
poet, on the other hand, dashed with the imagination of the man 
of science, revealed to Goethe the prophecy of the flower in the 
leaf. No other than an artistic imagination, however, fulfilled 
of science, could have attained to the discovery of the fact that 
the leaf is the imperfect flower. 

When we turn to history, however, we find probably the 
greatest operative sphere of the intellectuo-constructive imagi- 
nation. Todiscover its laws; the cycles in which events return, 
with the reasons of their return, recognizing them notwith- 
standing metamorphosis ; to perceive the vital motions of this 
spiritual body of mankind ; to learn from its facts the rule of 
God; to construct from a succession of broken indications a 
whole accordant with human nature; to approach a scheme of 
the forces at work, the passions overwhelming or upheaving, the 
aspirations securely upraising, the selfishnesses debasing and 
crumbling, with the vital interworking of the whole ; to illumi- 
nate all from the analogy with individual life, and from the 
predominant phases of individual character which are taken as 
the mind of the people—this is the province of the imagination. 
Without her influence no process of recording events can 
develope into a history. As truly might that be called the 
description of a voleano.which occupied itself with a delineation 
of the shapes assumed by the smoke expelled from the moun- 
tain’s burning bosom. What history becomes under the full 
sway of the imagination may be seen in the ‘ History of the 
‘ French Revolution,’ by Thomas Carlyle, at once a true picture, 
a philosophical revelation, a noble poem. 

There is a wonderful passage about Zime in Shakespere’s 
‘ Rape of Lucrece,’ which shows how he understood history. The 

ge is really about history, and not about time; for time 
itself does nothing—not even ‘blot old books and alter their 
contents.’ It is the forces at work in time that produce all the 
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changes ; and they are history. We quote for the sake of one 
line chiefly, but the whole stanza is pertinent. 
‘ Time's glory is to calm contending kings, 

To unmask falsehood, and bring truth to light, 

To stamp the seal of time in aged things, 

To wake the morn and sentinel the night, 

To wrong the wronger till he render right ; 

To ruinate proud buildings with thy hours, 

And smear with dust their glittering golden towers.’ 

To wrong the wronger till he render right. Here is a historical 
cycle worthy of the imagination of Shakespere, yea, worthy of 
the creative imagination of our God—the God who made the 
Shakespere with the imagination, as well as evolved the history 
from the laws which that imagination followed and found out. 

In full instance we would refer our readers to Shakespere’s 
historical plays; and, as a side-illustration, to the fact that he 
repeatedly represents his greatest characters, when at the point of 
death, as relieving their overcharged minds by prophecy. Such 
prophecy is the result of the light of imagination, cleared of all 
distorting dimness by the vanishing of earthly hopes and 
desires, cast upon the facts of experience. Such prophecy is 
the perfect working of the historical imagination. 

. In the interpretation of individual life, the same principles 
hold; and nowhere can the imagination be more healthily and 
rewardingly occupied than in ee to construct the life 
of an individual out of the fragments which are all that can 
reach us of the history of even the noblest of our race. How 
this will apply to the reading of the gospel story we leave to 
the earnest thought of our readers. 

We now pass to one more sphere in which the student imagi- 
nation works in glad freedom—the sphere which is understood 
to belong more immediately to the poet. 

We have already said that the forms of Nature (by which 
word forms we mean any of those conditions of Nature which 
affect the senses of man) are so many approximate representa- 
tions of the mental conditions of humanity. The outward, 
commonly called the material, is informed by, or has form in 
virtue of the inward or immaterial—in a word, the thought. 
The forms of Nature are the representations of human thought 
in virtue of their being the embodiment of God’s thought. 
As such, therefore, they can be read and used to “ depth, 
shallow or profound. Men of all ages and all developments 
have discovered in them the means of expression; and the men 
of ages to come, before us in every path along which we are 
now striving, must likewise find such means in those forms, 
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unfolding with their unfolding necessities. The man, then, who, 
in harmony with nature, attempts the discovery of more of her 
meanings, is a searching out the things of God. The deepest 
of these are far too simple for us to understand as yet. But let 
our imagination interpretive reveal to us one severed significance 
of one of her parts, and such is the harmony of the whole, that 
all the realm of Nature is open to us henceforth—not without 
labour—and in time. Upon the man who can understand the 
human meaning of the snowdrop, of the primrose, or of. the 
daisy, the life of the earth blossoming into the cosmical flower of 
a perfect moment will one day seize, possessing him with its 
prophetic hope, arousing his conscience with the vision of the 
‘rest that remaineth,’ and stirring up the aspiration to enter 
into that rest : 
‘ Thine is the tranquil hour, purpureal Eve! 

But long as godlike wish, or hope divine, 

Informs my spirit, ne’er can I believe 

That this magnificence is wholly thine! 

— From worlds not quickened by the sun 

A portion of the gift is won ; 

An intermingling of Heaven’s pomp is spread 

On ground which British shepherds tread !’ 


Even the careless curve of a frozen cloud across the blue will 
calm some troubled thoughts, may slay some selfish thoughts. 
And what shall be said of such gorgeous shows as the scarlet 
poppies in the green corn, the likest we have to those lilies of 
the field which spoke to the Saviour himself of the care of God, 
and rejoiced His eyes with the glory of their God-devised 
array? From such visions as these the imagination reaps the 
best fruits of the earth, for the sake of which all the science 
involved in its construction, is the inferior, yet willing and 
beautiful support. 

From what we have now advanced, will it not then appear 
that, on the whole, the name given by our Norman ancestors is 
more fitting for the man who moves in these regions than the 
name given by the Greeks? Is not the Poet, the Maker, a 
less suitable name for him than the Jrouvére, the Finder? At 
least, must not the faculty that finds precede the faculty that 
utters ? 

But is there nothing to be said of the function of the imagi- 
nation from the Greek side of the question? Does it possess no 
creative faculty? Has it no originating power ? 

Certainly it would be a poor description of the Imagination 
which omitted the one element especially present to the mind 
that invented the word Poct.—It can present us with new 
thought-forms—new, that is, as revelations of thought. It 
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has created none of the material that goes to make these forms. 
Nor does it work upon raw material. But it takes forms already 
existing, and gathers them about a thought so much higher 
than they, that it can group and subordinate and harmonize 
them into a whole which shall represent, unveil that thought.* 
The nature of this process we will illustrate by an examina- 
tion of the well-known Bugle Song in Tennyson’s ‘ Princess.’ 

First of all, there is the new music of the song, which does 
not even remind one of the music of any other. The rhythm, 
rhyme, melody, harmony are all an embodiment in sound, as 
distinguished from word, of what can be so embodied—the /ee/- 
ing of the poem, which goes before, and prepares the way for the 
following thought—tunes the heart into a receptive harmony. 
Then comes the new arrangement of thought and figure whereby 
the meaning contained is presented as it never was before.—We 
give a sort of paraphrastical synopsis of the poem, which, 
partly in virtue of its disagreeableness, will enable the lovers of 
the song to return to it with an increase of pleasure. 

The glory of midsummer mid-day upon mountain, lake, and 
ruin. Give nature a voice for her gladness. Blow, bugle. 

Nature answers with dying echoes, sinking in the midst of her 
splendour into a sad silence. 

Not so with human nature. The echoes of the word of truth 
gather volume and richness from every soul that re-echoes it to 
brother and sister souls. 

With poets the fashion has been to contrast the stability and 
rejuvenescence of nature with the evanescence and unreturning 
decay of humanity :— 

‘Yet soon reviving plants and flowers, anew shall deck the plain ; 

The woods shall hear the voice of Spring, and flourish green again. 

} But man forsakes this earthly scene, ah! never to return : 

Shall any following Spring revive the ashes of the urn ?’ 


But our poet vindicates the eternal in humanity :— 
‘O love, they die in yon rich sky, 
They faint on hill or field or river : 
Our echoes roll from soul to soul, 
And grow for ever and for ever. 
Blow, bugle, blow, set the wild echoes flying ; 
And answer, echoes, answer, Dying, dying, dying.’ 


* Just so Spenser describes the process of the embodiment of a human 
soul in his Platonic ‘Hymn in Honour of Beauty.’ 
‘She frames her house in which she will be placed 

And the gross matter by a sovereign might 

For of the soul the body form doth take; 

For soul is form, and doth the body make.’ 
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Is not this a new form to the thought—a form which makes 
us feel the truth of it afresh? And every new embodiment of 
a known truth must be a new and wider revelation. No man is 
capable of seeing for himself the whole of any truth: he needs 
it echoed back to him from every soul in the universe; and still 
its centre is hid in the Father of Lights. In so far, then, as 
either form or thought is new, we may grant the use of the 
word Creation, modified according to our previous definitions. 

This operation of the imagination in choosing, gathering, 
and vitally combining the material of a new revelation, may 
be well illustrated from a certain employment of the poetic 
faculty in which our greatest poets have delighted. Perceiving 
truth half hidden and half revealed in the slow speech and 
stammering tongue of men who have gone before them, they 
have taken up the unfinished form and completed it; they have, 
as it were, rescued the soul of meaning from its prison of unin- 
formed crudity, where it sat like the Prince in the ‘ Arabian 
‘ Nights,’ half man, half marble ; they have set it free in its own 
form, in a shape, namely, which it could ‘ through every part 
‘impress.’ Shakespere’s keen eye suggested many such a rescue 
from the tomb—of a tale drearily told—a tale which no one now 
would read save for the glorified form in which he has re-em- 
bodied its true contents. And from Tennyson we can produce 
one specimen small enough for our use, which, a mere chip 
from the great marble re-embodying the old legend of Arthur’s 
death, may, like the hand of Achilles holding his spear in the 
crowded picture, 


‘Stand for the whole to be imagined.’ 


In the ‘ History of Prince Arthur,’ when Sir Bedivere returns 
after hiding Excalibur the first time, the king asks him what 
he has seen, and he answers— 


‘Sir, I saw nothing but waves and wind.’ 


The second time, to the same question, he answers— 
‘Sir, I saw nothing but the water* wap, and the waves wan.’ 


* The word wap is plain enough; the word wan we cannot satisfy our- 
selves about. Had it been used with regard to the water, it might have 
been worth remarking that wan, meaning dark, gloomy, turbid, is a 
common.-adjective to a river in the old Scotch ballad. And it might be an 
adjective here; but that is not likely, seeing it is conjoined with the verb 
wap. The Anglo-Saxon wanian, to decrease, might be the root-word, 

rhaps, (in the sense of ¢o ebb,) if this water had been the sea and not a 

ke. But possibly the meaning is, ‘I heard the water whoop or wail 
aloud’ (from Wépan); and ‘the waves whine or bewail’ (from Wénian to 
lament). But even then the two verbs would seem to predicate of trans- 
posed subjects. 
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This answer Tennyson has expanded into the well-known 
lines— 
‘I heard the ripple washing in the reeds, 
And the wild water lapping on the crag ;’ 


slightly varied, for the other occasion, into— 


‘I heard the water lapping on the crag, 
And the long ripple washing in the reeds.’ 


But, as to this matter of creation, is there, after all, I ask 
yet, any genuine sense in which a man may be said to create 
his own thought-forms? Allowing that a new combination 
of forms already existing might be called creation, is the 
man, after all, the author of this new combination? Did he, 
with his will and his knowledge, proceed wittingly, consciously, 
to construct a form which should embody his thought? Or 
did this form arise within him without will or effort of his 
—vivid if not clear—certain if not outlined? Ruskin (and 
better authority we do not know) will assert the latter, and we 
think he is right ; though perhaps he would insist more upon 
the absolute perfection of the vision than we are quite prepared 
to do. Such embodiments are not the result of the man’s 
intention, or of the operation of his conscious nature. His 
feeling is that they are given to him; that from the vast un- 
known, where time and space are not, they suddenly appear in 
luminous writing upon the wall of his consciousness. Can it 
be correct, then, to say that he created them? Nothing less so, 
as it seems to us. But, can we not say that they are the 
creation of the unconscious portion of his nature? Yes, pro- 
vided we can understand that that which is the individual, the 
man, can know, and not know that it knows, can create and 
yet be ignorant that virtue has gone out of it. From that 
unknown region we grant they come, but not by its own blind 
working. Nor, even were it so, could any amount of such pro- 
duction, where no will was concerned, be dignified with the 
name of creation. But God sits in that chamber of our being 
in which the candle of our consciousness goes out in darkness, 
and sends forth from thence wonderful gifts into the light of 
that understanding which is His candle. Our hope lies in no 
most perfect mechanism even of the spirit, but in the wisdom 
wherein we live and move and have our being. Thence 
we hope for endless forms of beauty informed of truth. If 
the dark portion of our own being were the origin of our 
imaginations, we might well fear the apparition of such mon- 
sters as would be generated in the sickness of a decay which 
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could never feel—only declare—a slow return towards primeval 
chaos. But the Maker is our Light. 

One word more, ere we turn to consider the culture of this 
noblest faculty, which we might well call the creative, did we 
not see a something in God for which we would humbly keep 
our mighty word :—the fact that there is always more in a 
work of art—which is the highest human result of the embody- 
ing imagination—than the producer himself perceived while he 
produced it, seems to us a strong reason for attributing to it 
a larger origin than the man alone—for saying at the last, that 
the inspiration of the Almighty shaped its ends. 

We return now to the class which, from the first, we supposed 
hostile to the imagination and its functions generally. Those 
belonging to it will now say: ‘ It was to no imagination such as 
‘ you have been setting forth that we were opposed, but to those 
‘ wild fancies and vague reveries in which young people indulge, 
‘ to the damage and loss of the real in the world around them.’ 

‘And,’ we insist, ‘you would rectify the matter by smother- 
ing the young monster at once—because he has wings, and, 
young to their use, flutters them about in a way discom- 
posing to your nerves, and destructive to those notions of 
propriety of which this creature—you stop not to inquire 
whether angel or pterodactyle—has not yet learned even the 
existence. Or, if it is only the creature’s vagaries of which 
you disapprove, why speak of them as the exercise of the 
imagination? As well speak of religion as the mother of 
cruelty because religion has given more occasion of cruelty, 
as of all dishonesty and devilry, than any other object of 
human interest. Are we not to worship, because our fore- 
fathers burned and stabbed for religion? It is more religion 
we want. It is more imagination we need. Be assured that 
these are but the first vital motions of that whose results, at 
least in the region of science, you are more than willing to 
accept.’ That evil may spring from the imagination, as from 
everything except the perfect love of God, cannot be denied. 
But infinitely worse evils would be the result of its absence. 
Selfishness, avarice, sensuality, cruelty, would flourish tenfold ; 
and the power of Satan would be well established ere some 
children had begun to choose. Those who would guell the 
apparently lawless tossing of the spirit, called the youthful 
imagination, would suppress all that is to grow out of it. They 
fear the enthusiasm they never felt; and instead of cherishing 
this divine thing, instead of giving it room and air for health- 
ful growth, they would crush and confine it—with but one result 
of their victorious endeavours—imposthume, fever, and corrup- 
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tion. And the disastrous consequences would soon appear in the 
intellect likewise which they worship. Kill that whence spring 
the crude fancies and wild day-dreams of the young, and you 
will never lead them beyond dull facts—dull because their 
relations to each other, and the one life that works in them all, 
must remain undiscovered. Whoever would have his children 
avoid this arid region will do well to allow no teacher to 
approach them—not even of mathematics—who has no imagi- 
nation. 

‘But although good results may appear in a few from the 
‘ indulgence of the imagination, how will it be with the many ?’ 

We answer that the antidote to indulgence is development, 
not restraint, and that such is the duty of the wise servant of 
Him who made the imagination. 

‘But will most girls, for instance, rise to those useful uses of 
‘the imagination? Are they not more likely to exercise it in 
‘ building castles in the air to the neglect of houses on the earth ? 
‘ And as the world affords such poor scope for the ideal, will not 
‘this habit breed vain desires and vain regrets? Is it not 
‘ better, therefore, to keep to that which is known, and leave 
‘ the rest ?’ 

‘Is the world so poor ?’ we ask in return. The less reason, 
then, to be satisfied with it ; the more reason to rise above it, 
into the region of the true, of the eternal, of things as God 
thinks them. This outward world is but a passing vision of 
the persistent true. We shall not live in it always. We are 
dwellers in a divine universe where no desires are in vain, if 
only they be large enough. Nor even in this world do all 
disappointments breed only vain regrets.* And as to keeping 
to that which is known and leaving the rest—how many affairs 
of this world are so well-defined, so capable of being clearly 
understood, as not to leave large spaces of uncertainty, whose 
very correlate faculty is the imagination? Indeed it must, 
in most things, work after some fashion, filling the gaps after 
some possible plan, before action can even begin. In ve 
truth, a wise imagination, which is the presence of the spirit of 
God, is the best guide that man or woman can have; for it is 
not the things we see the most clearly that influence us the 


* «We will grieve not, rather find 
Strength in what remains behind ; 
In the primal sympathy 
Which, having been, must ever be ; 
In the soothing thoughts that spring 
Out of human suffering ; 
Tn the faith that looks through.death, 
In years that bring the philosophic mind.’ 
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most powerfully; undefined, yet vivid visions of something 
beyond, something which eye has not seen nor ear heard, have 
far more influence than any logical sequences whereby the 
same things may be demonstrated to the intellect. It is the 
nature of the thing, not the clearness of its outline, that deter- 
mines its operation. We live by faith, and not by sight. Put 
| the question to our mathematicians—only be sure the question 

Ht reaches them—whether they would part with the well-defined 

Hit perfection of their diagrams, or the dim, strange, possibly half- 

obliterated characters woven in the web of their being; their 
science, in short, or their poetry; their certainties, or their 
hopes; their consciousness of knowledge, or their vague sense 
of that which cannot be known absolutely: will they hold by 
their craft or by their inspirations, by their intellects or their 
imaginations? If they say the former in each alternative, I 
ee gen doubt whether the objects of the choice are actually 
before them, and with equal presentation. 

What can be known must be known severely ; but is there, 
therefore, no faculty for those infinite lands of uncertainty 
lying all about the sphere hollowed out of the dark by the 
glimmering lamp of our knowledge? Are they not the natural 
property of the imagination? there, for it, that it may have 
He room to ages there, that the man may learn to imagine 
| greatly like God who made him, himself discovering their 
Wali mysteries, in virtue of his following and worshipping imagi- 

nation ? 

HT i All that has been said, then, tends to enforce the culture 
Hie of the imagination. But the strongest argument of all remains 
He behind. For, if the whole power of pedantry should rise 

against her, the imagination will yet work; and if not for 
, then for evil; if not for truth, then for falsehood; if not 
Te or life, then for death ; the evil alternative becoming the more 

i likely from the unnatural treatment she has experienced from 

Hie those who ought to have fostered her. The power that might 
have gone forth in conceiving the noblest forms of action, in 

realizing the lives of the true-hearted, the self-forgetting, will 

go forth in building airy castles of vain ambition, of boundless 

ie riches, of unearned admiration. The imagination that might 

ahi | be devising how to make home blessed or to help the poor 
nie neighbour, will be absorbed in the invention of the new dress, 
or worse, in devising the means of procuring it. For, if she be 
not occupied with the beautiful, she will be occupied by the 
leasant ; that which goes not out to worship, will remain at 

Lanse to be sensual. Cultivate the mere intellect as you may, 

it will never reduce the passions: the imagination, seeking the 
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ideal in everything, will elevate them to their true and noble 
service. Seek not that your sons and your daughters should 
not see visions, should not dream dreams; seek that they 
should see true visions, that they should dream noble dreams. 
Such out-going of the imagination is one with aspiration, and 
will do more to elevate above what is low and vile than all 
possible inculcations of morality. Nor can religion herself 
ever rise up into her own calm home, her crystal shrine, when 
one of her wings, one of the twain with which she flies, is 
thus broken or paralysed. 


‘The universe is infinitely wide, 
And conquering Reason, if self-glorified, 
Can nowhere move uncrossed by some new wall 
Or gulf of mystery, which thou alone, 
Imaginative Faith ! canst overleap, 
In progress towards the fount of love.’ 


The danger that lies in the repression of the imagination 
may be well illustrated from the play of ‘Macbeth.’ The 
imagination of the hero (in him a powerful faculty), repre- 
senting how the deed would appear to others, and so representing 
its true nature to himself, was his great impediment on the path 
to crime. Nor would he have succeeded in reaching it, had he 
not gone to his wife for help—sought refuge from his trouble- 
some imagination with her. She, possessing far less of the 
faculty, and having dealt more destructively with what she had, 
took his hand, and led him to the deed. From her imagi- 
nation, again, she for her part takes refuge in unbelief and 
denial, declaring to herself and her husband that there is no 
reality in its representations ; that there is no reality in any- 
thing beyond the present effect it produces on the mind upon 
which it operates ; that intellect and courage are equal to any, 
even an evil emergency ; and that no harm will come to those 
who can rule themselves according to their own will. Still, 
however, finding her imagination, and yet more that of her 
husband, troublesome, she effects a marvellous combination of 
materialism and idealism, and asserts that things are not, 
cannot be, and shall not be more or other than people choose to 
think them. She says— 


‘ These deeds must not be thought 
After these ways ; so, it will make us mad.’ 


‘ The sleeping and the dead 
Are but as pictures,’ 


But she had over-estimated the power of her will, and under- 
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estimated that of her imagination. Her will was the one 
thing in her that was bad, without root or support in the 
‘universe, while her imagination was the voice of God himself 
out of her own unknown being. The choice of no man or woman 
can long determine how or what he or she shall think of 
things. Lady Macbeth’s imagination would not be repressed 
beyond its appointed period—a time determined by laws of her 
being over which she had no control. It arose, at length, as 
from the dead, overshadowing her with all the blackness of her 
crime. The woman who drank strong drink that she might 
murder, dared not sleep without a light by her bed; rose and 
walked in the night, a sleepless spirit in a sleeping body, 
rubbing the spotted hand of her dreams, which, often as water 
had cleared it of the deed, yet smelt so in her sleeping nostrils, 
that all the perfumes of Arabia would not sweeten it. Thus 
her long down-trodden imagination rose and took vengeance, 
even through those senses which she had thought to subordinate 
to her wicked will. 

But all this is of the imagination itself, and fitter, therefore, 
for illustration than for argument. Let us come to facts.—Dr. 
Pritchard, lately executed for murder, had no lack of that 
invention, which is, as it were, the intellect of the imagination 
—its lowest form. One of the clergymen who, at his own 
request, attended the prisoner, went through indescribable 
horrors in the vain endeavour to induce the man simply to 
‘cease from lying: one invention after another followed the 
most earnest asseverations of truth. The effect produced upon 
us by this clergyman’s report of his experience was a moral 
dismay, such as we had never felt with regard, to human 
being, and drew from us the exclamation, ‘The man could 
have had no imagination.” The reply was, ‘None what- 
ever.’ Never seeking true or high things, caring only for 
appearances, and, therefore, for inventions, he had left his 
imagination all undeveloped, and when it represented his own 
inner condition to him, had repressed it until it was nearly 
—— and what remained of it was set on fire of 

ell.* 

Man is ‘the roof and crown of things.’ He is the world, 
and more. Therefore the chief scope of his imagination, next 


* One of the best weekly papers in London, evidently as much in 
ignorance of the man as of the facts of the case, spoke of Dr. MacLeod 
as having been engaged in ‘‘ whitewashing the murderer for heaven.” So 
far is this from a true representation, that Dr. MacLeod actually refused 
to rag A with him, telling him that if there was a hell to go to, he must 
go to it. 
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to God who made him, will be the world in relation to his own 
life therein. Will he do better or worse in it if this imagi- 
nation, touched to fine issues and having free scope, present 
him with noble pictures of relationship and duty, of possible 
elevation of character and attainable justice of behaviour, of 
friendship and of love; and, above all, of all these in that life 
to understand which as a whole, must ever be the loftiest 
aspiration of this noblest power of humanity? Will a woman 
lead a more or a less troubled life that the sights and sounds 
of nature break through the crust of gathering anxiety, and 
remind her of the peace of the lilies and the well-being of 
the birds of the air? Or will life be less interesting to 
her, that the lives of her neighbours, instead of passing like 
shadows upon a wall, assume a consistent wholeness, forming 
themselves into stories and phases of life? Will she not 
hereby love more and talk less? Or will she be more unlikely 
to make a good match ——? But here we arrest ourselves in 
bewilderment over the word good, and seek to re-arrange our 
thoughts. If what mothers mean by a good match, is the 
alliance of a man of position and means—or let them throw 
intellect, manners, and personal advantages into the same scale— 
if this be all, then we grant the daughter of cultivated imagi- 
nation may not be manageable, will probably be obstinate. 
We hope she will be obstinate enough.* But will the girl be 
less likely to marry a gentleman, in the grand old meaning of 
= — century, when it was no irreverence to call our 
r 
‘The first true gentleman that ever breathed ; ' 


or in that of the fourteenth ?—when Chaucer teaching ‘ whom 
is worthy to be called gentill,’ writes thus :— 


‘ The first stocke was full of rightwisnes, 
Trewe of his worde, sober, pitous and free, 
Clene of his goste, and loved besinesse, 
Against the vice of slouth in honeste ; 
And but his heire love vertue as did he, 
He is not gentill though he rich seme, 

All weare he miter, crowne, or diademe.’ 


_* Let women who feel the wrongs of their kind teach women to be 
high-minded in their relation to men, and they will do more for the 
social elevation of women, and the establishment of their rights, what- 
ever those rights may be, than by any amount of intellectual develop- 
ment or noisy assertion of equality. Nor if they are other than mere 
partisans will they refuse the attempt, because in its success men will, 
after all, be equal, if not greater gainers, if only thereby they should be 
feelingly persuaded what they are. 
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Will she be less likely to marry one who honours women, 
and for their sakes, as well as his own, honours himself? Or to 
speak from what many would regard as the mother’s side of the 
question—will the girl be more likely, because of such a culture 
of her imagination, to refuse the wise, true-hearted, generous 
rich man, and fall in love with the talking, verse-making fool, 
because he is poor, as if that were a virtue for which he had 
striven? The highest imagination and the lowliest common 
sense are always on one side. 

For the end of imagination is harmony. A right imagina- 
tion, being the reflex of the creation, will fall in with the divine 
order of things as the highest form of its own operation ; ‘ will 
‘tune its instrument here at the door’ to the divine harmonies 
within; will be content alone with growth towards the divine 
idea, which includes all that is beautiful in the imperfect imagi- 
nations of men; will know that every deviation from that 
growth is downward; and will therefore send the man forth 
from its loftiest representations to do the commonest duty of the 
most wearisome calling in a hearty and hopeful spirit. This is 
the work of the right imagination; and towards this work 
every imagination, in proportion to the rightness that is in it, 
will tend. The reveries even of the wise man will make him 
stronger for his work; his dreaming as well as his thinking 
will render him sorry for past failure, and hopeful of future 
success. 

To come now to the culture of the imagination. Its develop- 
ment is one of the main ends of the divine education of life 
with all its efforts and experiences. Therefore the first and 
essential means for its culture must be an ordering of our life 
towards harmony with its ideal in the mind of God. As he 
that is willing to do the will of the Father, shall know of the 
doctrine, so, we doubt not, he that will do the will of Tux Port, 
shall behold the Beautiful. For all is God’s; and the man who 
is growing into harmony with His will, is growing into harmony 
with himself; all the hidden glories of his being are coming out 
into the light of humble consciousness; so that at the last he 
shall be a pure microcosm, faithfully reflecting, after his manner, 
the mighty macrocosm. We, believe, therefore that nothing will 
do so much for the intellect or the imagination as being good— 
we do not mean after any formula or any creed, but simply 
after the faith of Him who did the will of his Father in 
heaven. - 

But if we speak of direct means for the culture of the imagi- 
nation, the whole is comprised in two words—food and exercise. 
If you want strong arms, take animal food, and row. Feed 
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your imagination with food convenient for it, and exercise it, 
not in the contortions of the acrobat, but in the movements of 
the gymnast. And first for the food. 

Goethe has told us that the way to develope the esthetic 
faculty is to have constantly before our eyes, that is, in the room we 
most frequent, some work of the best attainable art. This will 
teach us to refuse the evil and choose the good. It will plant 
itself in our minds and become our counsellor. Involuntarily, 
unconsciously, we shall compare with its perfection everything 
that comes before us for judgment. Now, although no better 
advice could be given, it involves one danger, that of narrow- 
ness. And not easily, in dread of this danger, would one 
change his tutor, and so procure variety of instruction. But in 
the culture of the imagination, books, although not the only, 
are the readiest means of supplying the food convenient for 
it, and a hundred books may be had where even one work of 
art of the right sort is unattainable, seeing such must be of 
some size as well as of thorough excellence. And in variety 
alone is safety from the danger of the convenient food becoming 
the inconvenient model. 

Let me suppose, then, that one who himself justly estimates 
the imagination is anxious to develope its operation in his 
child. No doubt the best beginning, especially if the child be 
young, is an acquaintance with nature, in which let him be 
encouraged to observe vital phenomena, to put things together, 
to speculate from what he sees to what he does not see. But 
let earnest care be taken that upon no matter shall he go 
on talking foolishly. Let him be as fanciful as he may, but let 
him not, even in his fancy, sin against fancy’s sense ; bor fancy 
has its laws as certainly as the most ordinary business of life. 
When he is silly, let him know it and be ashamed. 

But where this association with nature is but occasionally 
possible, recourse must be had to literature. In books, we not 
only have store of all results of the imagination, but in them, as 
in ie workshop, we may behold her embodying before our very 
eyes, in music of speech, in wonder of words, till her work, like a 
golden dish set with shining jewels, and adorned by the hands 
of the cunning workman, stands finished before us. In this 
kind, then, the best must be set before the learner, that he may 
eat and not be satisfied; for the finest products of the imagination 
are of the best nourishment for the beginnings of that imagi- 
nation. And the mind of the teacher must mediate between the 
work of art and the mind of the pupil, bringing them together 
in the vital contact of intelligence; directing the observation to 
the lines of expression, the points of force; and helping the mind 
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to repose upon the whole, so that no separable beauties shall lead 
to a neglect of the scope—that is the shape or form: complete. 
And ever he must seek to show excellence rather than talk about 
it, giving the thing itself, that it may grow into the mind, and 
not a eulogy of his own upon the thing; isolating the point 
worthy of remark rather than making many remarks upon 
the point. 

Especially must he endeavour to show the spiritual scaffolding 
or skeleton of any work of art; those main ideas upon which 
the shape is constructed, and around which the rest group as 
ministering dependencies. 

But he will not, therefore, pass over that intellectual structure 
without which the other could not be manifested. He will not 
forget the builder while he admires the architect. While he 
dwells with delight on the relation of the peculiar arch to the 
meaning of the whole cathedral, he will not think it needless to 
explain the principles on which it is constructed, or even how 
those principles are carried out in actual process. Neither yet 
will the tracery of its windows, the foliage of its crockets, or 
the fretting of its mouldings be forgotten, Every beauty will 
have its word, only all beauties will be subordinated to the final 
beauty—that is, the unity of the whole. 

Thus doing, he shall perform the true office of friendship. 
He will introduce his pupil into the society which he himself 

rizes most, surrounding him with the genial presence of the 
igh-minded, that this good company may work its own kind in 
him who frequents it. 

But he will likewise seek to turn him aside from such com- 
pany, whether of books or of men, as might tend to lower his 
reverence, his choice, or his standard. He will, therefore, dis- 
courage indiscriminate reading, and that worse than waste 
which consists in skimming the books of a circulating library. 
He knows that if a book is worth reading at all, it is worth 
reading well; and that, if it is not worth reading, it is only to 
the most accomplished reader that it can be worth skimming. 
He will seek to make him discern, not merely between the good 
and the evil, but between the good and the not so good. And 
this not for the sake of sharpening the intellect, still less of 
generating that self-satisfaction which is the closest attendant 
upon criticism, but for the sake of choosing the best path and 
the best companions upon it. A spirit of criticism for the sake 
of distinguishing only, or, far worse, for the sake of havin 
one’s opinion ready upon demand, is not merely repulsive to al 
true thinkers, but is, in itself, destructive of all thinking. A 
spirit of criticism for the sake of the truth—a spirit that does 
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not start from its chamber at every noise, but waits till its pre- 
sence is desired—cannot, indeed, garnish the house, but can sweep 
it clean. Were there enough of such wise criticism, there would 
be ten times the study of the best writers of the past, and per- 
haps one-tenth of the admiration for the ephemeral productions 
of the day. A gathered mountain of misplaced worships would 
be swept into the sea by the study of one good book ; and while 
what was good in an inferior book would still be admired, the 
relative position of the book would be altered and its influence 
lessened. 

Speaking of true learning, Lord Bacon says: ‘It taketh 
‘away vain admiration of anything, which is the root of all 
weakness.’ 

The right teacher would have his pupil easy to please, but ill 
to satisfy ; ready to enjoy, unready to embrace; keen to discover 
beauty, slow to say, ‘ Here I will dwell.’ 

But he will not confine his instructions to the region of art. 
He will encourage him to read history with an eye eager for the 
dawning figure of the past. He will especially show him that 
a great part of the Bible is only thus to be understood ; and that 
the constant and consistent way of God, to be discovered in it, 
is in fact the key to all history. 

In the history of individuals, as well, he will try to show 
him how to put sign and token together, constructing not 
indeed a whole, but a probable suggestion of the whole. 

And, again, while showing him the reflex of nature in the 
poets, he will not be satisfied without sending him to Nature 
herself; urging him in country rambles to keep open eyes for 
the sweet fashionings and blendings of her operation around 
him; and in city walks to watch the ‘human face divine.’ 

Once more: he will point out to him the essential difference 
between reverie and thought ; between dreaming and imagining. 
He will teach him not to mistake fancy, either in himself or in 
others for imagination, and to beware of hunting after resem- 
blances that carry with them no interpretation. 

Such training is not solely fitted for the possible development 
of artistic faculty. Few, in this world, will ever be able to utter 
what they feel. Fewer still will be able to utter it in forms of 
their own. Nor is it necessary that there should be many such. 
But it is necessary that all should feel. It is necessary that all 
should understand and imagine the good; that all should begin, 
at least, to follow and find out God. 

‘The glory of God is to conceal a thing, but the glory of the 
‘ king is to find it out,’ says Solomon. ‘ As if,’ remarks Bacon 
on the passage, ‘ according to the innocent play of children, the 
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‘ Divine Majesty took delight to hide his works, to the end to 
‘have them found out; and as if kings could not obtain a 
‘ greater honour than to be God’s playfellows in that game.’ 

One more quotation from the book of Ecclesiastes, setting 
forth both the necessity we are under to imagine, and the com- 
fort that our imagining cannot outstrip God’s making. 

‘I have seen the travail which God hath given to the sons of 
‘ men to be exercised in it. He hath made everything beautiful 
* in his time; also he hath set the world in their heart, so that 
“no man can find out the work that God maketh from the 
‘ beginning to the end.’ ; 

Thus to be playfellows with God in this game, the little ones 
may gather their daisies and follow their painted moths; the 
child of the kingdom may pore upon the lilies of the field, and 
gather faith as the birds of the air their food from the leafless 
hawthorn, ruddy with the stores God has laid up for them; and 
the man of science 

‘may sit and rightly spell 
Of every star that heaven doth shew, 
And every herb that sips the dew ; 
Till old experience do attain 
To something like prophetic strain.’ 


Arr. III.—(1.) The Book of Job. Translated from the Hebrew on 
the basis of the Authorised Version ; explained by a large body 
of notes, critical and exegetical ; and illustrated by extracts from 
various works on Antiquities, Geography, Science, &c., with Six 
Preliminary Dissertations, &c. By the Rev. Carteret 
Carey, Incumbent of St. John’s, Guernsey. London. 1858. 


(2.) 4 Commentary, Grammatical and Exegetical, on the Book of 
Job; with a translation. By the Rev. A. B. Davinson, M.A., 
Hebrew Tutor [now Professor] New College, Edinburgh. Vol. I. 
London. 1862. 

(3.) Biblical Commentary on the Book of Job. By F. Dexirzscu, 
D.D., Professor of Theology. Translated by the Rev. F. R. 
Botton, B.A., Elland. 2vols. Edinburgh. 1866. 


‘Tuer is probably no book in the Old Testament Canon, not 
even excepting the Book of Psalms, which has excited a larger 
amount of interest not only within the Christian Church, but 
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among men of culture generally, who have had access to it, than 
the Book of Job. To this several peculiarities of the book have 
conspired. For one thing, it is undoubtedly the oldest didactic 
poem in the world; and in connection with this it has a twofold 
additional source of interest, as it presents to us on the one hand 
the fullest and most vivid picture we possess of patriarchal life, 
and on the other is the best specimen that has been preserved to 
us of the speculative thought of the ancient Semitic peoples. As 
a literary production, also, it is full of attractiveness; the con- 
ception of the book is noble and comprehensive; the plan 
symmetrical and lucid; the characters well defined and well 
sustained ; the thoughts striking and often powerfully affecting ; 
and the language fresh, vigorous, and telling. The writer 
displays a wonderful range and variety of style and subject; 
his book (to use the words of Herder) ‘has an aspect now like 
that of the starry heavens, now like that of the jubilant tumult 
of creation, and anon it utters the deepest wail of humanity from 
the ash-heap of a prince.’* Viewed simply as a work of art, 
this book must take its place among the great poems of the 
world. Then its moral is deep and affecting: the questions 
which its interlocutors discuss are those which in all ages 
have most urgently pressed upon the hearts of men, and 
which every new season of trial is sure to bring up before 
the mind of the thoughtful sufferer or observer; while of its 
utterances many are fitted to touch the deepest sympathies 
of the human soul, and are clothed in language which has been 
universally accepted as the fittest expression of feelings which 
the common experiences of life have made familiar to all: as 
Luther says, ‘it speaks to the case of all troubled, assaulted, 
suffering, and care-burdened hearts.’ It would have been 
wonderful had a book possessing so many and so high claims on 
the reverence and regard of men not secured for itself a high 
place in the esteem of all cultured readers. 

The book opens with a prologue which places us in the scene 
of the poem, introduces to us its principal character, and 
describes the circumstances in which the action of the poem had 
its rise. This prologue, as well as the epilogue with which the 
book closes, has by some been regarded as the addition of a later 
writer. For this opinion, however, there are no sufficient grounds. 
Appeal has been made to the use of Jehovah in the oelians as 
the appellation of God, whilst in the body of the poem this 
hardly ever occurs; but this affords no argument for a diversity 
of writers; it is due to the fact that the writer, himself a Jew 
and a worshipper of Jehovah, writes in the prologue in his own 

* Briefe das studium der Theologie betreffend.—Br. 10. 
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name, whilst in the body of the poem the speakers are of another 
race, and belong to the seatehainabeal age, and consequently could 
not, without a violation of dramatic propriety, be introduced as 
using phraseology peculiar to the covenant-people. Even in the 
prologue itself this distinction is preserved; when Job or his 
wife speaks (i. 5; ii 9, 10) Elohim and not Jehovah is used as the 
designation of the Divine Being. Only in three passages through- 
out the book is this rule ineuagieandl (i. 21; xii. 9; xxviii. 28); 
but howsoever the use of Jehovah in these passages is to be 
accounted for—whether by inadvertence on the part of the 
writer; or by his designing to show that though the special 
privilege of the Abrahamic race, the revelation of God as Jehovah 
was not unknown to Job; or by the peculiar character of the 
sentiments uttered being such as rendered the use of the term 
Jehovah, certainly not unknown in the patriarchal age, pecu- 
liarly appropriate; or even if the apparent anomaly be left as 
one for which we cannot account, no great use can be made of it 
on either side in the present inquiry; though it is obvious that, 
so far as it goes, it supplies an argument in support of the unity 
of the book as the product of one author. Appeal has also been 
made to the apparent contradiction between chap. i. 6, where all 
the sons of Job are represented as being destroyed, and chap. 
xix. 17, where Job speaks of his sons as still alive.* But this 
latter passage is confessedly an obscure one; especially does 
doubt hang over the words out of which the alleged contradiction 
arises, 102 33 which some render ‘sons of my womb,’ i. e., of 
the womb whence I came—sons of my mother (comp. iii. 10, 
where *})2 is thus used); while others render it ‘sons of my 
body,’ taking }01 in the sense of be//y or viscera, and understand- 
ing it with the LXX. of children born to Job of his concubines, 
as we should say, ‘his natural children.’ If this latter inter- 
pretation be adopted, it not only removes the alleged contra- 
diction, but it gives additional emphasis to Job’s complaint: He 
not only was an object of disgust to his wife, but even the 
children of his concubines, his servants, turned from him. If 
both these interpretations be rejected and the children referred 
to be held to be Job’s children of his body lawfully begotten, the 
sons of his wife, then a difficulty undoubtedly will remain as to 
the relation of this passage to chap. i. 6. But on so slender a 
basis no valid proof of a difference of authorship between the 

rologue and the rest of the book can be built. On the other 
Lend we have a guarantee for the genuineness of both the 
prologue and the epilogue in the fact that they are both essential 

* Most recent interpreters take smn hannothi here in the sense of 


_ stench. The A. V. renders it, ‘‘I have entreated.” 
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to the poem; without the former it could not be understood ; 
without the latter the proper dénowement to the piece would be 
wanting. 

The scene of the poem is laid in the land of Uz. The position 
of this territory on the map cannot be determined exactly ; but 
the most competent inquirers are agreed in placing it some- 
where in the Arabian desert between pA worm. and the 
Euphrates.* With this the whole costume of the book agrees. 
It is eminently the poem of the desert, from which nearly all 
its imagery is borrowed, and its descriptions of which are found, 
even by travellers of the — day, to be strikingly correct. 
‘The geography of the land of Job is a commentary on its 
poetry. Conceive a land lorded over by the sun, when lightning, 
rushing in like an angry painter, did not dash his wild colours 
across the landscape; a land ever in extremes—now dried up as 
in a furnace, now swimming with loud waters; its sky the 
brightest or the blackest of heavens; desolate crags rising above 
rank vegetation; beauty adorning the brow of barrenness ; 
shaggy and thunder-split hills surrounding narrow valleys and 
water-courses .. . . a land of lions and wild goats and wild asses 
and ostriches and hawks stretching toward the south, and horses 
clothed with thunder, and eagles making their nests on high; a 
land through whose transparent air night looked down in all 
her queen-like majesty, all her most lustrous ornaments on—the 
south blazing through all its chambers as with solid gold, the 
north glorious with Arcturus and his sons—the zenith crowning 
the heavens with a diadem of white and blue and purple stars.’ ; 
The spirit of this land pervades the book. The author of it, 
whoever he was, must have been a child of the desert, or at least 
one who had long lived in it and was familiar with all its 
characteristic phenomena and usages. No dweller in a city 
could have so thoroughly drunk in the whole desert life as the 
writer of this book manifestly had done. 

Not less striking is the purely patriarchal character of this 
book. Though written in Hebrew, there is nothing about it 
Israelitish or Judaic. Its entire tone of thought, its allusions, 
its spirit are wholly ante-Mosaic. There is not a single word 
or sentiment in it that indicates acquaintance on the part of 
the author with the peculiar institutes or usages of the Hebrew 
nation. All point to an earlier epoch—that in which the fathers 
of the Hebrews were nomads dwelling in tents, feeding their 
flocks as they could find convenient pasture, and worshipping 

* See Kitto’s ‘ Biblical Cyclopzedia,’ third edition; and Smith’s ‘ Dic- 
tionary of the Bible,’ s. v. 

+ Gilfillan, ‘ Bards of the Bible,’ p. 53. 
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the one God by sacrifice and prayer without the offices of any 
consecrated priest.* 

The principal character in the book, and from whom it derives 
its name, is described as a wealthy sheikh belonging to one of 
the Arab tribes descended from Abraham, the B’ney Kedem or 
children of the East. His wealth consisted in what is still the 
wealth of the desert, sheep and camels and asses; but in addition 
to these he had a large herd of oxen which were used for pur- 
poses of agriculture, and this shows that his residence must 
have been on that side of the desert where agriculture can be 
prosecuted. He had also a large retinue of servants (TAY 
avuddah, hand-labourers), and was reputed the greatest man 
of the country. His family consisted of three sons and three 
daughters. 

A question has been raised as to whether Job was a real 
person or only a fictitious character invented by the author for 
the sake of his poem. This question must not be confounded 
with that of the historical veracity of the poem itself. A poem 
the incidents of which are fictitious, may have for its hero a 
real person, or for the basis of its story some actual event or 
series of events in his history. The action and drapery of the 
Paradise Lost are the creation of the poet’s brain, but no one 
doubts that Adam and Eve were real persons, and most believe 
that the temptation and expulsion were actual occurrences. 
Even though, therefore, the speeches, general costume, and most 
of the action of the book of Job be pronounced fictitious, that 
will still leave untouched the historic reality of the patriarch 
who forms the principal figure in the picture which it presents. 

There is no valid reason for doubting that Job was a real 

rson. Both Hebrew and Arab traditions present him as such. 

n the Bible he is twice referred to as a real person: by Ezekiel, 
as with Noah and Daniel forming a triad of men of super- 
eminent virtue and piety; by St. James as an example for all 
times of patience.t In the Apocryphal addition to the book of 
Job, in the Septuagint, it is said that his name was previously 
Jobab, and that he was a great-grandson of Esau. The Koran 
speaks of him as an excellent servant of God, a model of patience, 
and one who loved to turn unto God;+ and the Arab writers 


* Les personnages qui y figurent ne sont pas Juifs; le lieu de la scéne 
est hors de la Palestine; le culte que nous y voyons pratiqué est celui 
de l’époque patriarchale ; Job est le prétre de sa famille; il a des rites a 
lui qui ne se rattachent 4 aucun des usages particulier de la religion 
d'Israél; pas une allusion n’est faite aux usages mosaiques, ni aux 
croyances particuliéres des Juifs.—Rénan, Livre de Job, xvi. 

+ Ezekiel xiv. 14, 20; James v. 11. 
Kor. Sur. xxxvili. v. 40-44. 
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give his genealogy as a descendant of Esau, and constantly refer 
to him as a person who actually existed.* It may be added that 
had the leading character of the book been fictitious, the author 
would in all probability have employed for him another name— 
either one already dignified in patriarchal history, or one having 
a meaning bearing closely on the part he has to act in the 
narrative and lessons of the book.t te is probable that tradition 
had preserved the main facts in a real history, and that on these 
the author worked as the basis of his poem. 

After describing the condition of the hero of the poem, the 
prologue proceeds to narrate a series of calamities which befel 
him, and by which he was reduced to poverty, bereaved of his 
children, and at length, in destitution, loneliness and bitter 
sorrow, visited by a loathsome disease which made him abhor 
life. The primary agent in these calamities is represented as a 
being of a superior nature, one whose place it was to appear 
before Jehovah as one of the Sons of God; but whose evil and 
malignant spirit leads him to doubt the existence of any real 
goodness on earth, and to delight in applying superhuman 
resources to break down men’s purposes of goodness, and so 
prove the most eminent piety, hollow and selfish. He is 
denominated Has-Satan, the Adversary, a name which in the 
later books of the Old Testament appears as the designation of 
the devil, and is probably so used here. This restless spirit 
of evil, the seducer and the accuser of men, when he appears 
before God, ‘from going to and fro in the earth, and from 
‘ walking up and down in it,’ is, as it were, challenged by God 
to impugn the merits of His servant Job as a man of piety and 
goodness. This calls forth from the accuser an insinuation that 
Job’s piety was but the result of a sinister regard to his own 
interests, and that were the bounties of Providence withheld 
from him, and calamity allowed to overtake him, it would be 
soon seen how slight a hold his pretended reverence for the 
Almighty had upon him. To meet and confute this insinuation 
the Lord delivers up Job into the hands of Satan; in the 
first instance restricting him to Job’s property and family, 
but subsequently permitting him to extend his malignant 
influence over Job's person. In pursuance of the permission 
thus granted him, Satan first brings about the loss of the 


* See D’Herbelot ‘ Bibliothéque Orient.’ s. vy. Aiub. 

+ According to some, 2s is a word of Hebrew origin, derived from 
the verb 2 to hate, to persecute; while others connect it with th, 
Arabic awab, repenting. But neither meaning is particularly 
adapted to the case of the patriarch. The statement in the Koran isa 
sort of play on the meaning of his name in Arabic. 
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patriarch’s flocks and herds, with the destruction of his servants ; 
then the sudden and entire removal by death of all his children ; 
and finally the infliction upon himself of a painful and loathsome 
disease, commonly understood to be elephantiasis. The resources 
of the tempter are exhausted, and he is foiled in his attempt ; 
the patriarch retains his integrity, bows meekly to the severe 
discipline through which he is called to pass, and vindicates the 
sincerity of his profession by receiving without murmuring evil 
at the hand of God as before he had gratefully received good. 

The bold machinery of this part of the book, naturally adapted 
to strike the imagination, has apparently exerted a suggestive 
effect on the mind of more than one poet of modern times. 
One can discern traces of its influence in the ‘ Paradise Lost ;’ it 
is directly imitated by Goethe in the Prologue to ‘Faust.’ Byron 
has also taken some hints from it in more than one of his poems; 
and the same may be said of the author of ‘Festus.’ With 
these writers, the representation is purely imaginative; the 
vision, the colloquy, and the speeches are alike the creation of 
the poet’s fancy. This suggests the inquiry how the original 
representation, as presented by the author in the book of Job, is 
to be taken? Is this pure poetry ?—or is it fact ?—or is it 
spiritual truth presented in a poetic guise ? 

There are few, if any, we presume, who regard this as, in all 
its parts, the record of an actual transaction. We can neither 
suppose that the Divine majesty would condescend to such 
parleying with the Spirit of Evil, nor that Satan would venture 
on such freedom and familiarity of speech to God, as is here 
represented ; to say nothing of the incongruity of the entire 
representation, viewed as matter of fact, with what we know 
from other sources of the manner of the Divine administration. 
The writer had evidently before his mind the usage of some 
earthly court, which he has transferred, for the sake of effect, to 
the court of heaven. But it is not hastily to be concluded from 
this that the whole is a mere poetic sachaliahennah, without any 
underlying truth or fact. Grant that the entire representation 
is anthropomorphic, still the anthropomorphisms of Scripture 
are not mere poetic fancies ; they are analogical forms of pre- 
senting spiritual truth, the investiture in shapes capable of being 
appreciated by us of things which eye hath not seen nor ear 
heard, of thoughts which lie beyond man’s capacity directly to 
conceive. The author may have intended, therefore, under this 
representation, to convey certain truths having an important 
bearing on the subject-matter and design of his writing ; and 
such we take to be the just conclusion with regard to this matter. 
According to Delitaach, the chief thought which is presented 
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here is, that ‘Satan is God’s adversary, and consequently alto- 
gether evil, and must, notwithstanding, serve God, since He makes 
even evil minister to His purpose of salvation, and the working 
out of His plan in the government of the world.’ Vol. i. p. 54. 
That this is one truth taught by this representation is admitted ; 
that it is the one chiefly taught seems but a hasty and superficial 
judgment: much more satisfactory is what Mr. Davidson has 
advanced on this head :— 


‘Some of the truths contained in this majestic passage are these : 
All potencies, whether of mind or matter, all powers, whether good or 
evil, are in the hands of God, who sits at the world’s centre, directing 
all its forces as He will. There is no eternal dualism, no antagonistic 
invincible principle maintaining an endless conflict, thwarting and 
marring from the beginning and for ever the Divine harmony of plan. 
The higher spirits are the Divine messengers to carry out the work of 
grace and trial ; and even Satan, a son of God by physical nature and 
memory, if not by love and moral determination, is in the hand of 
God, and a force among many, all concurring towards the extermina- 
tion of that sin which he perhaps originated. The concerns of earth 
are of high interest in heaven; moral problems are being worked out 
below, to which there have been none like there, and the higher 
intellects watch the waxing and the waning of the fight with an 
absorbed interest little surmised by those who are the immediate 
combatants. As our struggles are of absorbing interest for the higher 
beings, so the goodness or malevolence of higher beings is not without 
_ its influence on us ; the human system trembles under the perturba- 
tions of a higher and wider, as one system of stars is jarred and dis- 
turbed by the far-reaching attraction of another. Sufferings come 
from a Divine fountain, but run (at least, some of them) through a 
Satanic channel ; really they are from God, formally from the devil ; 
so that their extent and compass is directed by God, but their terrible 
malignity and cruel fire is from Satan. But all sufferings are not 
(exclusively) for our sins; the Supreme is not always, so to speak, 
master of himself; the good may be represented by malice to be evil, 
and its integrity being challenged in the face of the universe must be 
tried and proved genuine with equal publicity. And thus God, 
though He knows us and speaks of us with conscious pride as purified, 
even in the face of angels, must allow us to be thrown into a new fur- 
nace, because they and the world do not know us too,’ p. 11. 


Job’s trials began with the calamities inflicted upon him 
through the malignant agency of Satan. But a still severer trial 
awaited him in the protracted suffering to which he was called, 
and in the perplexing thoughts regarding the Divine admini- 
stration which, in connection with this, were forced upon his 
mind. In this lay the consummation of the patriarch’s trial, 
and it is here that the chief interest of the book is concentrated. 
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Three of Job’s friends—Eliphaz, from Teman, a district of 
Idumea, famed for wisdom (Jer. xlix. 7, &c.); Bildad, from 
Shuah, a district of Arabia, occupied by the descendants of 
Shuah, the son of Abraham and Keturah; and Zophar, 
from Naamah, a district not identified, but probably also in 
Arabia—hearing tidings of what had befallen him, arrive, 
to express their sympathy with him and offer him consolation. 
For seven days they sit in respectful silence, reverencing 
his grief. At last Job breaks forth in a passionate wail. 
Resigned at first, disease and suffering have done their work 
upon him, and he gives vent to his vexed and burdened 
spirit in a strain of mingled vehemence and tenderness that is 
strikingly impressive—cursing the day of his birth, lamenting 
that his life had not been cut short as soon as it commenced, 
blaming those whose tender care had nursed it into vigour, 
envying the condition of those who are carried from the womb 
coiecaienry land, ‘ where the wicked cease from troubling, 
and the weary are at rest,’ and mooting the question as to the 
wisdom or goodness of an arrangement which allots continued 
life to those for whom life has lost its charm, who ‘long for 
death, but it cometh not; who dig for it as for hid treasures’ 

iii. 1-26). This outburst provokes a reply from one of his 

iends, Eliphaz the Temanite; and with this commences a 

series of speeches, delivered by Job and his friends, in high con- 


- troversy, touching chiefly on the matter introduced by Job in 


the concluding part of his complaint. 

The discussion passes through several distinct stages. In the 
first two, each of Job’s three friends utters a speech, and to each 
of them Job replies; in the third, only two of the friends, 
Eliphaz and Bildad, speak, Zophar remaining silent, and to each 
of them Job replies. His reply is such that his friends are 
silenced,—not that they are convinced by him, but that they 
consider him obdurate, and that further argument with him is 
useless. At this stage a new interlocutor, of whom no previous 
mention is made, Elihu the Buzite, son of Barachel, of the 
family of Ram, suddenly enters on the scene. Having listened 
to the previous speakers he is filled with indignation at both 
parties ; at Job for the ground he had assumed in defending his 
own rectitude before God, at his three friends for their inade- 
quate replies to what he had advanced. A lengthened discourse 
from Elihu follows, to which Job gives no reply, being pre- 
vented by the entrance of Jehovah Himself, who, whilst vindi- 
cating His own supremacy and right to do with His creatures as 
He wills, at the same time decides the controversy in favour of 
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His servant Job, to whom He restores more than his former 
honour and prosperity. 

We cannot attempt, within the limits to which we are here 
confined, to analyze with any minuteness the speeches of each of 
the disputants in this controversy. It will be necessary, how- 
ever, to glance at the general argumentative purport of the 
discussion ; and this will be sufficient for our present purpose. 

Job’s friends evidently came with their minds made up on the 
point that calamity and suffering are sent on men in retributory 
punishment for sin. Holding fast by the doctrine of a special 
superintending Providence by which all things are ordered, they 
believed that the good and evil which come on men were 
apportioned by God, strictly according to the character and 
conduct of the individual visited by them. Hence, by a neces- 
sary inference from such a premiss, they concluded that in 
proportion to the severity of the suffering must be the heinous- 
ness of the individual’s guilt. This is a belief which pervaded 
antiquity, and nowhere more strongly than among the Shemitic 
peoples. ‘How deeply,’ says Ewald, ‘the conception of the 
‘ interchangeableness of guilt, punishment, and suffering, lay in 
‘the heart of the ancient Hebrews is shown by several words 
‘ which embrace all these alike; such as })¥, properly something 
‘ wrong, a fault, guilt, but which also denotes dark suffering, as in 
‘ Ps. xxxviii. 5 [E. V. 4] ;* with NNON and 3W9, which though 
‘ properly meaning sin, rebellion, guilt, are used also to denote 
‘the sufferings that befall men as the penalty of sin, as in 
‘Ps. xxxix. 9 [8], &c., on the presumption that where the 
‘ latter are the former are not wanting.’t+ 

Fully under the influence of this belief, the friends of Job in 
applying the rule to him had obviously arrived at the conclusion 
that as his character was outwardly without reproach, it must be 
for some secret sin of enormous turpitude that he was suffering. 
They were thus prepared to deal with him as with a convicted 
hypocrite, and to urge upon him a confession of his secret 
faults. Probably they fully intended to yield him their sym- 
pathy and to offer him consolation ; but it was on the condition 
that he first humbled himself and confessed his sins. They thus 
unconsciously took Satan’s side in the grand question at issue, 
and were his instruments in endeavouring to fasten upon Job a 
charge affecting his integrity. Whilst imagining they were 
speaking for God, they were in fact labouring to impeach the 
verdict which He had pronounced on His servant; and were 
fulfilling a function analogous to that assigned to the Avvocato 


* In the E. V. *n2v is translated ‘my iniquities.’ 
+ Poetischen Biicher des A. B., iii. 6. 
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del Diavolo in the Romish Church, whose duty it is, when any 
person is proposed for canonization, to do his utmost to find him 
guilty of some sin sufficient to damage his claims to be reputed 
a saint. 

In the first speech of Eliphaz, the principle on which he and 
his friends rested is brought forward very distinctly, and he 
summons the patriarch to humble himself and submit to the 
chastisement which his sins have merited. His address, how- 
ever, contains nothing erroneous; on the contrary, what is 
advanced in it is in itself perfectly true, and it is set forth in 
language at once striking and appropriate. Nor is the tone of 
it harsh to Job; the speaker only infers his sinfulness from his 
being a man, and therefore fallible and erring. But there is no 
accent of tenderness, no breathing of sympathy with the bereaved 
and suffering patriarch; and there is no admission of the 
possibility that his afflictions may have come upon him for 
some other reason than simply as a punishment for sin. The 
drift of the speaker obviously is to extort from Job a confession 
that his calamities are but the just award of his transgressions. 

Job makes no attempt to controvert the general principles 
laid down by his friend; but feeling keenly the unfairness of 
their application to him, his reply is, in the first instance, a 
vehement complaint of the unkindness of his friends in not 
adequately estimating the severity of his sufferings and duly 
pitying him under them ; and then he makes his appeal to the 
Almighty, and pleads with Him that He would end his suffer- 
ings by taking away his life. Throughout this speech Job 
shows himself on the same ground as his friends; he regards his 
sufferings as retribution; but maintaining his innocency, the 
thought of this only adds perplexity to suffering, and fills him 
with mental agony altogether intolerable. Under the excite- 
ment of this, he is led to utter words which betoken not merely 
impatience, but something like rebelliousness against God. In a 
spirit of almost angry remonstrance, he demands why God 
treats him thus. (vii. 19—21.) 


‘ How long wilt Thou not look away from me ? 
* Wilt Thou not let me alone till I swallow down my spittle ? 
‘ Grant I have sinned! What sball I do to Thee,* Observer of men ? 


* Sypx ima ‘neom There are two ways of construing these words: 
either as above, by making a pause after the first, and taking the 
other two as an independent clause; or by taking the latter as defining 
the object of the former, thus: ‘If I have sinned in what I do to Thee.’ 
Ewald adopts the latter way; he is followed by Davidson, who, however, 
relieves the baldness of the meaning thus given by translating, ‘If I 
have sinned in what I owe to Thee.’ For such a rendering we can find 
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‘ Why dost Thou make me an object of attack to Thee ? 
‘And why to myself am I a burden ?* 

‘ And why dost Thou not forgive my faults 

‘ And put away my iniquity ? 

‘For now [ will lay me in the dust ; 

‘ And Thou shalt seek for me and I shall not be.’ 


These rash and unbecoming utterances on the part of Job call 
forth an indignant remonstrance from Bildad the Shuhite. He 
begins by asserting God’s unerring justice and perfect rectitude ; 
hints that Job’s children had perished as a punishment for their 
wickedness, their sin had found them out, and God had given 
them into the hand of their own iniquity 
év yxeupt dvoulas airav); intimates that he has 
better hopes of Job if he will but be penitent and submit 
himself to God; appeals to the general experience of mankind 
in support of his position ; illustrates the fleeting and fallacious 
character of the prosperity of the wicked, by a graphic 
allusion to the papyrus reed, which, when it grows where the 
water is shallow, becomes suddenly luxuriant, and then as sud- 
denly fades, to the spider’s web, which is easily broken 
through, and all the schemes founded on it frustrated, and to 
some parasitic or climbing plant which grows luxuriantly for a 
while, and then suddenly fades; and asserts strongly that God 
is not the patron of evil doers, nor the caster-off of good men, 
so that if Job will but act the part he ought to act, his ultimate 
triumph and felicity are sure. In all this there is nothing 
positively wrong, and much that is good and noble. We see in 
Bildad’s address, however, the same perverting influence as in 
that of Eliphaz; he speaks under a foregone conclusion ; sets 
forth one side of the truth as if it were the whole, and would 
explain the entire mystery of human suffering by the cheap 
hypothesis of its being the immediate and measured retribution 
no authority; nor do the reasons he has assigned appear to us sufficient 
to justify his construction of the words. If the accentuation indicates 
that this was the way of construing the passage by those who inserted 
the accents, the LXX destroys any force P en may be in this by showing 
bo bo older tradition of the Jews is in favour of the other con- 
8 ction. 


* The MSS. are constant in reading %yv, to me, here. But the LXX. 
must have read mv, for they have rendered eipi d€ émi coi gopriov. 
Jewish tradition also asserts that this is the true reading, and that the 
textual reading is only a correction of the scribes (Tigqgun Sopherim), 
introduced because the true reading seemed to savour of impiety. On 
these grounds Delitzsch adopts *y°7, and renders, ‘And am I become 
‘a burden to Thee?’ Mr. Davidson says, this ‘presents a figure of 
‘outrageous audacity.’ But is it more so than many other anthropo- 
pathic figures in Scripture ? 

NO. XCI. 
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for sin. Bildad is perfectly right in maintaining that God will 
do no injustice to any one; but he fails when he would assert as 
the converse of this that whatever God permits to come on a 
man is exactly what the Divine retributive justice prescribes. 
Job begins his reply by admitting, with almost a touch of 
sarcasm, the indisputable truth of Bildad’s commonplace doc- 
trine. ‘No doubt,’ says he, ‘I know it is so;? God does no 
injustice to the righteous. But what then? How is the 
righteous to make good his claim? If God is determined to 
unish him, He can easily set aside or argue down all his pleas. 
t is a vain thing for a man to try to plead his cause against the 
All-knowing and All-powerful. God can overwhelm him with 
questions, to not one in a thousand of which can he give answers. 
“He is wise in heart and mighty in strength,’ —subtle to confute 
and potent to overwhelm—‘ who hath ever stood up against Him 
' pa come off with impunity?’ In eloquent terms Job dilates 
on the Almightiness of God; and then urges the vanity of his 
pretending to plead his cause against One whose might is so 
resistless, and who would overwhelm him with a tempest, 
however righteous his cause (ix. 32, 33.) 
‘He is not a man as I am that I should answer Him ; 
That we should go together into judgment. 
There is not between us an Arbiter 
Who shall lay his hand on us both.’ 
{i.e., Shall authoritatively decide the question between us]. 


Job is thus in his misery hurried on to the very verge of 
blasphemy ; and in ‘the bitterness of his soul’ replies against 
God, and even reproaches Him with injustice and oppression 
(x. 3-7). A reference to himself as the work of God’s hands 
recalls him to a better feeling and sentiment; but only for a 
moment; again the dark ocean of doubt surges around him, and 
he even ventures to insinuate that God’s goodness to him in 
time past was but a veil to hide designs of an opposite character 
ver. 13). To such an extremity had his misery and suffering 

riven him! And yet he has not wholly lost faith in God. 
He can at least plead with Him for some mitigation of his pains 
ere he goes hence and sinks into ‘the darkness visible’ of the 
land of death, where what is called light is what on earth would 
be pronounced midnight darkness (x. 20-22). 

The reply of Zophar, the Naamathite, to this speech of Job 
is hasty and intemperate. He stigmatises Job as a prater 
(DY5W WN, a man of lips, an empty boastful talker), tells him 
that his sufferings are less than he deserves, invokes the 
Almighty to appear and silence him, dwells on the unsearch- 
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ableness of God, and exhorts Job to penitence and confession 
(xi. 1-20). To this angry and dogmatic speech Job replies 
in a lengthened address, in which, after repudiating indignantly 
the assumed superiority over him of his friends, and asserting 
that all they had advanced that was true, was but elementary 
commonplace, such as any man might learn from the most 
cursory observation or from tradition, he proceeds in a strain of 
the greatest elevation to dilate on the Divine energy and wisdom ; 
he then tells his friends, whom he charges with speaking falsely 
for God, that he will turn from them and place his cause in 
God’s hands, beseeching them to leave him in peace, and let 
him argue out the question of his innocence with God, which 
he will do, come what may, provided God will grant him some 
respite from his sufferings and not overwhelm him by his 
power; he then enlarges on the transitoriness of man’s life, 
and the shadows that cover the future, and he pleads with God 
not to deal severely with one so fragile, and for whom the 
future has so little that is promising. Some faint gleams of 
hope of an existence beyond the grave, scintillations of that 
‘longing after immortality’ which abides with man in all his 
conditions, come in to relieve the gloom of the picture which 
he draws of man as mortal; but as yet he is unable to rise to 
any such confident expectation of life after death as shall supply 
an effectual consolation under the suffering he endures ; and his 
speech closes with a melancholy and plaintive lament over the 
hapless condition of those who in Sheol are unconscious of 
what is passing on earth and shut up to a sense of their own 
sufferings. 

With this ends the first stage in the discussion between Job 
and his friends. They have failed by their logic to argue down 
his consciousness that he was not guilty of any gross trans- 
gression, of which his sufferings were the just penalty ; and he 
has failed to see in his sufferings anything but an arbitrary 
infliction laid upon him by a resistless power. Against this 
conviction his heart struggles, and he would fain have God to 
come forth and settle the question for him. But as yet God 
does not appear, and so the patriarch settles down in a sort of 
dull ‘despair, in which he is compelled still to listen to the 
reasonings of his friends. 

In the second stage of the discussion the friends simply 
reiterate their old syllogism: Suffering is the penalty of trans- 
gression; Job suffers; therefore Job is a transgressor, and 
ought to confess that he is so. The only new point in their 
reasoning is that whereas before they merely inferred Job’s 
guilt from his sufferings, they now lay hold on his — and 
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unseemly —_ as affording proof of his being an irreverent 
and ungodly man. Eliphaz, the mildest and most candid of 
them, urges this in the form of a description of the horrors 
of an evil conscience, and the sure retribution by which sin and 
hypocrisy are followed, winding up with an obvious insinu- 
ation that Job was either a hypocrite or a self-deceiver. Job 
replies by reproaching his friends with the futility of their 
speeches ; tells them that if their relative positions were changed, 
he could overwhelm them with the same sort of charges as they 
bring against him ; describes, in touching language, the severity 
of his sufferings; with reviving hope in God he longs to place 
his case in His hand, that He might vindicate His servant by 
deciding against Himself,* as well as against the friends who 
were assailing Job; and concludes with a complaint of the 
unkindness of his friends, and a sad resignation of himself to 
death, as that which alone would bring him peace. 

Bildad begins his second speech by complaining of Job’s 
wordiness and his contempt for his enk; after which he 
slides speedily into the beaten track, and reiterates the trite 
dogma concerning the punishment of the wicked and the 
hypocrite. _Job’s reply to this speech begins with a graphic 
description of his sad and suffering condition, from which he 
breaks forth into an appeal for the pity of his friends, seeing 


* Tho 21st verse of chapter xvi. has been variously rendered by inter- 
preters. The LXX. gives it thus: «in Aeyyos avdpi evavri Kupiov, ral 
avOpérov mAnoiov airov. The Vulgate has given the lead to 
most of the modern versions: Utinam sic judicaretur vir cum Deo 
quomodo judicatur filius hominis cum collega suo. This is followed by the 
Authorised Version. De Wette renders, ‘‘ My eyes weep towards God that 
He may compose the difference between the man and God, between the 
man and his friends;” and this in substance is the rendering given by 
most recent German interpreters. Thus Heiligstedt explains the 

assage: ‘ Ut jus dicat viro (Jobo) cum Deo, (ut viri Jobi jus adversus 

eum tueatur) et [ut jus dicat] filio hominis (ut hominis Jobi jus tueatur) 
cum amico ejus (adversus amicos ejus).’ Rénan translates: ‘Pour 
qu'il juge lui-méme entre Dieu et homme, comme entre le fils de ’homme 
et son semblable ;’ which is one of those attempts to combine competing 
translations which seldom succeed. Delitzsch renders: ‘That He may 
decide for man against Eloah, and for the Son of Man against his friend;’ 
which is about as exact a translation as can be given, only that m7 
seems here to be used in the sense of vindicate rather than of decide. In 
all these translations the subject of the verb is assumed to be the Eloah 
of the preceding verses. Dr. Lee, however, prefers the remoter subject, 
the 2 which he renders my mediator of verse 19; his translation 
is: ‘For He shall plead for a man with God; even the Son of Man for 
his friend.’ To this translation, which is obtained under a stringent 
dogmatic impulse, at the expense of every other consideration, no com- 
petent scholar can give his assent. To get at it the text must be altered, 
the accents neglected, and violence done to the construction. 
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the hand of God was heavy upon him; this leads him to think 
ofgGod as not only the Being who alone has a right to inflict 
calamity on men, but as also the Vindicator of the righteous ; 
and from this he bursts out in the memorable passage— 
(xix. 25, 27,) 
‘And I know; my Redeemer liveth, 
And as the last‘One will He arise from the dust, 
And after my skin, thus torn to pieces, 
And without my flesh shall I see Eloah. 
Whom I shall behold for my good, 
And mine eyes shall see Him and no other— 
My reins languish in my bosom.’ * 


, An utterance which bespeaks Job’s faith in God as his Friend, 


notwithstanding the troubles under which he suffered, and at 
the same time clearly attests his believing in a state of conscious 
being after death, in which the righteous shall enjoy the vision 
of God as on their side. It may be straining the passage too 
much to make it express, on the part of Job, a knowledge of 
and a believing in the resurrection of the body; but we shall 
certainly come far short of the meaning of his words if we do 
not recognise in them a confident expectation of a life beyond 
the grave, where the righteous shall see God in a sense which is 
not purely spiritual. By this utterance of Job the writer would 
mark the return of the patriarch to a better state of mind than 
that into which, under the first agony of his distress, he had 
fallen; the oscillations of his agitated spirit are becoming less 
violent, and he is gradually gravitating towards the point of 
repose; the shadows are beginning to flee, and the dawn of a 
serene day may be hoped for. Death becomes for him the gate 
of life; and as Delitzsch finely expresses it, ‘he himself plants 
‘the flag of victory above his own grave.’ 

Zophar, unmoved by Job’s plaintive cry, or of his appeal to 
the Almighty, and still harping on the old string, delivers 
himself in his second reply of a vehement and strongly drawn 
description of the terrible and certain ruin that awaits the evil- 
doer, especially the covetous oppressor. What he says is terribly 
true; but it is either irrelevant or it is full of most cruel injustice 
to the suffering patriarch, against whom no charge of tyranny or 
covetousness could lie. It seems to be the design of the poet to 
represent Zophar as the most intemperate and unreasonable of 
the three friends; and in this speech his violence is made to 

* This is the version of this remarkable passage given by Delitzsch 
(with the substitution in the last line of reins for veins, an obvious error 
of the printer). We are by no means satisfied that it is in all points 


correct; but, as a whole, it presents, we think, the just meaning of the 
original, 
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culminate; after which he disappears from the scene as a 
ker. Job, in his reply, dwells on the fact that it does not 
ways happen that the wicked are punished in this world ; 
asserts the perfect sovereignty of God in the dispensation of 
human events; and rebukes his friends for the uncharitableness 
of their judgments of him, and the presumptuousness of their 
assertions concerning the Almighty. In this speech Job shows 
greater calmness “aa resignation than before; still he has not 
been brought to leave the solution of the mysteries connected 
with the unequal distribution of good and evil in the world 
wholly with God; he still murmurs against what he thinks 
unrighteousness in the Almighty; and suffers the gloom which 
overhangs the present to blot out the bright gleams of hope 
which had begun to fall upon him from the future. 

Eliphaz, the most amiable of the three friends, once more, 
and for the last time, takes up the discourse. Starting from the 
position that God’s dealings with man cannot be determined by 
any regard to His own interest, seeing man can never be profit- 
able to God, he reiterates his dogma that great sufferings must 
be the penalty of great sins; and urges upon Job, as a conclu- 
sion from this, and by holding forth the blessed results of 
genuine repentance, that he should acknowledge his sin and 
seek the Divine forgiveness. In this speech we have, amongst 
other true and noble sentiments, a grand assertion of the provi- 
dential rule of the universe by God (xxii. 12-18); only that 
the speaker seems to intimate that the only way in which that 
rule is made manifest is by means of retributive inflictions. He 
thus seeks to fix on Job the charge of guilt, and along with that 
of hypocrisy in pretending to innocence; and in his calmer way 
says really more severe things to the patriarch than fell from 
the more intemperate Zophar. 

Of these severe things Job takes no notice in his reply. He 
is beginning to cease to answer his friends, and his discourse is 
assuming gradually the character of a monologue, into which it 
ultimately (ch. xxix.) passes. In this speech he dwells on his 
wish that God would hear his cause and judge him righteously. 
Throughout, however, his mind seems to vibrate av: 
between confidence in God as just, and a sense of God’s unfair- 
ness to him in the sufferings he was enduring; as if he had in 
his mind a dualistic view of God, and thought of Him as a 
Being absolutely just, but to himself relatively unjust. This 
confusion of mind betrays a sinking from the higher faith to 
which he had sprung for a season, and a losing of his balance 
once more amid the perplexities and mysteries which the unequal 
distribution of good and evil among men suggests. 
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A few words from Bildad, in which he simply asserts man’s 
inability to resist God or to prove himself innocent in His sight, 
closes the controversy on the part of the three friends. Job has 
now the field to himself; and he occupies it first with a splendid 
expansion of what Bildad had poorly expressed concerning the 
power of the Almighty, for the purpose of showing that that 
was as present to his mind as it could be to the mind of any of 
his friends; from which he passes to a solemn thoughtful utter- 


ance (wr) as his ultimatum to his friends in this dispute. 
Here, while reasserting his innocence and expressing his trust 
in God, so different from the feeling with which a wicked man 
anticipates appearing before the Almighty, he so far recants 
some of his former utterances as to admit that the path of the 
ungodly is a path that conducts to calamity and misery. This 
concession to the doctrine of his friends, which formerly he had 
opposed, has caused critics to look with suspicion on this part of 
the book; and whilst it has by some been pronounced spurious, 
and by some stigmatised as a blunder or an indication of weak- 
ness on the part of the poet; others, like Kennicott, have 
thought to get over the difficulty by distributing ch. xxvi. 2-28 
between Job and Zophar, assigning ch. xxvi. 2, xxvii. 12 to the 
patriarch—ch. xxvii. 13-23 to his friend, and ch. xxviii. with the 
first verse of ch. xxvii. transferred to it, to Job. Such an arbi- 
trary mode of dealing with the text no scholar of the present 
day will endure, and it needs but a just construing of the passage 
to remove all occasion for doubt or difficulty about it. Ewald 
has a note on it which in few words says all that is needful to 
show that the apparent ‘ inconsequence, in Job’s assertions,’ as 
de Wette terms it, does not really exist. ‘With verse 13th 
‘ begins a representation of the end of the ungodly, which Job 
‘ intentionally sketches in emulation of the friends, and in which 
‘much that they had advanced reappears more strongly; only 
‘ that what they had directed against Job is now made to bear 
‘ against them and for him, inasmuch as the hope was strong in 
‘him of not having to endure such a fate, and that whilst he 
‘ gives prominence to this he does not thereby deny that the 
‘ pious may at times sufferevil. If this representation be under- 
‘ stood (irrespective of particular figures uttered in the competi- 
‘ tion) only of the eternal repudiation of wickedness before God, 
‘ and the impossibility of its enduring on earth in the individual, 
‘it falls in wholly with the present utterance of Job, since he is 
‘ on the right track for more closely foreboding his own vindica- 
‘tion, or what is the same thing the impossibility of his perish- 
‘ing like the ungodly.’* In making this concession to his 
* Die Poetisch. Biicher des Alten Bundes, iii. 252. 
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friends Job simply retreats from an extreme position into which 
his heat had betrayed him; he does not selby desert the posi- 
tion he had assumed as one who felt himself to be innocent, 
though subjected to severe suffering. We see in him a gradual 
relaxation from the hardness and hauteur of his earlier utter- 
ances, and a turning towards the prospect of some way being 
discovered of reconciling his sufferings with the justice and 


_ goodness of God. This becomes increasingly apparent as his 


discourse proceeds. From reference to the worldly wealth of 
the ungodly the speaker is led to refer to man’s skill in extract- 
ing the precious metals and gems from the earth, and with this 
he contrasts his inability to reach absolute wisdom, that is a 
knowledge of things as they are in themselves or in the Divine 
mind, and concludes that for man true ‘wisdom is the fear of 
‘ the Lord, and to depart from evil is understanding.’ 

Having silenced his friends, Job now indulges in a lengthened 
monologue. In this, which consists of three well-defined parts, 
he first depicts his former state of prosperity and honour (ch. 
xxix.), he then contrasts this with the state into which he had 
fallen (ch. xxx.), and in fine he makes profession of his inno- 
cency by going over in detail the leading branches of morality, 
and asserting that in respect of each he was blameless. No 
part of the poem is more admirable than these three chapters. 
A more beautiful picture of the noble patriarchal chief, the 
father of his tribe, to whom all did homage, and from whom all 
received attention according to their need, whose wealth flowed 
forth in streams of beneficence, and under whose just and vigor- 
ous administration the evildoer and the oppressor were stricken 
with dismay, is nowhere to be found; nor does literature con- 
tain a more touching description than that contained in ch. xxx. 
of one fallen from high estate and reduced to poverty and 
suffering, so that even the sons of those whom, in the days of 
his prosperity, he would have disdained to set with the dogs 
of the flock, made him their song and scoffed at his misery. 
The delineation of patriarchal morality in ch. xxxi. is also 
deeply interesting. ‘Who does not here recognise,’ Delitzsch 
justly asks, ‘a righteousness of life and endeavour, the final 
‘aim of which is purity of heart, and which, in its relation to 
* man, flows forth in that love which is the fulfilling of the law ? 
‘The righteousness of which Job says (xxix. 14) he has put 
‘it on like a garment and it has put him on,* is essentially the 


* In the Authorised Version the first stich of this verse (xxix. 14) is 
rendered, ‘I put on righteousness and it clothed me;’ and this is the 
rendering of almost all the versions ancient and modern. Pagnino, how- 
ever, and Arius Montanus render ‘Justitiam induebam et induebat 
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‘same as that which the New Testament preacher on the Mount 


‘ enjoins.’ 

Job makes this profession of his righteousness not boastfully, 
but that he may appeal to the Almighty to answer the question 
how it came to pass that one who could truthfully make such a 
oo. had been doomed to such calamity as he was enduring. 

o this appeal God will answer in His own time. But in the 
meantime a new interlocutor appears on the scene, Elihu, the 
Buzite, a man younger in years than Job or his three friends, 
who have already spoken, and whom some have supposed, not 
without reason, we think, to represent the author of the book 
himself, who, before the final unravelment, comes forward to 
point out the errors into which both parties in the previous dis- 
pute have fallen, and to enunciate certain great truths which 
must be held fast, whatever darkness and perplexity may be 
occasioned by the unexplained phenomena of life. This, at any 
rate, is the drift and purport of the four speeches which are 
attributed to Elihu, and in which a series of noble and perfectly 
just sentiments is uttered. Admitting the fact of Job’s inno- 
cency, so far as outward conduct is concerned, and admitting 
also that all suffering is not a direct penalty inflicted for parti- 
cular sins, Elihu censures Job for so imperiously demanding of 
God a reason for the suffering he was enduring; and, because 
God did not answer him, concluding that He dealt with men in 
an arbitrary and tyrannical manner. God gives no account of 
His doings to His creatures, yet does He not fail to speak to men 
for their instruction, This He does sometimes by direct messages 
in dreams and visions, sometimes by the very sufferings He in- 
flicts, which are themselves God’s voice to those who are visited 
by them; nay, He even, through the intervention of a mediator, 

me;’ and this has been followed by Schultens and Seb. Schmidt: 

Justitiam indui et [illa] induit me;’ by De Wette: ‘ Gerechtigkeit 
‘zog ich an, und sie zog mich an;’ by Gesenius, Heiligstedt and 
Delitzsch. The common rendering, on the other hand, has found favour 
with some of the best scholars, Rosenmiiller, Ewald, Umbreit, Vaihinger, 
Lee, First, &. It cannot, however, be defended. The word 25 
signifies to put on, not to clothe, and is followed by that which is put as its 
object. The oniy admissible translation, therefore, of 2827 is, ‘and it put 
‘me on.’ The meaning is that righteousness so dwelt in him that his 
outer life was a constant manifestation of it. So also the Spirit of God is 
said to put on a person (Judges vi. 34; 1 Chron. xii. 18; 2 Chron. xxiv. 20), 
when the individual is filled with power from on high, so that his acting 
is the result of the Divine hidden energy within him. In a similar way, 
the New Testament writers speak both of believers putting on Christ 
(Rom. xiii. 14; Gal. iii. 27), and of Christ being in them, %.e., putting 
them on (Gal. iv. 19; Eph. iii. 17; Col. i. 27). Both phrases are needful 


to express the Christian’s entire dependence on Christ, and submission 
and resemblance to Him. 
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pardons the sinner and makes him receive blessing (xxxiii. 
23). God the Holy and Just cannot do evil or act unjustly ; 
but in His omniscience He sees much that escapes the closest 
observation of man, and consequently His dealings with His 
creatures are regulated by a regard to many things of which 
man is ignorant, and the proper mode of dealing with which 
he, consequently, cannot find. It is presumptuous also in man 
to suppose that any righteousness of his gives him a title to 
demand of God that he shall be dealt with otherwise than as 
God shall see meet. At the same time God is compassionate 
and more ready to help and bless than to chastise ; wherefore 
man should leave himself in God’s hand revering and fearing 
Him. (xxxvii. 23, 24.) 


‘On Eloah is awful majesty ; 

Him the Almighty we find not. 

Excellent is He in strength, and judgment, 

And plenteous in righteousness ; He doth not vex.* 
Wherefore let men reverence Him. 

He regardeth not all the wise in heart.’ 


This address of Elihu, intrinsically rich in thought, materially 
contributes to the development of the main action of the book. 
Job had, in his reply to his friends, asserted that though his soul 
longed after Ctod it was hopeless to expect that God would listen 
to him or answer him, for that not only was He too high to 
speak to men, but in this case He was dealing unfairly towards 
his servant ; and the conclusion in which he rests is the gloomy 
one that there is no advantage to the individual in being pious, 
and that a dark mystery, impenetrable by man, overhangs the 
entire administration of Providence in relation to the race. To 
all this Elihu’s addresses contain full and sufficient replies. He 
shows that God is not unwilling to speak to men; that He has 
shown His goodness no less than His power in dealing with His 


* Delitzsch renders here— 
‘The excellent in stren 
And right and justice He perverteth not.’ 

So also Ewald, ‘Und der Gebithr und alles Recht nicht beugt.’ 
According to this construction, vet and 77722 are made to depend 
on the verb 7 as its objects. But in order to make sense of this, 
a meaning has to be assigned to the verb which it nowhere bears in 
Scripture, though it is frequently used. It is vain for Delitzsch to cite 
the Talmudic formula ~7 73" in support of his rendering; for it is 
well known that the Rabbins indulged in phraseology utterly foreign to 
the ancient Hebrew. In the only other passage in which the word is used 
in Job (xxx. 11), it undoubtedly means afjlict or vex, and so it is in- 
variably used elsewhere. The sense in the passage before us plainly is 
that God, the Just One, the Almighty, does not vex or torment men, but 
has a wise end in all that He suffers them to endure. 
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creatures; that with Him injustice cannot dwell; and that 
though it is not given to man to understand God, yet it is 
evident that His dealings with man are disciplinary and intended 
for man’s higher good. He thus brings out the disciplinary 
character of suffering, in opposition to the three friends, who 
represent it as only retributive, and in opposition to Job, who 
regards his own sufferings as arbitrarily and tyrannically 
inflicted.* 

The whole truth, however, has not yet been brought out. All 
that man can say on the subject has been said. A fierce storm 
cuts short the discourse of Elihu; and Jehovah Himself at 
length appears and out of the storm answers Job. Not, how- 
ever, as Job expected and demanded. Instead of accounting 
for His own conduct towards His servant, God plies Job with 
questions which are intended to bring him to a sense of his sin 
and folly in the challenge which he had given to God. These 
questions relate almost exclusively to natural phenomena, the 
wonders of the physical universe, or the curiosities of the animal 
world. Their obvious and immediate effect is to indicate the 
vast power, resources, and beneficence of the Creator, and at 
the same time to shut up man to a conviction of the extremely 
narrow limits within which his knowledge and power extend 
even in the department of material existence; for as Humboldt 
has strikingly observed, ‘ Many questions are here proposed, 
‘ which our modern physical science enables us indeed to pro- 
‘ pound more formally, and to clothe in more scientific language, 
‘but not to solve satisfactorily.’+ The effect ultimately upon 
Job is to humble him and bring him penitently to acknowledge 
his folly and sin in presuming, in his ignorance, to judge what 
was too high for him. It is remarkable, however, that it is not 
so much what God says to Job that produces on the latter a 
penitential result, as the manifestation to him of God Himself. 
(xlii. 5.) 

‘I had heard of Thee by the hearing of the ear, 
But now mine eye hath seen thee : 
Therefore I retract, and I repent 
In dust and ashes.’ 

* By not a few recent critics in Germany, the Elihu section of Job has 
been pronounced the interpolation of a iater writer. The reasons 
assigned are of no great weight, and have been thoroughly replied to b 
Mr. Davidson in his Introduction, p. 41, ff. Many readers of the Englis 
Version are led to undervalue Elihu from the idea that the words with 
which the address of Jehovah begins (xxxviii. 2) contain a Divine 
censure of him as one who ‘darkeneth counsel by words without know- 
‘ledge.’ But the proper rendering there is not ‘ Who is this,’ &c., but 
quite generally, ‘ Who then is darkening,’ &c. The question is addressed 
to Job, who had obscured the Divine plan by his unwise words. 

+ ‘Cosmos,’ translated by Sabine, i. 46. 
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This is an evidence of the poet’s skill; for, as all experience 
shows, it is not by doctrines about God, however correct, that 
the proud heart of man is subdued, but by the manifestation to 
his inner nature of God Himself. As Mr. Davidson has ad- 
mirably remarked, God— 


‘Solves not by what He says, but offers Himself as solution of all 
life’s enigmas. With the heart man believeth unto righteousness. 
The history and end of all doubt confirms this—in the New Testa- 
ment, and in the Old, and in modern society. Thomas, unless he put 
his finger into the print of the nails, would not believe. But when 
the personal Lord appeared, such scrutiny was superseded ; Jesus but 
spoke to elicit that sublime cry of faith, My Lord, and my God! 
So it was with Asaph in his despair and doubt over the inequalities 
of Providence, and the prosperous wicked: ‘“* When I thought to 
know this, it was too painful for me, till I went into the sanctuary 
of God,then understood I their end.” The apparent difficulties to 
faith are rarely the real difficulties, but all difficulties melt and fade 
before the fervency of personal life in God.’—Jnérod. p. xlv. 


And hence it is, we may add, that it is only as men enjoy. the 
perfect apocalypse of God, the manifestation of Him in the 
person and work of His Son, that they possess the perfect clue 
to all the mysteries of Divine Providence, and the solution of 
all the enigmas of human existence. In the light that streams 
from the Cross, the otherwise impenetrable obscurities that 
surround our path are made to disappear, and the darkness 
becomes light before us. In Christ ‘are hid all the treasures of 
‘wisdom and knowledge.’ Christ in the believer is the mani- 
festation of the mystery which hath been hid from ages, and 
from generations.* 

Job having been brought to submit himself entirely, in 
loving trust to God, the victory of faith is achieved, and the end 
of his trial is accomplished. ‘The book concludes by a descrip- 
tion of the restoration to Job of more than his former wealth 
and dignity, whereby God indicated his approval of him as one 
who, notwithstanding the severest trial, and amid many con- 
flicts, had held fast his integrity, and had not renounced his 
trust in God. 

Our survey of the contents of this remarkable book has been 
necessarily cursory and partial. We have, however, entered 
into it far enough to procure a footing on which to stand while 
we endeavour to ascertain the design of the composition. On 
this subject some very shallow and some very absurd opinions 
have been advanced. All are agreed that in some way the 
problem of human suffering, in its moral and religious aspect, 


* 3; 1. 26, 27. 
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is dealt with by the writer ; that lies on the surface of the book, 

and is not to be missed by any one. But under what special 

form this problem is presented, and what solution of it it is the 

writer’s purpose to offer, are points on which the most diverse 

decisions have been pronounced. It is characteristic of a writer 

like Rénan to pronounce the design of the book to be to ‘ expose 

‘the trouble which vexed the minds of men when the old 
‘patriarchal theory, founded only on the promises of the 
‘earthly life, became insufficient ;’* this ‘ old patriarchal theory’ 

being, jike many others of M. Rénan’s data, the creation of his 
own fancy, as there is no evidence extant to show that in 
patriarchal times men regarded temporal good or evil as exclu- 
sively determined by moral conduct. The writer, besides, had 
evidently something deeper and more practical in view than 
simply to give utterance to a helpless protest, a troubled and 
impotent wail. He evidently meant to propound a préblem of 
the deepest interest and to suggest a solution of it in which men 
might with some confidence rest. For this reason we may set 
aside at once the opinion of those who think that the design of the 
writer is simply to shut men up to the conclusion that, as nothing 
can be known by us of God’s purposes, our only resource under 
affliction is to sit down in a sullen resignation and submit to 
evils we can neither understand nor avert. The writer, indeed, 
shows us Job in this state of mind for a season, but this is for 
the very purpose of proving it to be wrong and showing how 
the patriarch got out of it. We must reject also the view of 


‘Michaelis and some others, who think that the object of the 


book is to show that man must look to a future state for the 
rectification of the unequal arrangements of the present ; for not 
only does no such design appear in the book, but as Hengstenberg 
has remarked in his very valuable article on Job in Kitto’s 
Cyclopedia, it is a mistake altogether to suppose that anything 
in a future state can make up for what has been wrong in the 
present ; unless the arrangements of Divine Providence are just 
and beneficent now, they can never be made so by future com- 
pensations. If, therefore, the problem propounded in this book 
is to be solved at all, it must be solved by showing that the 
coming of affliction on the righteous is at no time inconsistent 
with the Divine beneficence and justice. 

Now the only way in which this can be accomplished is by 
showing that affliction is the necessary means by which the 
perfect character can alone be manifested and developed ; that 
it is never known how good a man is, how strong his faith in 


* «Etude sur le poéme de Job,’ p. 82, prefixed to his translation of the 
Book of Job. 
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God is, until he is tried by suffering, sorrow, or temptation ; that 
it is by enduring such trial well, or coming out of the conflict into 
which it may m Aver him, with his trust in God unshaken, that 
the good man honours his profession and glorifies God ; and that 
it is also by such trials that his own spiritual vigour is increased, 
so that he comes out of the trial a stronger, better, richer man 
spiritually than he was before. When, along with these con- 
siderations, it is remembered that in appointing the trial God 
acts on His own infinite knowledge, and is not to be limited by 
what may appear good to us, whilst on the other hand His 
wisdom and goodness manifest in creation should give us 
assurance that what He appoints. shall never transgress what 
goodness and wisdom require; we have all that we can have 
or need to have to teach us composure under the trials of life, 
and lead us to hail these as illustrations of God’s kindness to us 
and care over us, rather than to regard them with suspicion and 
aversion as indications of wrath or the gratuitous inflictions of 
an arbitrary power. 

To bring out this result, so far as it can be brought out on the 
principles of natural religion, we take to be the primary object of 
the book of Job. The book, be it remembered, is not written from 
the stand-point either of Christianity or of Judaism. The case 
supposed is that of persons all of whom belong to a Gentile race, all 
of whom therefore lived outside the circle of special revelation, 
and had to frame their theology and solve their doubts without 
the help of seer or written oracle. In such a case we cannot 
expect a perfect solution of this or any other spiritual problem. 
But the scene presented to us is profoundly interesting and 
instructive, as unfolding to us the struggles and anxieties of a 
pious soul which possesses enough of religious illumination to 
recognise God as the Supreme Disposer of all events, and the 
corresponding duty of submission to Him under whatever He 
may see meet to appoint; but being not yet favoured with the 
revelation of God as the God of Love, is unable to steer its way 
through the perplexities and difficulties that arise from the 
unequal distribution of good and evil in the discipline of life. 
The book is the great cry of the human soul after God not yet 
fully manifested to men. It belongs to the time when as yet 
God had appeared unto His servants only as El-Shaddai, and b 
his name Jehovah was not yet known to them.* The Angel, 
the Mediator was wanting who should interpret God to man, 
and show man what was for his advantage. The arch of the 
covenant had not yet thrown its luminous and binding span 

* Exod. vi. 3. 
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over the chasm which sin had made, and filled with confusion 
and ruin. Pious men. by their very piety were made to long for 
some higher and fuller revelation of God than they had, a 
revelation which should bring them nearer to God and enable 
them more fully to rest in Him. The book in short proclaims 
man’s deepest needs as a moral and religious being, those needs 
which the Gospel of Jesus Christ alone supplies. It is the chief 
utterance we possess of those kings and righteous men who 
desired to see the things which the men of Christ’s day saw, 
and to hear the things which they heard; but saw them and 
heard them not.* It is thus on its own side as truly a 
Preparatio Evangelica as the Mosaic ritual on its side, or the 
prophetic utterances of the Old Testament on theirs. 

At what time or by whom this remarkable book was writen 
we have no means of precisely ascertaining. We may reject the 
extreme views which have been advanced on this point, and yet 
find ourselves within limits sufficiently wide to render an exact 
decision impossible. The old traditionary opinion which ascribes 
the authorship to Moses + may be now regarded as universally 
rejected by scholars, though there are many things which may 
be plausibly urged in its favour, such as the perfect acquaintance 
with desert life, and the knowledge of Egyptian natural 
phenomena and Egyptian science which the book displays, as 
well as the primitive patriarchal tone by which it is pervaded. 
The opinion in which the best critics concur is that the book 
belongs to the Salomonic era of Jewish literature. There can 
be little doubt that it forms one of the same class to which the 
Proverbs and Ecclesiastes belong, the class which some recent 
German writers, among whom is Delitzsch, rather affectedly 
call the Chokma (725M) class, and the special characteristic 
of which is that the works belonging to it are devoted to moral 
reflection or religious speculation. Writers of this class con- 
tinued among the Jews till a late period ; but there is no reason 
to believe that the book of Job is one of the later productions of 
the school. As Delitzsch has justly remarked, after indicating 
three great stages in ‘the literature of the Chokma,’ the first of 
which began with Solomon: ‘ The book of Job is indicated as a 
‘work of the first of these periods by its classic, grand, and noble 
‘form. It bears throughout the stamp of that creative, beginning- 
‘ period of the Chokma—of that Salomonic age of knowledge and 
‘art, of deeper thought respecting revealed religion, and of 
‘intelligent progressive culture of the traditional forms of 
‘art—that unprecedented age in which the literature corre- 


* Matt. xiii, 17. + Talmud Tr. Baba Bathra, fol. xiy. 2. 
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 *sponded to the summit of glorious magnificence to which the 


‘kingdom of the promise had then attained.’ Vol. i., p. 21. 

Our space forbids our enlarging, otherwise there are several 
points connected especially with the theology and the science of 
the book as well as its literary character, on which we should 
have liked to say a few words. In what we have written our 
aim has chiefly been to direct our readers to such a view of the 
book as may enable them to peruse it as a whole with a better 
apprehension of its meaning, and a consequent deeper interest 
in it than is, we fear, generally possessed and felt. 

Before concluding we must say a word or two of the books 
the titles of which stand at the head of this article. 

Among these the first place is unquestionably due to that of 
Delitzsch. To.those who are competent to use it, it is the com- 
mentary on the Book of Job. The author’s extensive and 
accurate acquaintance with Hebrew, his exegetical tact and 
rspicuity, his knowledge of Oriental manners and usages, and 

power of speculative thought, conspire to give him eminent 
fitness for the exposition of such a book as that of Job. Insome 
parts of the work there is rather too much of that vague, misty 
style of thought in which the Germans so much delight; but 
this does not intrude on the expository part of it. 

Of Mr. Davidson’s work Delitzsch has spoken in terms of 
high commendation, as uniting ‘enthusiasm for the poetical 
‘grandeur of the book, vivid perception of the tragical, and 
‘sound tact and good arrangement.’ This praise is deserved. 
We trust Mr. Davidson will complete his work; perhaps he 
might with advantage re-write some parts of the first volume. 
We are inclined to believe that he might produce a work which, 
as a whole, would take rank, at least in this country, even above 
that of Delitzsch himself. 

Mr. Carey’s work is also respectfully noticed by Delitzsch. 
It has considerable merit, especially as respects the illustration 
of the original by lexicographical, geographical, and archeo- 
logical researches. The reader will find much in it which he 
will not readily lay his hands on elsewhere. 
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Art. IV.—(1.) The Works of George Herbert, in Prose and Verse. 
bc a Memoir by Izaak Watton. London: Bell & Daldy. 
1. 
(2.) The Christian Year. Sixty-first Edition. Oxford: Parker. 
1859. 
(3.) The Psalter in English Verse. Oxford: Parker. 1839. 
(4.) Lyra Innocentium: Thoughts in Verse. Fourth Edition. 
Oxford: 1847. 
(5.) The Times. Article, ‘The Late John Keble.’ April 6, 1866. 
(6.) The Guardian, April 4th, 11th, 18th, 25th, 1866. 


More than twelve months have elapsed since the death of the 
Rev. John Keble, author of the ‘Christian Year.’ The ordi- 
nary (and in several instances extraordinary) tributes to his 
memory have been offered and partially forgotten, and we, 
though somewhat late, feel a melancholy pleasure in now 
adding our stone to his cairn, in placing our literary wreath of 
reverential affection upon his tomb. It is but reiterating an oft- 
repeated fact to say that his death brought sorrow not only to 
those intimately acquainted with him, but into many circles 
where he was personally unknown. There have been no 
mourners more sincere than some whose convictions were 
opposed toto cwlo to dogmas which he maintained with invincible 
tenacity. The beauty of his devout genius radiated far beyond 
the sphere in which it was more directly displayed, and a large 
number of persons whose religious beliefs Keble could not 
appreciate, and whose judgment he never valued, were power- 
fully influenced by his sweet and graceful poems. By such, 
the ‘Christian Year’ is not only known as a book of sacred 
poetry, but is read and pondered in their holiest hours. The 
gentle teaching of its beautiful thoughts chastens the eager 
spirit into subdued restfulness, falls on the excited heart ‘ with 
“a touch of infinite calm.’ The volume stands upon our shelves 
in the hallowed company of the de imitatione Christi of Thomas 
a’ Kempis, Augustine’s ‘Confessions,’ ‘In Memoriam,’ and of 
those other select few, to which the mind spontaneously turns 
in its seasons of profoundest need. 

It has been customary for many years past to compare the 
author of the ‘ Christian Year’ with George Herbert—the great 
religious poet of the early part of the seventeenth century. 
But this has been done more frequently by the simple conjunc 
tion of their two names, than by any particular discrimination 
of the resemblances and differences which undoubtedly exist. 
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It will be our purpose in the present article to trace some of 
these lines of similarity and points of contrast. To criticise the 
men and their works is exceedingly difficult, almost impossible. 
The pure unimpeachable lives of these sacred poets have thrown 
a softened halo around their memories, and lifted them above 
the range of ordinary human judgments. So, also, the modesty 
attendant on the production of their poems, their sacred 
character and purpose, the general appreciation of the Christian 
Church, the venerableness with which more than two centuries 
in the one case, and forty years in the other (an old age for a 
book in these days) have invested them, all conspire to disarm 
criticism, where otherwise it would justly exercise its peculiar 
functions. To discuss these works with the freedom of new 
publications would be an impertinence, to touch them rudely a 
sacrilege. 

The life of Keble will soon be written, and we, with many 
others, anticipate its disclosures with no little interest and 
anxiety. The life of Herbert is enshrined in that quaint but 
matchless sketch by dear old Izaak Walton. That gentle 
citizen, enthusiastic angler, and worthy brother-in-law to Bishop 
Ken, has by his ‘Lives’ earned a fame which greater men 
might envy. The simplicity and pathos they combine are 
almost unequalled in our biographical literature. The poet’s 
description of them is hardly extravagant— 


‘ There are no colours in the fairest sky 
So fair as these. The feather whence the pen 
Was shaped, that traced the lives of these good men 
Dropped from an angel’s wing.’ 


Any attempt to draw a complete parallel between the personal 
history of Keble and that of Herbert would be unreasonable 
and absurd, though many a curious coincidence may be traced. 
They were both remarkable for an early display of great talent. 
Herbert took his M.A. degree at the age of twenty-two, and 
was made orator for the University of Cambridge six years 
afterwards. His biographer, in his own happy way, tells us 
that ‘he had acquired great learning, and was blest with a high 
‘ fancy, a civil and sharp wit, and with a natural elegance both in 
‘ his behaviour, his tongue, and his pen.’ So we learn, ‘ that it 
‘was an Oxford tradition, that Keble was only eighteen when 
‘ he obtained, with the greatest ease, a double first—that is, the 
‘first class both in classics and mathematics. This was at 
‘ Easter, 1810. It was commonly said, that at the age of four- 
‘teen he became a scholar at Corpus, where they used to elect 
‘ very early, and soon was known as an exact and elegant 
‘scholar. He was shortly after elected Fellow of Oriel, of 
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‘ which Copleston was then Provost. . . . . In 1812, he 
‘ obtained at once the prizes for an English essay on “ Trans- 
‘lation from Dead Languages,” and a Latin essay comparing 
‘the military memoirs of Xenophon with those of Cwsar. 
‘. . . He became tutor, and some of the most distinguished 
‘men in the University passed through his lecture-room. He 
‘ was Public Examiner in 1814 and 1815, at an age when most 
‘ young men are trembling in hope of a pass.’* 

The universal testimony borne so affectionately to the amiable 


- disposition of the author of the ‘Christian Year’ also closely 


allies him with the ‘Holy George Herbert.’ Dr. Newman’s 
words have been frequently quoted. In his ‘ Apologia,’ after 
narrating a few notable incidents in connection with Keble, 
he says : ‘ At another time I heard a Master of Arts of my college 
‘ give an account how he had just then had occasion to introduce 
‘ himself on some business to Keble, and how gentle, courteous, 
‘and unaffected Keble had been, so as almost to put him out of 
‘countenance. Then, too, it was reported, truly or falsely, how 
‘a rising man of brilliant reputation—the present Dean of 
‘St. Paul’s, Dr. Milman—admired and loved him, adding that 
‘ he was unlike any one else.’ A nobler eulogy could not be 
pronounced than that of his intimate and venerable friend Sir 
J. T. Coleridge. ‘ His friends will mourn,’ he says, ‘ the depar- 
‘ture, not merely of the delightful companion, playful and 
‘serious by turns, always simple and always wise, but of the 
‘ faithful guide and counsellor—of a being whom they rever- 
‘ enced while they loved him. It was the singular happiness of 
‘his nature, remarkable even in his undergraduate days, that 
‘love for him was always sanctified, as it were, by reverence— 
‘ reverence that did not make the love the less tender, and love 
‘ that did but add intensity to the reverence. Looking back 
‘ through an intimacy unbroken, unchilled, for more than fifty- 
‘five years, he seems to me now to have been at once the 
‘simplest, humblest, and most loving-hearted man, and withal 
‘ the holiest and most zealous Christian I have ever known.’+ 

In harmony with this, the concluding words of Izaak 
Walton’s sketch of Herbert will be remembered by all our 
readers. ‘Thus he lived, and thus he died, like a saint, unspotted 
‘ of the world, full of alms-deeds, full of humility, and all the 
‘examples of a virtuous life, which I cannot conclude better 
‘ than with this borrowed observation— 


‘, ... all must to their cold graves ; 
But the religious actions of the just 
Smell sweet in death, and blossom in the dust.’ 


* Times article. + Guardian, April, 1866. 
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‘Mr. George Herbert’s have done so to this, and will doubtless 
‘ do so to succeeding generations.’ 

It is also pleasant to note how both these saintly men found 
their highest satisfaction and holiest joys in the quiet retirement 
of country pastoral work, rather than in the applause and admi- 
ration of the Universities to which they belonged. The poet of 
‘The Temple’ was pressingly urged to change his resolution to 
enter into sacred orders, ‘as too mean an employment, and too 
‘ much below his birth and the excellent abilities and endow- 
‘ments of his mind.’ But he was proof against all entreaty. 
Mr. Keble also had many inducements to leave the quiet of his 
village pastorate at Hursley, and to take a prominent part in 
those agitating controversies, which for more than thirty years 
have filled the church with strife. But while lacking neither 
vigour nor fire, his nature was too gentle,—modest almost to 
timidity ; his love for contemplative repose, and his devotion to 
ministerial work were too deep to permit him to forego his con- 
genial retirement. Thus the villages of Bemerton and Hursley 
have become sacred spots through their association with these 
poets of the Sanctuary. It may also be remembered that, though 
Herbert died at the early age of thirty-nine, and Keble at 
seventy-four, the ‘Christian Year,’ like ‘The Temple,’ was 
written during the period of comparative youth. The histo 
of the two books is singularly alike. Neither was written wit 
the idea of publication. George Herbert presented his little 
work to a Mr. Duncan, with the following touching request :— 
‘Sir, I pray, deliver this little book to my dear brother Farrer, 
* and tell him he shall find in it a picture of the many spiritual 
‘ conflicts that have passed betwixt God and my soul, before I 
‘ could subject mine to the will of Jesus my Master. Desire 
‘him to read it; and then, if he can think it may turn to the 
‘ advantage of any dejected poor soul, let it be made public, for 
‘I and it are less than the least of God’s mercies.’ ‘Thus 
‘meanly did this humble man think of this excellent book.’ 
Some of the poems which are to be found in the ‘ Christian 
Year’ were written under a variety of circumstances eight or 
ten years before their publication, and existed in the albums of 
his most intimate friends. Indeed, Keble had no thought of their 
appearing during his life, but like Herbert, his plan was ‘to go on 
‘ improving the series all his life, and leave it to come out, if 
‘ judged useful, only when he should be fairly out of the way.’ 

e, Lowete, yielded to the pressure of friendly advice; he 
submitted to the judgment of men in whom he had confidence, 
and published the volume in 1827. Dr. Pusey tells us that 
Keble ‘looked upon it as the work of younger years with which 
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‘he had no more todo. He called it in his own way “ that 
‘ book.” ’ The immediate popularity of ‘The Temple’ and of 
the ‘ Christian Year’ was a surprise. Little did Herbert ima- 
gine how fully the Christian Church would prize his unpreten- 
tious legacy. He would have been amazed to learn, that in a 
few years after the first impression had been printed for his 
select friends, just before 1631,* the circulation of ‘ The Temple’ 
had attained the then extraordinary number of 20,000 copies. 
At the present time, we suppose, but few libraries in the United 
Kingdom are without a copy. 

Keble was privileged to live and watch the progress of an 
ever-deepening and widening interest in his little book of poems. 
At the time of his death, ninety-five editions of it had been 
printed. This surprising popularity was a quiet, natural, unos- 
tentatious growth. Neither volume was fostered or thrust into 
notice by favourable or adverse criticism. Of two centuries ago 
we may sing with Lowell— 


‘In the happier days of the Muse 
We were luckily free from such things as reviews ; 
Then nought came between with its fog to make clearer 
The heart of the poet to that of his hearer.’ 


Though the ‘Christian Year’ ran through three editions in 1827, 
none of the leading critical journals deigned to review it. The 
Quarterly (to which Keble had already contributed an article ov 
Sacred Poetry) only gave it a slignt.welvome .in. a. noye. Is 
merits alone made itimmortal 

Herbert and Keble were both ‘cierg'ymn ‘cf thé Fsteblished 
Church. They are, therefore, essentially Church poets; their 
genius was controlled and directed by a profound affection for 
its usages and ceremonies—to both, the Church was the 
‘Dear Mother,’ the ‘Sacred Home.’ Coleridge’s criticism of 
Herbert is still more applicable te the author of the ‘ Christian 
Year.’ ‘George Herbert,’ he says, ‘is a true poet, but a poet 
* sui generis, the merits of whose poems will never be felt 
‘ without a sympathy with the mind and character of the man. 
‘ To appreciate this volume, it is not enough that the reader 
‘ possess a cultivated judgment, classical taste, or even poetic 
‘ sensibility, unless he be likewise a Christian, and both a zealous 
‘and an orthodox, both a devout and a devotional Christian. 
‘ But even this will not quite suffice. He must be an affectionate 
‘ and dutiful child of the Church, and from habit, conviction, 
‘and a constitutional predisposition to ceremoniousness in piety, 


* A fow copies of the first and rarest edition were issued for presenta- 
tion to the author’s friends, without the date. 
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* as in manners, find her forms and ordinances aids of religion, 
‘ not sources of formality ; for religion is the element in which 
‘ he lives, the region in which he moves.’ The accuracy of this 
dictum every reader has felt. Indeed, the principal difficulty 
to those without the pale of the Anglican communion is to 
appreciate that supreme reverence for its rites and usages which 
pervades all the poems. 

Frequently, it is only by enlarging the original sense of 
the writer’s words, until it embraces all sections of the uni- 
versal Church, that we are enabled to sympathise with the 
poetical sentiments of the two volumes. But the words of the 
true poet possess a wider significance and a nobler life than 
that of which he himself is conscious—they cannot be mono- 
polised ; through them, in spite of education and prejudice, the 
instincts of a common brotherhood assert themselves; and while 
Nonconformists are justly proud of the majesty of Isaac Watts, 
and the sustained and noble diction of Philip Doddridge, and 
Methodists glory in the ethereal beauty, the sweet mysticism of 
Charles Wesley, and Episcopalians reverence George Herbert 
and John Keble, all these poets are the recognised heritage of 
the common Church. 

The resemblances between the poets are thus far apparent ; 
but when we note the distinctive characteristics of each, the 
parallel ends, the contrasts are very marked. This will be 
geen @s weexamine.each volume of poems separately. The 
earlier poet; Herbert, was Sut one of a group of remarkable 
men,.with whom, by -his residence at Cambridge, his high 
position,: rare: abilities, ard his gentle disposition, he was 
brought into contact. Among his contemporaries at the Uni- 
versity we find such noble names as John Milton, Giles and 
Phineas Fletcher, Jeremy Taylor, Thomas Adams, Herrick 
and Fanshawe, Cromwe po Calamy, and Thomas Fuller. 
His dearest friends were Dr. Donne and Sir Francis Bacon. 
Ben Jonson, who survived him five years, with the philosopher 
Hobbes, were his coadjutors in translating a part of the ‘ Ad- 
vancement of Learning.’ It is doubtful whether he ever saw 
Shakspeare, as the latter retired from London in 1611, when Her- 
bert was only eighteen years of age. The simple mention of the 
above names will indicate the powerful influences by which his 
mind and style were affected. The so-called Elizabethan age 
of literature was slowly waning; and soon after, in poetry, the 

retty and the fantastic replaced the beautiful. Herbert stands 
tween the two periods, and the literary characteristics of the 
time are reflected in his poems. All things were in a state of 
transition. The boldness and strength which had marked the 
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lengthened, prosperous reign of the last representative of the 
House of Tudor, were giving place to the vacillations and follies 
of the Stuart dynasty. The national life was gradually 
weakened and corrupted, and the literature revealed that weak- 
ness and corruption. Shakspeare was succeeded by poets of the 
Carew, Suckling, and Lovelace order. In ‘The Temple,’ we 
discover lines which the great dramatist himself might have 
been proud to own, yet connected with ridiculous conceits which 
rival anything to be found in Cowley or Donne. Many passages 
might be quoted, massive In strength, yet most beautiful in 
tenderness. 
‘ My comforts drop and melt away like snow ; 

I shake my head, and all the thoughts and ends 

Which my fierce youth did bandy, fall and flow 

Like leaves about me, or like summer friends, 

Flies of estate and sunshine.’ 


Again, in another place, he offers this wise and stirring 
counsel— 

‘ Art thou a magistrate? then be severe : 
If studious, copy fair what time hath blurred ; 
Redeem truth from his jaws: if soldier, 
Chase brave employments with a naked sword 
Throughout the world. Fool not, for all may have, 
If they dare try, a glorious life or grave.’ 


Yet in the same poem he descends to such lines as these— 


‘God gave thy soul brave wings ; put not those feathers 
Into a bed to sleep out all weathers.’ 


George Herbert’s excellencies and defects are necessaril 
most prominent in his longest poem, ‘The Church Porch.’ 
It is rich in practical wisdom, but frequently expressed in such 
sententious idiomatic phrase, that it is rather strong-rhymed 
prose than poetry. He lingers long in the vestibule, before 
entering the temple, to address some noble words to the motley 
company there gathered, and from his stern reproofs we infer 
the common follies and sins of his day. The knowledge of 
human nature displayed in this poem is remarkable. He had 
not watched the changeful phases of university and court life, 
or the steady routine of village ways, to no purpose. There is 
an exhortation for ‘all classes and conditions of men.’ The 
avaricious is told that ‘Never was scraper brave man.’ Per- 
haps from no composition in the same space could so many 
clear-cut, compact sentences, condensed, common-sense maxims, 
or keen proverbial phrases, be culled as from this short poem. 
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Here are a few specimens. ‘ Frail ts pardon by submis- 
‘siveness.’ ‘ Dare to be true, satite oom need a lie.’ ‘Wis- 
‘ dom’s a trimmer thing than shop e’er gave.’ ‘ Wisdom picks 
‘ friends, civility plays the rest.? ‘Laugh not too much; the 
‘ witty man laughs least.’ In discussion, 
‘ Calmness is great advantage ; he that lets 
Another chafe, may warm him at his fire.’ 


‘ Kneeling ne’er spoilt silk stocking.’ Verse like this is sure to 
accomplish the author’s end—‘ Find him who a sermon flies.’ 
There is a quaint sweet humour, a racy wit, running through all 
the poems, little anticipated by those who know the ‘country 
parson’ only by his common, but most honourable appellation, 
‘the Holy George Herbert.’ Even amid thoughts the most 
solemn, a smile is irresistibly created by some odd allusion or 
far-fetched simile. He was not free from an extreme and often 
ludicrous quaintness—that literary vice of his age which injured 
many good writers, and utterly ruined all inferior ones. It 
was impossible he should escape a temptation before which 
other and stronger men succumbed. Shakspeare himself was 
not a little influenced by it, though with him it was exceptional, 
while with the men who succeeded him, a fantastic conceit was 
the highest display of art, the divinest inspiration of the muse. 
It was the prominent characteristic of the poets of James’ reign. 
Few of their works, however, now survive. The poetry was 
conventional, and consequently expired with the age that gave 
it birth. Ordinary readers of Herbert are perplexed and baffled 
by his oddities. fever and anon, passages of sublime and tender 
beauty, as of a soft autumn sunset, are succeeded by the most 
incongruous images. It is like following with an increasing 
admiration the upward sweep of some grand Gothic arch, and 
then finding the eye and the emotion suddenly arrested by a 
grinning gurgoyle perched aloft. One hardly knows thee 
to laugh or be indignant. This experience of our author’s 
peculiarity produces a sense of uncertainty and unrest. We 
fear to yield to the feeling quickened by some exquisite verse, 
lest a laboured conceit or verbal equivocation should be lying in 
wait to surprise and annoy us. This is a serious defect in an 

writing, but especially so in devotional poetry, through witch 
the heart seeks repose. It is also destructive of all the purposes 
of a religious poem or hymn, if the analogies employed are not 
immediately apparent, but necessitate considerable, perhaps 
painful thought to discover the likeness between the objects com- 
pared. ‘ Passion and pathos demand a rigid simplicity, and are 
destroyed by ingenuity. Both Herbert and Keble are sometimes 
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wanting in that perfect clearness which we desiderate in sacred 

try. One witty church dignitary baptized the ‘Christian 
Fear? his ‘Sunday Puzzle.’ With Herbert, however, as Cole- 
ridge has pointed out, the difficulty is in the thought, ‘not in 
‘ his diction, than which nothing can be more pure, manly, or 
‘ unaffected.’ Concerning Keble, the reverse of this is the fact, 
as we shall presently see. In the former there is at times a 
smoothness, an ease of expression which swells into a grand 
fullness of power ; at others, a sweet harmonious cadence, like the 
steady ripple of a summer brook, proving that Herbert possessed 
the gift of music as well as poetry. The following hymn shows 
both his faults and beauties :— 


A TRUE HYMN. 
‘ My joy, my life, my crown ! 
My heart was meaning all the day, 
Somewhat it fain would say : 
And still it runneth muttering up and down 
With only this, “ My joy, my life, my crown!” 


‘ Yet slight not these few words ; 
If truly said, they may take part 

Among the best in art. 
The fineness which a hymn or psalm affords 
Is, when the soul unto the lines accords. 


‘He who craves all the mind, 
And all the soul, and strength and time, 

If the words only rhyme, 
Justly complains, that somewhat is behind 
To make his verse, or write a hymn in kind. 


‘ Whereas if the heart be moved, 
Although the verse be somewhat scant, 
God doth supply the want : 
As when the heart says (sighing to be approved) 
“O could I love!” and stops ; God writeth—* Loved.” ’ 


With all his quaintness and quick, puzzling transitions of 
thought, Herbert is marvellously superior to many of his con- 
temporaries, one of whom, Sir Thomas Browne, the witty Nor- 
wich physician, could thus write* :— 

‘ There will I sit like that industrious flie 
Buzzing thy praises.’ 

‘The Temple’ may seem wanting in accurate taste, but it is 

not wanting in genius; and even when most grossly violating 
* Religio Medici. 
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the simplest literary canons, a serious purpose and sincere 
emotion are plainly visible. The reflections are profound, beau- 
tiful and subtile, far more frequently than they are strange. 
Sometimes taking the form of allegory, the poet’s fancies are 
curious, yet exquisitely sweet. One of the simplest is ‘The 
Posy.’ Another worthy of quotation is called ‘ Peace’ :— 


‘Sweet Peace, where dost thou dwell ? I humbly crave 
Let me once know. 
I sought thee in a secret cave, 
And asked, if Peace were there. 
A hollow wind did seem to answer, No : 
Go seek elsewhere. 


‘I did: and going did a rainbow note : 
Surely, thought I, 
This is the lace of Peace’s coat : 
I will search out the matter. 
But while I look’d, the clouds immediately 
Did break and scatter. 


‘ Then went I to a garden, and did spy 
A gallant flower, 
The crown imperial : Sure, said I, 1 
Peace at the root must dwell. 
But when I digg’d, I saw a worm devour 1 
What show’d so well. 


‘ At length I met a reverend good old man : 
Whom when for Peace 
I did demand, he thus began ; 
There was a Prince of old 
At Salem dwelt, who lived with good increase 
Of flock and fold. 


‘He sweetly lived ; yet sweetness did not save 
His life from foes, 
But after death out of his grave 
There sprang twelve stalks of wheat : 
Which many wondering at, got some of those 
To plant and set. 


‘It prosper’d strangely, and did soon disperse 
Through all the earth : 
For they that taste it do rehearse 
That virtue lies therein ; 
A secret virtue, bringing peace and mirth 
By flight of sin. 
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‘Take of this grain, which in my garden grows, 
And grows for you ; 
Make bread of it : and that repose 
And peace, which every where 
With so much earnestness you do pursue, 
Is only there.’ 


Among the most familiar of Herbert’s poems are those 
entitled, ‘Church Music’ and ‘ Man.’ The former is appreciated 
by every lover of that divine art—the latter strangely anticipated, 
if it did not give rise to some of the modern theories concern- 
ing man’s place in nature. It is a splendid piece of religious 
philosophy, worthy the companion of Bacon. Yet its burden is 
the same as many chapters of Pascal’s grand fragmentary relic 
on‘ The Greatness and Misery of Man.’ But perhaps the most 
popular are the well-known lines on ‘Sunday ;’ undoubtedly 
the finest poem on that subject in our language, and destined to 
endure as long as the day it commemorates. The melody of 
church bells rings in it, and the gentle exhilaration, the sub- 
dued glory, the peaceful, yet joyous, repose of a village Sabbath 
—‘day most calm, most bright ’—belong to it. Happy the 
man whose thoughts are in harmony with such holy words. It 
is impossible to study the devout breathings of this poet, so 
full of reverent earnestness, without being stirred to higher 
moods of feeling, and to aspirations after a diviner life. We are 
conscious of the warm pulsing heart of a man eager for faith 
and purity and Christ, beneath all the quaintness and the 
mysticism ; and his words linger long in our memories, and 
form the language of our devoutest prayers. In a word, Herbert 
wins our strongest affection, and no praise sounds extravagant 
in the ear of love. 

Immediately we compare Keble with the author of ‘The 
Temple,’ considerable diversity is evident. The former lacks 
many of those characteristic qualities by which Herbert is 
conspicuous. We do not find in the ‘ Christian Year’ any of that 
sententiousness, practical wisdom, keen wit, or quaintness, 
which we have remarked in the earlier poet. Moreover, the 
poetry is not so subjective. The expression of personal ex- 
perience, joy and sorrow, assurance and despair, aspiration and 
doubt, is of a totally different kind. The man himself is not so 
apparent. We do not see, we are not permitted to see, the 
manifold intricate movements of an individual soul. While 
certain age of thought and emotion are carefully and 
accurately described, there is a vague generality about them. 
Most of the poems in ‘ The Temple,’ are like the fervent medita- 
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tions of a recluse, the spontaneous utterance of intense feeling, 
as though his experience ‘did make him write.’ But many 
of Keble’s poems impress us with the idea of a foregone 
purpose, of an audience of whom the writer was conscious, and 
to whom he, preacher-like, addressed his words. The facts 
harmonise with the impression. He wrote for ‘the Church’ and 
its members. Some of the poems were indeed the result of 
pure inspiration and personal feeling ; but many were adapted, 
as the preface states, ‘to the successive portions of the 
‘ Liturgy;’ and then, to give a completeness to the whole, 

ms were specially composed to celebrate the annual festivals 
and fasts authorized by the Prayer Book. Consequently, there 
is a hard, mechanical, forced character about some of them, 
which prevents the outflow of the reader's sympathy. The 
text, as with many sermons, instead of being the root out 
of which the poem should spring, is often but an adjunct, 
an after thought, and so little connected with the sentiment as 
to mislead and perplex. The themes, too, upon which by 
his plan he was compelled to write, were not all suited to 
his peculiar genius, while some were utterly unworthy of it. 
The political service-hymns are especially strained and un- 
natural. Only a Tory among Tories, an Anglican of Anglicans, 
could have written those extravagant, sentimental verses upon 


‘King Charles the Martyr’ :— 


‘ And there are aching solitary breasts, 
Whose widow’d walk with thought of thee is cheer’d, 
Our own, our royal saint; thy memory rests 
On many a prayer, the more for thee endear’d. 
‘True son of our dear Mother, early taught 
With her to worship and for her to die ; 
Nurs‘d in her aisles to more than kingly thought, 
Oft in her solemn hours we dream thee nigh. 


‘ For thou didst love to trace her daily lore, 
And where we look for comfort or for calm ; 
Over the self-same lines to bend and pour 
Thy heart with hers in some victorious psalm.’ 


This may be poetry, but is certainly not historical truth. 
We hold that Macaulay was far nearer to the truth of things when 
he wrote, ‘Charles was not only a most unscrupulous, but 
‘a most unlucky dissembler. There never was a politician to 
‘whom so many frauds and falsehoods were brought home 
‘ by undeniable evidence. . . . To such an extent, indeed, had 
‘ insincerity now tainted the King’s whole nature, that his most 
‘ devoted friends could not refram from complaining to each 
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‘other, with bitter grief and shame, of his crooked politics. 
‘ His defeats, they said, gave them less pain than his intrigues.’* 
Keble wrote in 1827, when Hume was an authority, before 
impartial history was known. It is a pity that the ‘ Christian 
Year’ is defaced by such poems. Now that public opinion has 
changed, and the State services have been eliminated from the 
Prayer Book, there is no need to retain the hymns. 

It was, however, this determined effort to commemorate 
in verse every event ordained by the Church, that ‘cribbed, 
‘cabined, and confined’ an imagination capable of the noblest, 
freest flights. Archbishop Whately characteristically described 
him as ‘an eagle in chains.’ Keble is wanting also in that 
intensity of devotional emotion which is so passionately 
expressed in George Herbert. He lacks that rushing, torrent- 
like force of feeling which most minds have experienced in 
exalted spiritual moods. But this was intentional. It was 
announced in the preface, that the ‘chief purpose’ of the 
poems was to exhibit the ‘soothing tendency of the Prayer 
‘ Book.’ He composed upon principles enunciated by himself 
two years previous to the appearance of the ‘Christian Year.’ 
In a genial review of the ‘Star in the East,’ by Josiah Conder, 
contributed to the Quarterly in 1825, Keble says, meeting an 
objection raised against poetry of a sober order :— 

‘If grave, simple, sustained melodies—if tones of deep but subdued 
emotion are what our minds naturally suggest to us upon the mention 
of sacred music, why should there not be something analogous—a 
kind of plain chant in sacred poetry also—fervent, yet sober ; awful 
but engaging ; neither wild and passionate, nor light and airy ; but 
such as we may with submission presume to be the most acceptable 
offering in its kind, as being indeed the truest expression of the best 
state of the affections. Tomany, perhaps, to most men, a tone of more 
violent emotion may sound at first more attractive. But before we 
indulge such a preference, we should do well to consider, whether it is 
quite agreeable to that spirit which alone can make us worthy readers 
of sacred poetry. “ cov 7 rounois” it is true ; there must be rapture 
and inspiration, but these will naturally differ in their character, as 
the powers do from whom they proceed. The worshippers of Baal may 
be rude and frantic in their cries and gestures, but the true prophet, 
speaking to or of the true God, is all dignity and calmness,’ 


In answer to the numerous questionable statements with 
which the above extract is crowded, it is sufficient to cite 
the highest of all poetical compositions—the Psalms and Pro- 
phecies, in which we perceive that the richest effusions of God’s 
inspired servants, find utterance in the impetuosity of some 


* History of England, vol. i. page 125. 
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grand passion. To meet the universal want, and express the 
universal heart the sacred poet must feel, and then describe in 
words, glowing like flakes of fire, those raptures and agonies 
which sway men of strong impulses in the great crises of their 
history. George Herbert has done this, Keble has not. 

Hence we think has sprung the charge of vagueness, diffu- 
siveness, dreaminess. Some critics, both public and private, 
have even characterized the languor which pervades a few of 
the poems as enervated sentimentality. It is true that happy, 
forceful, rememberable phrases do not often occur; the lan- 
guage is too highly classical, too delicately polished, to win 
popular suffrages; yet such a condemnation is a wild and 
random one. Keble sacrifices strength to grace; but that he 
could sound an arousing note, the following lines, which have 
found their way into some hymn-books, distinctly declare :— 


‘Ye who your Lord’s commission bear, 
His way of mercy to prepare : 
Angels he calls ye ; be your strife 
To lead on earth an angel’s life. 


‘Think not of rest, though dreams be sweet, 
Start up and ply your heavenward feet. 
Is not God’s oath upon your head, 
Ne’er to sink back on slothful bed, 
Never again your loins untie, 
Nor let your torches waste and die,— 
Till, when the shadows thickest fall, 
Ye hear your Master’s midnight call ?’, 


Closely connected with this, comes the assertion that Keble is 
both mystical and obscure; with some minds the terms are 
synonymous. Having no faculty whereby to appreciate a 
mystic, they suspect his sanity, or test his musings by laws 
of logic. Yet every great thinker has realized the inevitable 
mysticism which envelopes all sublime doctrines, and belongs 
to all spiritual yearnings, touching as they do the infinite, being 
at once both human and Divine. It is a glorified haze, as of the 
rising moon shining through dewy mists; beautiful and sug- 
gestive, by the light which is partially revealed and partially 
obscured—a commingling of the darkness of earth, and the 
brightness of heaven. In Keble’s own words :— 


“Tis misty all, both sight and sound, 
I only know ’tis fair and sweet ; 
*Tis wandering on enchanted ground, 


With dizzy brow, and tottering feet.’ 
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Critics who accuse their authors of want of clearness thereby 
frequently proclaim their own superficiality or deficiency. 
Tennyson’s ‘In Memoriam,’ still ‘ proves nothing’ to a certain 
order of mind. The true poet knows the unspeakable difficulty 
of embodying in definite language those impalpable, yet most 
real spiritual cravings, which are begotten of God. It must be 
freely admitted, that to comprehend and appreciate the 
‘Christian Year,’ both brains and study are required ; there is 
obscurity, but as was said of Milton, in answer to a similar 
charge, it is such an obscurity as is a compliment to the 
reader. 

The writer of the sketch of Mr. Keble’s life, which appeared 
in the Times, shortly after his death, must be nearly related to 
that intelligent critic of Tennyson, so mercilessly flagellated by 
Robertson, of Brighton. From the same pen proceed blessing 
and cursing—contradictions of the most amazing character. 
‘Thirty-nine years ago,’ he says, ‘came out the ‘ Christian 
‘Year,’ than which no book of modern times has come nearer 
‘to what we may call a Divine work.’ Again, ‘it will 
‘ survive and be the Church of England’s manual of meditative 
‘ poetry for centuries to come.’ Higher praise (for is it not 
prophetic?) the most enthusiastic Anglican devotee could not 
offer. But he proceeds :— 


‘If we venture to say that the ‘Christian Year’ is too exclu- 
sively the manual of well-educated Church people, we must take a 
test. Let that test be the cleverest girl in a national school, the 
teacher—perhaps we might say the schoolmistress. Can she use 
these meditations intelligently, easily and usefully, even with every 
favouring circumstance ? We fear not! Out of more than a hundred 
poems, only twenty are not absolutely obscure ; though, even in this 
case, we should expect such a person as we have supposed, to read 
them with some fixed and inveterate misunderstanding of the text. 
There are about fifteen more, that such a person would master with 
more difficulty and even less success. More than seventy are really 
only meant (!) for people who with a little aid, could make out 
the train of thought in a Greek chorus.’ 


Yet this extremely obscure book, comprehended only by a 
privileged few, is ‘to be the Church of England’s manual 
‘of meditative poetry for centuries to come!’ The writer of 
this prophetic revelation is certainly very complimentary 
either to Keble or the intelligence of national schoolmistresses. 
The members of that Church must be marvellously conser- 
vative, or marvellously stupid in this critic’s eyes; since, for 
centuries to come, they will tenaciously adhere to a book which 
he has arithmetically demonstrated to be practically worthless, 
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What can his notion be of a ‘ Divine work?’ We think it 
sufficient, simply, yet emphatically, to protest against such 
criticism as foolish, reckless, and untrue. That there are 
technical faults not a few, the author himself was fully aware— 
no one more so; and had he ventured in later years to touch his 
work with a revising hand, doubtless many a passage now the 
object of complaint, because not easy at once to apprehend, 
would have become luminous and plain. But the universal 
verdict of his wisest friends is, that Keble did well to refrain 
attempting any alteration of the original. It remains there- 
fore, with all its defects and excellencies, just what it was 
in 1827. 

The differences between George Herbert and John Keble, are 
not only in the form and style, but in the whole matter and 
substance of their — he former—as we have already 
remarked—sings of the struggles and victories, hopes and 
fears, with which his own heart was intimately concerned ; the 
latter is preeminently the Christian interpreter of nature. He 
sees glimpses of the infinite meaning of her various and change- 
ful moods, and strives in living words to utter the thing he 
sees. He is a devout student of her many mysteries, and 
he stands humbled by her great and glorious presence :— 


‘ Of the bright things in earth and air 
How little can the heart embrace! 
Soft shades and gleaming lights are there— 
I know it well, but cannot trace. 


‘ Mine eye unworthy seems to read 
One page of nature’s beauteous book ; 
It lies before me, fair outspread— 
I only cast a wishful look. 


‘I cannot paint to memory’s eye 
The scene, the glance I dearest love, 
Unchanged themselves, in me they die, 
Or faint or false their shadows prove. 


‘In vain with dull and tuneless ear, 
I linger by soft music’s cell ; 
And in my heart of hearts would hear 
What to her own she deigns to tell.’ 


It is to such reverent worshippers Nature unveils her hidden 
sweetness, and tells her holiest secrets. In all his poems we 
can easily see that Keble was remarkable for an overflowing, 
almost passionate affection for nature; he yielded to her 
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subduing influences until they penetrated and impregnated 
every thought. He could not be happy without her. He 
watched for the ‘ tender lights,’ which ‘ dawn or die’ on her 
loved features, as fondly as ever enraptured lover gazed into his 
mistress’s eyes. But it was not only for himself; he beheld, 
noted, and interpreted for us, ‘the stormy lights on mountain 
‘streams wavering and broken,’ ‘the richest glow which ever 
‘sets around th’ autumnal sun,’ the tender flower, 


‘Embosomed in the greenest glade, 
So frail a gem, it scarce may bear 
The playful touch of evening air,’ 


In lines like the following, we learn how capable was the 
poet’s gentle heart of sympathising with the fiercest tumult of 
storms :— 


‘They know th’ Almighty’s power, 
Who, wakened by the rushing midnight shower, 
Watch for the fitful breeze 
To howl and chafe amid the bending trees, 
Watch for the still white gleam 
To bathe the landscape in a fiery stream, 
Touching the tremulous eye with sense of light 
Too rapid and too pure for all but angel sight. 


‘ They know th’ Almighty’s love, 
Who, when the whirlwinds ruck the topmost grove 
Stand in the shade, and hear 
The tumult with a deep exulting fear ; 
How, in their fiercest sway, 
Curb’d by some power unseen, they die away 
Like a bold steed, that owns his rider’s arm, 
Proud to be check’d and sooth’d by that o’ermastering charm.’ 


But Keble was more than a word-painter of landscapes ; 
visible and familiar scenes were, to him, types of spiritual, 
invisible realities. Through the medium of his imagination, he 
beheld nature as a parable, rich with eternal truth, and 
attempted to expound the intimate connection of human 
emotion with the transient or more permanent beauties dis- 
played in the material world. Sometimes their lessons were a 
stern rebuke, at other times a glowing reflex of common thoughts 
and moods. The verses for the First Sunday after Epiphany 
give us a clear idea of the soothing influence exerted on the 
poet’s own nature by what he so exquisitely depicts. It is said 
that the scenery described in this poem is that around Burthope 
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and East Leech, two parishes of which he had the charge shortly 
after obtaining orders. 

The poem on the Lilies, and the first portion of that for the 
Fourth Sunday after Trinity, are of the same class, and take 
rank as the finest of the whole collection. The latter especially 
displays all that graceful culture, pure taste, profound learning, 
extensive sympathy, and religious apprehension of Nature’s 
teachings, which have made the ‘Christian Year’ the prized 
companion of so many refined minds. The tendency to discover 
symbolistic teaching everywhere is sometimes carried to a dan- 
gerous extreme ; now and then the poet’s fancy gallops with 
a loose rein: but, taking the whole volume as a specimen of 
sacred poetry, it is without doubt the purest this century has 
produced. It is impossible to estimate the debt in which Keble 
has thereby involved the present and last generations; especially 
is that high ecclesiastical party, with which from the first he was 
so completely identified, under a heavy burden of obligation to 
him. In the early part of the century, intellect was divorced 
from piety; religious emotion was held synonymous with 
hypocrisy or methodism. The Evangelicals of the Established 
Church, then few, feeble and insignificant, found an expression 
for their spiritual feelings in the hymns of Cowper, Toplady, 
Watts, and the Wesleys. But a barren impassivity, a dreary, 
dead formalism, a frozen intellectuality prevailed at Oxford, and 
among the class which Oxford represented. It was given to 
Keble, by his ‘Christian Year,’ to do for the High Church 
party what the Wesleys, by their original hymns and transla- 
tions, had done for large numbers of the comparatively unedu- 
cated in the latter part of the preceding century. The way had 
been somewhat prepared by Wordsworth, Coleridge, and the 
school of which they were, if not the founders, yet the most 
prominent and illustrious members. The teachings, and perhaps 
more, the undefined influence of these two splendidly-gifted men, 
were silently but irresistibly moulding the minds of the foremost 
young thinkers of the University, among whom were Newman, 
Arnold, Keble. A nobler life was slowly stirring. A deter- 
mined reaction against the remorseless materialism of the past 
age had set in, and was quietly gathering strength to sweep it 
utterly away. It was upon this rising and deepening tide that 
the ‘Christian Year’ was so rapidly carried forward to its 
proud success. It met and uttered the unconscious cravings 
to which the poetry of the new school had given birth. The 
best teachings of Wordsworth and Coleridge, their insight into 
nature’s meaning and message, their intense appreciation of 
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her manifold loveliness, their reverence for the passions of 
human hearts, were all combined in Keble, with those higher 
truths which are the very essence of religion. While, how- 
ever, we have no sympathy with some of the manifestations of 
that newly-awakened life, and especially regard those develop- 
ments which are variously called Tractarian, Puseyitical, 
Ritualistic, as detrimental to the spiritual life of the individual 
and a disaster to the nation itself; while we repudiate its many 
unscriptural doctrines, and repel its vain and arrogant assump- 
tions, we cannot but recognize that from that period a revived, 
powerful spirit of earnestness, an aspiration after a nobler ideal, 
began to exhibit itself. The admiration, enthusiasm, affection, 
reverence, and loyalty with which the High Church section 
have universally regarded the author of the ‘Christian Year’ 
are, therefore, no cause for surprise—the wonder would be if he 
were esteemed less. 

But the influence exerted by this little work of sacred poems 
is still more extensive. It is a beautiful protest against many 
practices and dogmas prevalent in our time. Never was it more 
needed than now. Absorbed in practical pursuits beyond any 
former period, with popular philosophers striving to shut God 
out of his own universe, by ingenious theories and a cruel logic; 
eager to narrow men’s intellects, and ruin all spiritual endeavour 
by destroying faith in the Unseen, confining thought and 
interest to phenomena alone, reducing everthing to a gross, 
revolting materialism, men need some wise, holy, reverent 
teacher to uplift the veil, and reveal the divine—that inner 
glory from which the outward derives all its grace, and strength, 
and worth. This Keble has sought to do, 

It is to Keble, also, we are indebted for a powerful declaration 
of the sanctity of ordinary life and common things. Frequently 
accused of sympathy with the peculiar tenets of Romanism 
(from which charge his friends cannot clear him) he neverthe- 
less was no advocate for monastic or conventual seclusion, 
Life, with its duties, loves, disappointments, joys, was a holy 
thing, if well spent. The possibility of sanctity amid the 
deafening turmoil and stress of business, is finely put, in the 


poem entitled, St. Matthew—those verses beginning, 


‘But Love’s a flower that will not die 
For lack of leafy screen,’ &c. 


Also in the Morning Hymn : 
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‘We need not bid, for cloistered cell, 
Our neighbours and our work farewell ; 
Nor strive to wind ourselves too high 
For sinful man beneath the sky. 


‘The trivial round, the common task, 
Would furnish all we ought to ask, 
Room to deny ourselves, a road 


To bring us daily nearer God’ 


We may compare with this George Herbert’s simple poem, 
‘The Elixir,’ embodying the same truth. 


‘Teach me, my God and King, 
In all things Thee to see, 
And what I do in anything, 
To do it as for Thee. 


* * * * * * * 


‘ All may of Thee partake, 
Nothing can be so mean, 
Which, with this tincture, “for Thy sake,” 
Will not grow bright and clean. 


‘A servant, with this clause, 
Makes drudgery divine ; 
Who sweeps a room, as for Thy laws, 
Makes that and the action fine. 


‘This is the famous stone, 
That turneth all to gold ; 
For that which God doth touch and own, 
Cannot for less be told.’ 


Tf ever and anon a tone of dissatisfaction with earthly realities 
sounds in Keble’s poems, it is in harmony with the voice of all 
who have felt the perplexing mystery of life. Perhaps the sad 
condition of humanity—its sins, infirmities, and unrest—is 
sometimes contrasted with the quiet and purity of nature, at 
the expense of the former. There is a tendency in poets of 
Keble’s order to exalt nature above man. But to us it is hardly 
doubtful whether an imperfect man is not supremely preferable 
to nature with all her model perfectness. 

Various other characteristics of the ‘Christian Year’ might 
be pointed out. The profound erudition so carefully concealed; 
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the strange accuracy with which the scenery of Palestine is 
depicted, strange because he had never travelled there; the 
fondness evinced for the beauties of English landscape and our 
general quiet home life— 


‘ Homely scenes and simple views, 
Lowly thoughts will best infuse— 


the fulness of Scriptural knowledge displayed, and the beauty, 
the elegance with which biblical images and allusions are woven 
into the texture of the poems; the personal appeal to our most 
sacred experiences, and the delicate description of the most subtile 
pases of human feeling ; the tender regard for all weakness, and 
sympathy with all sorrow, the tone of warm, brotherly affection, 


: who loves the Lord aright, 
No soul of man can worthless find ; 
All will be precious in His sight, 
Since Christ on all hath shined ;’— 


the simple faith, the submissive acquiescence in the Divine will, 
the unbounded reverence and child-like love for the Great 
Master, will all endear this unpretentious little volume to intel- 
ligent christian minds. Dr. Arnold’s judgment of some of the 
poems, written in a letter to Sir J. T. Coleridge (then Mr. 
Coleridge) before they were published, has been endorsed by 
numberless readers. ‘It is my firm opinion,’ he said, ‘that 
‘ nothing equal to them exists in our language; the wonderful 
‘ knowledge of Scripture, the purity of heart, and the richness 
‘of poetry, I never saw paralleled.’ 

We cannot notice at any length the other poetical works of 
this rare mind. After the completion of the ‘Christian Year,’ 
Keble devoted himself to the production of a metrical version of 
the Psalms of David, adhering with scrupulous fidelity to the 
original. It need hardly be said that he failed to produce a 
popular one. The extreme difficulty of rendering into accept- 
able English the peculiarities of the Hebrew, every scholar 
knows. The Psalter published, we believe, in 1839, with ‘ very 
‘ great misgiving and reluctance,’ (see preface) is still unknown 
to hundreds who prize the ‘ Christian Year.’ 

As we have compared Herbert and Keble in other poems, we 
will quote in parallel lines their version of the twenty-third 
Psalm, premising that we think it one of the best of Keble’s 
rendering :— 
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‘ The God of love my Shepherd is, 
And He that doth me feed: 

While He is mine, and I am His, 
What can I want, or need ? 


‘He leads me to the tender grass, 
Where I both feed and rest ; 

Then tothe streams that gently pass: 
In both Ihave the best. 


‘Or, if I stray, He doth convert 
And bring my mind in frame; 

And all this, not for my desert, 
But for His Holy Name. 


‘Yea, in death’s shady black abode, 
Well may I walk—not fear; 

For Thou art with me, and Thy rod 
To guide, Thy staff to bear. 


‘ Nay, Thou dostmake mesitand dine 
E’en in my enemies’ sight; _ 
My head with oil, my cup with wine 

uns over day and night. 


‘ Surely Thy sweet and wondrouslove 
Shall measure all my days; 

And as it never shall remove, 
So neither shall my praise.’ 


Herbert and Keble. 


Keble’ s. 
‘My Shepherd is the Lord; I know 
oO care or craving need ; 
He lays me where the green herbs 


grow 
Along the quiet mead. 


‘He leads me where the waters 
glide— 
The waters soft and still— 
Andhomewardshe will gently guide 
My wandering heart and will. 


‘Hebrings me onthe righteous path 
Even for His name’s dear sake— 

What if in vale and shade of death, 
My dreary way I take? 


‘I fear no ill, for Thou, O God, 
With me for ever art; 
Thy ang staff, Thy guiding 
rod,— 
*Tis they console my heart. 


‘For me Thy board is richly spread 
In sight of all my foes, 

Fresh oil of Thineembalms my head, 
My cup of grace o’erflows. 


*O nought but love and mercy wait 
Through all my life on me ; 

And I within my Father’s gate, 
For long bright years shall be. 


The ‘Lyra Innocentium : Thoughts in verse on Christian Chil- 
dren, their Ways and their Privileges ;’ was published in 1846. It 
is far from being well-known or popular, and it has not yet had 
an opportunity to be judged on its true poetical merits. When 
first presented to the public, the Established Church was pro- 
foundly agitated by the Tractarian controversy and the recent 
defection of Dr. Newman, and as Keble was a notable champion 
in that movement, eager opponents scanned the pages of the 
‘Lyra,’ not to discover poetical beauties, but theological 
heresies, while sympathising adherents praised it in the most 
exaggerated terms. Another cause of its unpopularity is a curious 
misunderstanding of its purpose, as if it had been written for 
children, instead of which the author said, ‘ According to the 
‘first idea of this little volume, it would have proved a sort of 
*“ Christian Year” for teachers and nurses, and others who are 
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‘much employed about children.’ It is, indeed, full of tender- 
ness for the little ones, and affection is kindled towards the child- 
less man who so loved child-nature, and had so true an insight 
into it. He wrote so well, because he was himself a child of the 
Kingdom. 

Looked at from a lite or poetical aspect, we think it 
worthy to rank with the ‘Christian Year’—there are poems as 
exquisite in sentiment, and more complete in artistic structure. 
We must, however, content ourselves with quoting a sonnet—in 
our judgment, almost perfect ; it is called, 


‘DEATH OF THE NEW-BAPTIZED. 


‘What purer brighter sight on earth, than when 
The Sun looks down upon a drop of dew, 
Hid in some nook from all but Angels’ ken, 
And with his radiance bathes it through and through, 
Then into realms too clear for our frail view 
Exhales and draws it with absorbing love ? 
And what if Heaven therein give token true 
Of grace that new-born dying infants prove,* 
Just touched with Jesus’ light, then lost in joys above ?’ 


Since the death of Mr. Keble, renewed attention has been 
drawn to the theological sentiments of his poetry. The prominent 
position which, on account of his sympathies, he was compelled 
to take in the Oxford movement, did not hinder the continued 
and extensive circulation of the ‘ Christian Year’ among those 
who were avowedly adherents of a more Evangelic faith. Though 
deploring and denouncing the extreme views he endorsed, they 
were not prepared to reject the purer fruits of his devout genius. 
The taint of Sacramentarianism is very slight ; objectionable 
doctrines are not obtruded. Keble then advocated a ‘sound 
rule of faith and a sober standard of feeling in matters of practical 
religion.’ He appealed to the universal Christian heart, there- 
fore doctrine is hinted at, not elaborated. We cannot affirm that 
he did not hold those tenets which his maturer convictions 
defended,—this we may hope to learn from the expected 
biography ; at least the poem on Gunpowder Treason distinctl 
shows that his sympathy with the Reformed Protestant Church 
was greater at the time the ‘Christian Year’ was published, 
than during any later period of his life. Then there was little 
of that wistful longing for the Roman communion which so 


* Would not all ‘ dying infants prove’ the same grace, whether baptized 
or not 
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painfully betrayed itself in after days. He saw her errors, and 
mourned over them; her garments were stained with ‘many a 
‘ martyr’s blood.’ He could‘not brook the devotion offered at 
her altars to ‘saint and angel.’ 
Purgatory was a fiction, 
‘The lurid mist is o’er, 
That shew’d the righteous suffering still 
Upon the eternal shore.’ 


The Romish Church was indeed recognized as a ‘sister,’ but a 
fallen one ; the English was incomparably purer. 


‘Her gentle teaching sweetly blends 
With the clear light of Trath.’ 


The former taught the false doctrine of the Real Presence, the 
latter rejected that dogma; and it was Keble’s privilege to 
invite to a truer fellowship. 


‘O come to owr Communion Feast ; 
There present in the heart, 

Not in the hands, the eternal Priest 
Will His true self impart.’ 


Doubtless he held, but did not make very prominent, the 
pernicious doctrine of Baptismal Regeneration. 


‘A few calm words of faith and prayer, 
A few bright drops of holy dew, 
Shall work a wonder there 
Earth’s charmers never knew.’ 


We may also discover a reverence for some mysterious, im- 
palpable, abstract entity, called ‘the Church,’ which is utterly 
independent of the members composing it, which soothes and 
upholds them, and offers supplication on their behalf. 
‘ Hear them, kind Saviour—hear Thy spouse 
Low at Thy feet renew her vows : 
Thine own dear promise she would plead 
For us her true, but fallen seed.’ 


We confess ourselves unable to comprehend how any society, 
Church, or nation, can exist distinct from the men and women 
who form its component parts. But the High Church mind 
which can acknowledge a real body and real blood, in substances 
which all the senses prove to be simply bread and wine, will 
make little of our perplexity. The doctrine must be labelled 
‘Mystery,’ and so an end be put to all inconvenient questioning 

The development towards Romanist doctrines rapidly ad- 
vanced during the years which intervened between 1827 and 
1846, as was evidenced by Keble’s connection with those 
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ecclesiastical firebrands, the Tracts, and the general tenor of 
the ‘Lyra Innocentium.’ Sacramentarianism is wrought into 
the very texture of this second volume of poems. Nearly all 
the ridiculous and false assumptions of the Ultra-Ritualistic 
party of the present day are to be found in it. We should be 
grieved to accuse Mr. Keble of sympathy with the fooleries and 
vulgar. vanities of men who are apeing the vain splendours of 
Rome, and seeking to flourish beneath the protection of the great 
authority and name of the author of the ‘ Christian Year ;’ but 
we cannot deny that ‘the great Catholic Revival,’ as it is called, 
has received no little assistance from the teachings of the ‘ Lyra.’ 
In that book, wearisome stress is laid upon the supreme value 
of ‘the Font of Life,’ ‘the regenerating wave,’ ‘the Baptismal 
dew.’ The supernatural endowment of the Priesthood is 
maintained. 

‘A mortal youth I saw 

Nigh to God’s altar draw, . 

And lowly kneel, while o’er him pastoral hands 
Were spread with many a prayer, 
And when he rose up there, 
He could undo or bind the dread celestial bands.’ 
The Intercession of Angels is admitted in the poem called 

‘ Lifting up to the Cross,’ where a mother, who has raised her 
unconscious babe to kiss the lips of a dead image of the 
Crucified, utters the hope that the child’s good angel ‘ will 
strive for me in prayer.’ The purpose of the whole poem is to 
declare the benefit derivable from the material cross. The 
Virgin Mary is ‘ the spotless mother,’ ‘ first of creatures’ — 


‘A royal Virgin evermore, heavenly and undefiled.’ 


She, too, will intercede. To a child who has lost her mother, 
he offers this comfort :— 


‘Thy vision—whoso chides may blame 
The instinctive teachings of the altar flame— 
Shows thee above, in yon ethereal air, 

A holier Mother, rapt in more prevailing prayer.’ 

In a poem excluded from the ‘ Lyra,’ but privately circulated 
among Anglicans and Catholics, Keble offers devotion to ‘the 
Blessed Lady.’ In the words of a Catholic contemporary,* 
‘fain would he rest in her shadow, kneel unto her, call her 
‘ blessed, ‘“‘magnify the Lord” with her, and if she is not adored 
‘in England, yet he and his are seeking— 

‘ day by day the love and fear 
Which brings thee with all saints, near and more uear.’ 


* The Month, May, 1866. London. 
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‘The stanzas which follow are, in our judgment, as fine as, 
‘if not finer than, anything that ever came from the author’s 
‘pen; but though it might be fair to quote them, we would 
‘rather forbear. They put forward the inseparable connection 
‘between the Mother and the Son in the fullest way, and 
‘ground the devotion of Christians to her on that union. 
‘ Whenever we kneel to pray (he says), wo may, wnblamed, 
‘ “ oreet thy glories,” and repeat the seraph’s welcome, “ Hail, 
‘ Mary, full of grace!”’ We have been unable to obtain a 
copy of these remarkable verses, to verify the statement for 
ourselves ; but remaining uncontradicted, we are compelled to 
accept it as correct. It may well be said to indicate ‘a great 
‘advance on ordinary Anglican notions with regard to our 
‘ Blessed Lady and devotion to her.’* Not so did George 
Herbert write. It was, as he is careful to tell us, ‘no envy or 
maliciousness,’ no want of reverence, that prevented his craving 
the ‘special aid’ of Mary and all angels and saints; but 
because— 

‘Our King 

Whom we do all jointly adore and praise, 

Bids no such thing.’ . . . 

‘ All worship is prerogative, and a flower 

Of his rich crown, from whom lies no appeal 

At the last hour : 
Therefore we dare not from His garland steal 
To make a posy for inferior power.’ 


The one poet shall answer the other; we simply ask the 
prophet’s stern question, ‘ Will a man rob God ?’ 

But we have to notice a further and later development of 
doctrine. In the original version of the poem on ‘ Gunpowder 
Treason,’ it has been shown that Keble rejected the teaching of 
the Romish Church on several cardinal points, in favour of the 
English. The comparison maintained throughout means nothing, 
if not this. No assertion against the Real Objective Presence 
could be more decisive than the phrase ‘Not in the hands.’ 
Every one accepted the statement in that sense; the Protestant 
with satisfaction—the Romanist with indignation. Keble’s 
belief about the dogma seems either to have changed or become 
more distinctly defined ; still, the phrase remained, and was 
frequently ‘cited as expressing his matured conviction against 
the doctrine.’ No protest, no ingenuity of explanation availed ; 
people would not interpret the words in a non-natural sense, and it 
was not until a few days before his death that an alteration was 
determined upon. On March 6, 1866, he thus wrote: ‘I have 


* The Month, May, 1866. London. 
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made up my mind that it will be best, when a reprint is called 
‘for, to adopt *s emendation and note, with a few words 
‘ pointing out that it does but express more directly the true 
‘meaning of the present text.’ The emendation is very slight 
in phrase, but radically important in meaning :— 


‘O come to ovr Communion Feast ; 
There present in the heart 

As in the hands, th’ eternal Priest 
Will his true self impart.’ 


The change of ‘Not’ into ‘ As’ produces a distinct declaration 
of the Real Objective Presence. The alteration has enkindled 
strong, and, in some cases, bitter feeling. While Dr. Pusey and 
his friends are eager to prove that Keble’s mind was perfectly 
clear at the time of his final decision, and are jubilant at the 
result, others indignantly maintain that the emendation was not 
his own, was adopted in consequence of extreme pressure; that 
he was even ‘ goaded’ into taking the step. We who stand 
without, who accepted the ‘Christian Year’ with gratitude, as a 
noble contribution from the Established Church to our devotional 
literature, as an aid‘to our spiritual life; who felt that through 
its pages of hallowed thoughts we could hold communion with 
thousands of pious hearts, whose prejudices and convictions 
otherwise separate us most widely, we are now compelled to 
confess, with a reluctance akin to pain, that the memory of this 
most disastrous change must inevitably chill the warmth of our 
affection, destroy the future influence of the book, and cause 
that which was formerly the heritage of the universal Church 
to become the property of a section of a sect. 

It is not our purpose now to refute the doctrine, we only 
record with unaffected sorrow the pitiable fact ; and we can but 
express our firm belief that common sense will despise the thin 
theological distinction some strive to make between the gross, 
Carnal Presence, and another Real Objective Presence in the 
elements. Believing worshippers and sturdy opponents alike 
will recognize no difference. The former will render homage 
to bread and wine as to the Christ, the latter will denounce 
all such teaching as blasphemous idolatry. 

Dr. Pusey has, by quotations from George Herbert’s poems, 
attempted to show that he also held the doctrine which Keble 
latterly believed. We admit that he can do this with apparent 
success, if all his expressions are literally received. This, how- 
ever, will involve no little difficulty ; for what will he make of such 
a sentence as that contained in chapter twenty-two of ‘ A Priest 
‘tothe Temple?’ ‘The Country Parson being to administer the 
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‘ Sacrament, is at a stand with himself, how or what behaviour 
‘ to assume for so holy things. Especially at Communion times, 
‘he is in a great confusion, as being not only to receive God, 
‘ but to break and administer Him.’ Did Herbert believe that 
God, who is ‘ One and Indivisible,’ could be broken? Does not 
the very exuberance of his language intimate that it must 
be read in a figurative and not literal sense? We cannot 
guarantee the theological accuracy of every poem. He is more 
unguarded than the controversies of the time would allow us to 
be. Usually however, readers do not anticipate measured, 
systematic utterance, from a religious poet. But if any are 
absurd enough to confound symbols with facts, types with the 
things typitied, they may easily write down George Herbert a 
Sacramentarian, and every other man who ventures without 
qualification to employ the words of our Lord. 

This is evident, either he believed in the bold doctrine of 
transubstantiation, or his phrases must be symbolically under- 
stood. Any way, the peculiar definiteness of his language 
shows that he never maintained that vague ultra-refined theory 
of the Real Presence, which Dr. Pusey and his school have 
sought to render intelligible to practical English minds. Evan- 
gelical sentiment and feeling pervade George Herbert’s poems ; 
and in one place singing of the Divine love he says :— 


* Love is that liquor sweet and most Divine 
Which my God feels as blood, but I, as wine.’—(Zhe Agony.) 


Add to this his abhorrence of the Church on the Hills which 
‘wantonly allureth,’ as expressed in ‘The British Church ;’ 
his approval and commendation of Juan de Valdé’s ‘CX. Con- 
‘ siderations,’ thanking God ‘that in the midst of Popery 
‘he should open the eyes of one to understand and express so 
‘ clearly and excellently the intent of the Gospel,’ and we see at 
least how difficult it is to believe that he held a tenet so 
distinctively Romanist as the Real Presence. It is pitiable 
to find a man like Dr. Pusey scraping together odds and ends of 
sentences from the works of venerable and beloved authors, on 
which he may erect with a deceptive show of reason and 
authority, the false, profane doctrine on which his mind is 
so strangely set. In both poets, there was, doubtless, the recog- 
nition of a spurious sacerdotalism, which we, as Protestant Non- 
conformists, not only reject, but regard as most pernicious and 
deadly in its influence. While rejoicing that poetic catholicity 
reveals a glorious, deep-seated unity in Christian life and 
experience, which binds around the throne of God divergent 
intellects, and will eventually swell into the new song, we 
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cannot forget that the Catholic, both Anglo and Roman, 
repudiates union with all who are in the sense of a narrow 
organization extra ecclesiam. The Ritualists regard ‘ Dissent as 
religion wanting in every saving element.’ Our spiritual 
aspirations are to them a sham, a mockery, a feeble apeing 
of their sanctity. Some treat us as excommunicate and there- 
fore eternally doomed; while others hope (charitable souls !) 
by some unrevealed mysterious process, all will not be ulti- 
mately lost. Still, in spite of fierce anathema and imbecile 
pity, must we hold on our way, daring to maintain the reality 
of our filial relation to God apart from ‘ Holy Mother Church,’ 
or ‘white-robed priest.’ We offer our meed of homage to 
the genius and piety of Herbert and Keble, but we cannot, for 
all our admiration and love, consent to their errors, 


Art. V.—A History of Agriculture and Prices in England. By 
James E. Toororp Rocers, M.A., Professor of Political Economy 
in the University of Oxford. Vols. I.and II. Oxford: 1866. 


In this age of self-assertion, it is not common to find anyone 
claiming for himself less than he is entitled to. But we really 
have an instance of this unusual virtue in the work now before 
us. Professor Rogers has been too modest in the title to his 
book. He calls it merely ‘A History of Agriculture and Prices 
in England ;’ and we opened its pages with no expectation of 
finding anything more in them than tables of the value of 
farming stock, and columns of statistics. But the volumes 
embrace a far wider range. They contain many chapters of 
far more general interest. Not only are the details of domestic 
life given with a minuteness which reminds one of the pains- 
taking elaboration of the pages of a medizval missal, but the 
broader features of general or are also touched on with 
spirit and power. The bearings of the social questions of the 
day on the policy of the period are traced out with intelligence 
and fidelity, and we feel that we are put in possession of fresh 
resources for unravelling some of the most knotty questions in 
the History of England. 

‘It is my purpose,’ says Professor Rogers, ‘in the work 
‘before me, to attempt a History of Agriculture in England, 
‘ and to supply a record of prices, especially of corn and labour, 
‘ from the time at which the earliest consecutive annals begin, 
‘down to the close of the eighteenth century.’ We trust that 
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this admirable plan may be fully carried out, and that so 
desirable a work may meet with the full success which it 
deserves. The date at which the inquiry commences is acci- 
dental, being due to the circumstance that Professor Rogers has 
found continuous information only from the year 1259 onwards. 
‘In all cases,’ the author continues, ‘ the record quoted is con- 
‘temporaneous with the transactions which it narrates, and 
‘ with but one or two exceptions, the facts are hitherto unpub- 
‘lished.’ This is the more remarkable, considering the vast 
amount of republications of early literature by the Societies 
specially devoted to such objects, and how busy antiquarian 
research has been for many years: considering also the con- 
tinued resolute endeavours made to reconstruct, sometimes on 

aper, sometimes even in solid masonry, the castles, the manor 

ouses, and the monasteries of the ‘olden time.’ Professor 
Rogers most truly observes how greatly a knowledge of the 
economical history of medieval England would assist the 
student of general history. Yet this information has hitherto 
been but scantily given; the fact that this deficiency has 
remained so long unsupplied, is one instance the more of the 
manner in which, in our study of the past, the picturesque has 
been preferred to the practical. The spell of the wizard of 
Abbotsford still exerts its influence over us. We refuse to 
believe that the ages that are gone by had a common work-a-day 
side as well as what we consider a romantic one. In our inmost 
hearts we really almost believe that in the days of chivalry the 
gay knights, ever gallant, ever young, were perpetually roaming 
over the land in quest of adventure, and for the succour of 
lovely damsels in distress. We may indeed bear with a few 
variations of the melody; we may listen to the lay for a few 
moments, when, instead of feats of knightly prowess and gallant 
deeds, the sweetness and the sufferings of the ‘ladye faire’ 
supply the theme; but who has the faintest feeling for the 
peasant and the churl? The scantiness of the notices of these 
subjects scattered among the volumes of Hume, and even of 
the more painstaking amas are the sufficient answer. Like 


the gods as described by Tennyson, our writers have but a deaf 
ear for 


‘A doleful song 
Steaming up, a Jamentation and an ancient tale of wrong, 
Like a tale of little meaning, though the words are strong ; 
Chanted from an ill-used race of men that cleave the soil, 
Sow the seed, and reap the harvest with enduring toil, 
Storing yearly little dues of wheat, and wine, and oil ; 
Till they perish and they suffer.’ 
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The historian, whose words grow warm, and whose brilliant 
page burns as with light when he recounts the brave deeds of 
the baron, and the meek piety of the saint, turns away his face, 
and passes on the other side at the mere suggestion of the life of 
the ‘villain.’ Our histories are filled with the record of the 
battle and the Parliamentary contest, and we would be the last 
to underrate their importance in our annals. But we wish 
space could also be found for the instruction involved in the 
records of the domestic life of the people. From them may be 
extracted a knowledge of the causes which impart vigour to the 
national existence. Dazzled by the lightning flash of the con- 
queror, bowed before the splendour of the throne, we forget to 
search to the foundations of the strength which rendered victory 
easy to the armies of the general, of the prosperity which im- 
parted the brilliancy to the reign of the monarch. We forget, 
in our rough summary of events, that each unit in the national 
existence has his own wants, his own sufferings; we forget that 
on the care, or the want of it, with which these necessities 
are supplied or not, the sufferings assuaged or neglected, 
depends the momentous fact that these units are either com- 
pacted into a firm mass of a united nation, or divided from each 
other with the incoherency of a heap of sand. Yet in these 
points, in happiness or the absence of it among the mass of 
the people, lie the elements of our strength or our weakness. 
And we, who may have before us a store of trials and difficulties, 
as hard to be surmounted as any our nation has ever known, 
who have before us the ever-present task of endeavouring to 
reconcile the continually-widening differences between the 
various classes in our Commonwealth, may well reflect on the 
sober warnings of the past, and see how these questions were 
arranged among our own race in times not so very remote from 
our own. 

The introductory chapter of Professor Rogers’s work, com- 
mences with a short summary of domestic history in the reign 
of Henry III. The writer remarks :— 


‘That, during this long reign, the mass of the English people 
passed from the condition of serfs, perhaps even slaves, into that of 
freemen, subject in some cases to a small money-rent for their 
holdings, and in others to labour-rents, servile indeed in character, 
but fixed and invariable, will be plain to those who compare the court 
rolls of the last half of the thirteenth century with the evidence which 
Madox has collected as to the state of the poorer classes in the days 
of John. The change, however, is insensible, and the progress so 
gradual as not to be traceable, except by comparing states of society 
at different epochs. 
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‘Whatever were the faults of the administration in the reign of 
Henry III., his reign, fifty-six years in duration, was far more 
pacific than that of any monarch from the Conquest to the close of 
the fifteenth century. He had no Scotch war ; the chronic hostility 
of the Welsh appears to have manifested itself in little more than 
plundering incursions; and the campaigns in France were few and 
indecisive. The domestic administration appears also to have been 
vigorous, if we judge from results. The robber baron disappears 
with Fawkes de Breaute; the great justiciary Hubert de Burgh 
seems to have induced habits of order ; and Henry, when he emerged 
from nonage, succeeded to an authority which had been exercised 
prudently by his guardian. . . . . , 

‘In Henry’s reign the baron is no longer the enemy, but the 
leader of the people. In earlier days, the feudal lord is excoriator 
rusticorum, as were Robert de Belesme, and most of the old Norman 
baronage. The English of Henry’s reign, who looked on Simon de 
Montfort as a champion in life, treated him as a saint after death, 
But Simon’s administraticn in Guienne was not that of a demagogue, 
nor was his leadership of the feudal opposition—with its customary 
policy, insurrection—the act of a man who had made terms with his 
inferiors, by abandoning and oppressing his own order. We should 
search in vain for a baron like Simon in any reign before that of 
Henry III. They are found in plenty after his time, though none 
perhaps were so capable or so disinterested as this Cromwell of the 
thirteenth century.’* 


The reign of Edward I. appears to have been disturbed by no 
markedly important social change at the time, although curiously 
enough it was the time of the introduction of a legal arrange- 
ment, the effects of which greatly influence English society at 
the present day. The system of entails marks a point in the 
commencement of the legal history of England which has had a 
lasting effect. The reign of Edward II. was no period of social, 
any more than of political prosperity ; never, perhaps, were the 
sufferings of the peasantry greater—unproductive harvests, and 
a disorganized government, brought their attendant train of 
misery. With Edward III. a brighter prospect commences. 
A cycle of more abundant harvests, improved commercial inter- 
course with the great cities of Flanders, the introduction of the 
woollen manufacture into the eastern counties, all greatly assisted 
the prosperity of the time. The war with France, indeed, was 
a source of great outflow both of life and of treasure, but even 
the effect of this drain on the resources of the country, was far 
exceeded by the influence of that awful scourge, the Black 
Death. Half the population, according to some estimates, were 
swept away. The economic problem of supply and demand 
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was curiously illustrated by the insurrection of the peasantry in 
the beginning of the reign of Richard II. The people dimi- 
nished in number, and, so rendered individually more important, 
felt their strength and resolved to use it. The story of Wat 
Tyler, and the vengeance taken by him on the tax-gatherer for 
the insult offered to his daughter, are familiar to all. The 
sympathy expressed for his act shows the dangerously inflam- 
mable condition of the people, while the simultaneousness of the 
outbreak in Norfolk and in Kent gives evidence of a carefully 
planned rising. 


‘Walsingham has preserved a singular rhyming letter, copies of 
which were, it appears, circulated among the Essex labourers :— 
“ John Schep, sometime St. Mary, priest of York, and now of Col- 
chester, greeteth well John Nameless, and John the Miller, and John 
Carter, and biddeth them that they beware of guile in borough, and 
stand together in God's name, and biddeth Piers Plowman go to his 
work, and chastise well Hob the robber, and take with you John 
Trueman and his fellows, and nomore. John the Miller hath ground 
small, small, small. The King’s Son of heaven shall pay for all. 
Beware or be woe, know your friend from your foe, have enough and 
say hoe. And so well and better, and flee sin, and seek peace and 
hold you therein, and so biddeth John Trueman and his fellows.” 

‘The insurrection was crushed by the unsparing execution of all 
who had taken a leading part in fomenting and guiding it. But the 
disaffection remained, and might hereafter produce effects far more 
serious than those which society had, as by a miracle, escaped. 

‘ Although a single week saw the beginning and end of this servile 
war, it could not be forgotten that the rioters were nearly successful ; 
that the combination, of which the outbreak was but the expression, 
was thoroughly organized, and that there could be no possibility of 
preventing the spread of secret intelligence among those who were so 
profoundly discontented at their social condition. The harshness 
with which the rioters were punished did not, I conceive, at that 
time, as it never has at any other time, break the spirit of the people, 
or render them tamely submissive to authority, still less acquiescent 
in that which they believed to be a wrong.’ * 


The rebellion was quelled, but the demands of the ‘villains’ 
were quietly conceded. The result was, that the condition 
of the great mass of the population was suddenly and per- 
manently elevated. The rise in the wages of labour was not all 
clear gain to the labourer; part of it was required to compen- 
sate him for the rise in the price of provisions, occasioned 
by the years of dearth and lakes which accompanied the 
pestilence. Nevertheless, the fact remained eyident, that the 
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scarcity of labour was greater in proportion than the scarcity of 
provisions. Before the Plague, when the labourer’s pro- 
visions were found him, the wages given were one-half the 
ordinary rate of pay without food ; after it, the wages given 
were two-thirds. Thus it is obvious that the ordinary gains 
of a labourer left him, when he had: provided for his food, a 
larger balance to spend on other things after the Plague than 
before. Wages were not entirely uniform over the kingdom. 
London and its neighbourhood were dear places to live in 
during the period under notice, exactly as in the present time. 
Curiously enough, another point in the social economy of 
the time has been exactly reproduced in modern days. The 
influence which manufactures exercised over the rate of wages, 
was marked in the middle ages exactly as at the present time. 
The scale on which these manufactures were carried on was 
extremely minute as compared with our modern ideas. Those 
were not the days of Arkwright or of Watt, of the spinning 
jenny or the steam loom. The manufacturing districts of the 
time of the Third Edward, were as unlike the Lancashire or the 
West Riding of Yorkshire during the reign of Victoria, as is 
possible. Nevertheless the carrying on of such occupations, even 
with the scanty means at their disposal, sufficed to produce an effect 
on prices in their vicinity. Quiet rural villages in East Anglia, 
were then the sites of the advanced intelligence of the country. 
The shuttle is now almost unheard; the loom is now almost 
unknown among them. The remembrance of the past lingers 
only among dim traditions and scanty remnants of departed 
splendours: yet some mouldering evidences exist. The 
liberality of the manufacturer of that date is still attested 
by many a decaying ecclesiastical edifice, the result of devotion 
to the priest, the record of anxious piety. Traces of the in- 
dustry and of its principal site, have even left their mark on the 
English language; for the antiquarian traces without difficulty 
the designation of our worsted manufactures, to the name of a 
village otherwise scarcely known. The wealth of the district 
was comparatively large. The State as well as religion claimed 
its share of the profits. Professor Rogers gives a very curious 
table illustrative of the incidence of taxation in the time 
of Edward III., grounded on the proportion paid by eve 

county of England towards a tax of 30,000 sacks of wool. 
This subsidy was granted in 1340, by the Commons to the 
King. The tax was levied to defray expenses incurred in the 
war with France. The calculation of the proportion of the 
burden to be borne by each county contributing seems to have 
been very minute, and gives a good idea of the comparative 
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position of the different portions of the country at the time 
as regards wealth. From the absence of sufficient data, it is 
impossible to estimate what ratio the tax bore to the population ; 
but comparing by acreage, the proportion borne by Norfolk was 
nearly eight times that borne by Lancashire. So completely in 
later days has the course followed by manufactures and wealth 
changed, that at the present day this proportion, calculating 
according to the same standard, is nearly reversed. The 
Income tax paid by Lancashire is now about five times that 
paid by Norfolk. 

As we continually survey the remains of ancient structures and 
medieval industry scattered over the face of the country, the ques- 
tions sometimes occur to us, How were these great undertakings 
performed ? How was the labour organised ? How was it paid in 
proportion to our own times? Without some explanations 
on these points, many chapters of past history are almost 
inexplicable. We find men possessed certainly of less wealth, 
and with the assistance of infinitely fewer material resources 
than are at our command at the present day, ignorant—even 
among their more cultivated classes—of points in applied 
mechanics and chemistry, which are familiar to almost eve 
skilled artizan among us; yet carrying out undertakings which 
would tax heavily even our existing means. Professor Rogers 
devotes a very important chapter to these questions, including 
the kindred subjects of the relative efficiency, as well as the 
relative cost of labour in the middle ages and at the present 
time. And here we may remark a curious instance of the 
light which these volumes throw on the social history of the 
time. Our natural idea is that in those days of thorough 
ritualism and deep subservience to the papacy, a vast number of 
Church holidays were compulsory on the mass of the people. 
On the contrary, to our surprise, an entirely different state 
of things appears to have prevailed. We find on the authority 
of Walter de Henley, whom, for want of a better comparison, 
we may call the Times’ Correspondent of those days, that 
308 working days were reckoned in the year. This computa- 
tion gives only five holidays besides Sundays, in the twelve- 
month. The practice of the time appears to have come fully 
up to this high standard of industry. The accounts quoted 
mention a mason and a boy employed for a year, and who 
were paid for 312 days. There are not many workmen equally 
industrious in any modern country, and as neglectful of the 
observance of the feast day of that most odious saint in the 
calendar, ‘Saint Monday.’ Such continuous labour implies 
efficient labour. A very careful supervision of the work done 
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appears also to have been maintained. It is extremely difficult 


to make an exact comparison, but Professor Rogers gives 
very good reasons in support of his belief, that labour was far 
more effective in the 13th and 14th centuries than now. 
Though the fact appears undoubted, all the causes are not 
equally clear. The main reason assigned seems, however, a 
very probable one. ‘Men worked for employers, not for con- 
‘ tractors.’ There was all that difference between the energy of 
their work which is implied by the old adage, ‘if you want 
‘to have a thing done, go; if you want it not done, send,’ 
The employer went himself, and looked after things himself. 
Also most of the larger works of the age were for some 
religious purpose. The members of the ecclesiastical body 
formed a well-organized corporation, compacted together by a 
common self-interest, bound by a common tie of discipline. 
The ‘employer,’ in many cases doubtless, was not one, but 
many ; the ‘master’s’ eyes were in a hundred places at once ; 
the ‘master’s’ hands were equally ready to encourage or to 
restrain. The comparatively greater simplicity of the habits of 
the time conduced to this. Labour was not then subdivided 
as itis now, A man was not trained, as he is now, to be a mere 
wheel in a machine. He might be compelled to undertake many 
employments, calling into play different faculties of the mind, 
various branches of knowledge. There were also fewer inter- 
mediaries between labour and its produce,—there were no trade 
restrictions,—there were none of those miserable regulations 
for studiously making work slow, inefficient, or negligent, which 
have been imposed by suicidal prejudices in more modern days, 
There was not that mournful struggle which now exists between 
capital and labour. May we be allowed to suggest another 
possible cause,—that relatively to the work expected of him, 
the labourer appears to haye been better educated? Add to 
this, as we have said before, that owing to the requirements of 
a less systematic age, every one was almost compelled to know a 
little of most of the ordinary industries of the time. Hence, 
almost all employers were competent to undertake the business 
of superintendence. An extract from the volumes before us 
will explain this point more clearly :— 


‘A question of great interest arises in connection with the remu- 
neration of day-work in the time before us,—What was the compa- 
rative effectiveness of labour in the middle ages as compared with the 
cost of production; and what the contrast with labour in our own 
time? The only materials that could supply an inference on this 
subject, would be the analysis of the charges incurred in building 
some structure at that time, and which is still existing ; and com- 
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paring its cost with a modern estimate for the same, or a similar 
amount of work. I have no bill of charges for the period c»m- 
prised in these volumes which fulfils these conditions; but I can, 
by anticipating certain information which is in my possession as to 
the cost of building at a somewhat later date, arrive perhaps at a 
conclusion on this subject. 

‘In the spring of the year 1448, Merton College resolved to build 
or rebuild the bell-tower of their chapel, and appointed Thomas 
Edwards, probably one of the fellows, as superintendent of the work. 
The necessary funds were supplied, partly from the resources of the 
college, partly from donations made for the purpose, partly from 
specific legacies bequeathed to the Society, and amounting to about 
fifty pounds. 

‘The work lasts for nearly two years; beginning on the 20th of 
May, 1448, and ending on the 9th of the same month, 1450... . 
The total charge of the whole structure is £141 19s. 43d. 

‘The labourers are well paid. The chief mason, besides an annual 
pension of twenty shillings, receives, whenever he is at work, 8d. a 
day. It appears that he resided in Oxford, for the college purchases 
hay and straw of his wife. The other masons get a fraction under 
7d. a day for the greater part of the year, and from 54d. to nearly 6d. 
in the three winter months. The carpenters, who are merely engaged 
in rough work, are paid 4d. a day, as are also the labourers who seem 
to wait on the masons. The quarrymen are paid from 4}d. to 44d. 
These wages may, if we estimate them in modern money, be still 
reckoned by the multiple of 12, and fully bear out that which has 
often been stated, that the condition of labourers relatively to the 
price of the necessaries of life, was high, not only in the period before 
us, but, as in this case, fifty years afterwards ; for the price of wheat 
during the first half of the fifteenth century was actually below the 
general average of the fourteenth. 

‘It cannot, I think, be doubted that labour was for certain reasons 
more effective in the fifteenth century—and by implication, in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth, when it was not so highly paid—than it is 
now. Multiplied again by 12, the bell-tower cost, in modern money, 
£1,703 12s. 6d. ; and it must be remembered that not a few of the 
items in the bill represent tools and machinery, which, after the work 
was over, would be sold for whatever they might fetch. Thus, for 
instance, two cranes (antemnz) are purchased in order to raise the 
stone on the scaffold of the building, each of which weighs 267]bs., 
the former being bought (according to the custom of the time) at 2d., 
the latter at 24d. the lb. But no person, I should think, would 
imagine that such a structure could be built at present under from 
three to four thousand pounds. Although iron-work is incomparably 
cheaper, carriage could hardly be so high, and labour is, relatively 
speaking, not paid better, if indeed it be paid so well.’ * 


* Vol. i. pp. 257—260. 
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Professor Rogers, among the stores of information contained 
in his volumes, gives incidentally many particulars of the extent 
to which commercial enterprise at the time had extended, as 
well as of the limitations to which it was subject. Among 
these, we select a curiously illustrative account of the purchase 
of the stones required for the mill at Cuxham. Mills, besides 
being as economically important in the middle ages as they are 
now, were then e cially valuable as property. On most 
manors, the sole right of grinding corn rested with the lord of 
the manor; and the gains from the monopoly formed a very 
important part of his yearly income. Mills were turned both 
by water and by wind, the latter being the more common of the 
two, especially in Norfolk, where the flatness of the country 
afforded few streams running with sufficient velocity to give a 
motive force. The machinery of the mill itself was generally of 
a very simple and rough description. The most expensive 
portion was the millstone. Four different kinds of stones were 
in use,—the best were imported from abroad—some from the 
neighbourhood of Paris, some from the lava-quarries near 
Andernach, on the Rhine—quarries which have been worked 
from very early times, and which are believed to have supplied 
the Roman legionary. Others were made of native materials, 
and procured from Buckinghamshire, Derbyshire, and from 
Monmouthshire. These last were the cheapest. But Robert 
Oldman, the bailiff of Cuxham—a manor in the possession of 
Merton College—a careful and intelligent bailiff, as the com- 
pleteness and accuracy of his accounts testifies to this day, was 
not the man to be satisfied with any sort of stone but the best. 
He knew that the best article answered the best in the long run, 
and went to London for the best foreign millstones. We will let 
Professor Rogers narrate the history in his own words : 

‘ Robert Oldman, the Cuxham bailiff, was, like his father, who had 
held the office for many years, a serf of the manor. He must have 
journeyed on that road to London which passes through Worth, 
Wycombe, and Uxbridge. The lower route, through Dorchester, 
Nettlebed, and Henley, had not been made, or, if made, was not 
frequented, if we may argue from a map of England now preserved 
in the Bodleian Library, and certainly drawn at about the middle of 
the fourteenth century, which gives roads and distances. This upper 
route, lying for a considerable portion of its course on high land, the 
north slope of which is the Vale of Aylesbury, is one of the most pic- 
turesque highways in the southern part of England. At dawn, in the 
midsummer of 1331, (for the charges incurred are written at the foot 
of the roll), bailiff, servant, and horse start on their expedition, and 
achieve the distance, more than forty miles, in the course of the day, 
through the beech-woods of Buckinghamshire and the rich pastures of 
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Middlesex. Arrived in London, they take up their lodging at one of 
the numerous hostels in the city, and according to the fashion of the 
time, cater for the needs of themselves and their horse. Early next 
day, Oldman sets about the serious business on which he had come, 
and finds the merchant at the wharf which lay below the southern 
city wall. Having chosen the stones which suit the two mills, his 
own, and that at Oxford, he adjourns to his inn, or to some tavern 
near, in order to discuss the terms of his bargain. We may be 
certain that the chaffering was long and anxious, and that, in 
Oldman’s opinion, at least, the time and money were not idly spent, 
when he aids his bargaining by the liberal order of five gallons of 
Gascony. It is not every day that the merchant finds a customer 
whose demands are so large, or who has set his heart on the best 
articles which can be found in his selda, or warehouse. These deep 
potations are at last ended by the merchant abating something of his 
morning price, the bargain is struck, the luck penny is delivered, and 
there are witnesses to the transaction. After so unaccustomed a 
debauch, the bailiff returns next morning by the same route to his 
farm and his duties. But he must journey again to London, in order 
to negotiate the terms at which his goods shall be carried, and to pay 
for the millstones. On this occasion more time is consumed ; possibly 
in waiting for such a vessel as would be able to carry these heavy 
articles, possibly in another keen bargaining about the amount to be 
paid for the service. No doubt other potations were deemed neces- 
sary for the completion of these arrangements ; but in dealing with 
sailors and wharfingers, less costly beverages sufficed, and no special 
note was made of the consumption. This contract, however, is 
settled at last, and the stones are laid on board, payment being made 
for wharfage. Now comes the toll for the city wall, and, free at 
last, the vessel works its way with the tide up the great river, whose 
waters were as yet undefiled, through the rich salmon-fisheries of 
Westshene, between the winding banks of the Royal Forest, and 
beneath the hill not yet crowned with the great palace which the 
young king would hereafter delight to build. Then on to Maiden- 
head, where a further murage, due probably, as the former was, to 
the City of London, whose jurisdiction over the Thames extended at 
least thus far. And then they traversed the fairest part of the river 
scenery, the horseshoe, namely, which lies between the wooded hills 
of Maidenhead, Wycombe, and Marlow, till the boat rested at Henley, 
then the highest point to which the navigation of the Thames was 
ordinarily possible. The bailiff is present to receive his goods, and 
soon gets ready the service which he finds it will be more convenient 
to employ on the spot, by purchasing iron and steel, by hiring a smith 
to fashion his steel into picks or awls, and by engaging the services of 
three men for three days in the labour of boring the stones—a labour 
of no trifling character, as the smith is perpetually occupied in 
sharpening the tools.’* 
* Vol. i. pp. 506~ 58. 
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For the benefit of all who may be interested we subjoin the 
details : 


‘Five stones of foreign origin, “e partibus transmarinis,” are 
bought in London, at £3. 3s. 4d. each. <Argentum Dei, i.e. the luck 
or bargain penny, ld.; five gallons of wine bought for the same, 
pro beveria, 2s. 1d.; loading in a ship at London, 5s. ; wharfage, 
73d.; murage, 10d.; carriage, London to Henley, 11s. 2d.; murage 
at Mayden-church, 10d.; journey of bailiff, servant, and horse, to 
and from London, 3s. 03d., the journey taking three days. Expenses 
on another occasion, for four days, in seeing to the carriage of the 
stones, 4s. Expenses of three men for three days at Henley boring 
the stones, and the expenses of two carters carrying two stones to 
Cuxham, 3s. 9d. Iron bought, 24d.; steel bought for “biles” to 
bore the stones, 9d.; smith, for making the biles and sharpening 
them again and again, 2s. Two hoops bought for carrying two 
stones to Oxford, 6d.’ * 

This little narrative, besides the interest of its own, curiously 
throws light on the facilities for travelling in those days. Man 
and horse were both, probably, weary enough when they 
reached London; but their rate of travelling would, even so 
short a time as sixty years since, have been considered any- 
thing but despicable. Even more recently than that time, the 
journey from Oxford to London would have left very little 
margin out of the day. Nor can the roads have been intoler- 
ably bad; as, after the interval of one day only, both the horse 
and his rider were able to return home. We are apt to assume 
that the period was one of little inter-communication. But 
the habit of travelling, and the facilities for it, were, for many 
reasons, far more frequent in the fourteenth century than in 
later centuries. The vast power possessed by the Papacy, the 
numerous causes referred, of necessity, to the Papal courts, 
compelled frequent visits to Avignon, at that time the residence 
of the recognised Pope. The fact that, as Professor Rogers 
has shown, estates belonging to the same lord, were widely 
scattered; and that, consequently, frequent visits of the owners 
and managers were a tended to maintain a habit of 
travelling. The monasteries and religious bodies were doubly 
interested in providing facilities for this, both as owners of 
property in different districts of the country, and as proprietors 
of relics—the occasions for pilgrimage—the access to which they 
desired to make easy to all. 

‘The bye-roads were no doubt bad, and could not be used except 
in the summer. But the old highways, many of which had remained 
from the day of Roman engineering, were, I make no question, kept 


* Vol. i. p. 505. 
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in repair, as indeed the common law required that they should be 
kept. 

yon it was the interest of the monastic bodies that free com- 
munication should be kept up between their establishments and the 
general public. As these corporations consisted ordinarily of a con- 
siderable number of persons living under one roof, it was important 
that they should have abundant supply ; and as they possessed, in 
the same way that other persons did, estates in widely distant places, 
it was an object to them that they should have easy and convenient 
means of visitation. Every motive, in short, was present which 
should suggest the wisdom and utility of good and well-mended 
roads, 

‘I am persuaded that these theans of communication were kept in 
far better repair before tlan they were after the Reformation. I 
will not anticipate the reasons which have weighed with me, in 
arriving at such a conviction, but the reader will be able to infer 
that so vast a social and economical a revolution as that which 
confiscated most of the lands, and annihilated the political influence 
of the third estate in the kingdom, must bave subverted many rela- 
tions which had previously existed.’* 


Professor Rogers has given abundant evidence in support of 
his opinion. The statistics are, however, too voluminous to 
allow of our quoting them here. For them and for much else 
of interest we must refer our readers to the 1,400 pages of this 
very valuable work. Besides the traffic by land, a considerable 
coasting trade appears also to have existed. The southern and 
eastern counties sent, as now, grain to the north, which in 
return exported, as at present, coal to the more southern 
counties. The carbones marini seem to have béen employed 
for burning in houses as well as for smith’s work ; and Professor 
Rogers remarks that the sea-coal fire of Shakespeare is not the 
anachronism which some critics have supposed, sea-borne coal 
having been carried long before the time of Henry IV. Glass, 
as well as coal, connects itself in our minds with the Tyne and 
its kindred rivers in the present day. Glass was comparatively 
dear, but its dearness appears to have been exaggerated by 
modern imagination. The use of glazed windows lay within 
the means of persons of comparatively moderate incomes, as 
in the year 1399, a square foot of it could have been purchased 
for less than the price of a bushel of wheat. Its non-employ- 
ment is to be referred rather to the rougher manners of the age 
than the cost of the material. The houses of all classes, noble 
or simple, during the period under our notice were, undoubt- 
edly, far colder and more drafty than those of the present day. 


* Vol. i. p. 654. 
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A protection against the inclemency of the season was, there- 
fore, greatly needed. This was hardly to be found in the 
woven materials. The cloth of the period was coarse, and its 
texture consequently loose and open. Fur was, therefore, much 
in demand as a defence against the cold, and there are many 
entries in the accounts of the price and the extremely high cost 
of ‘lined garments.’ It is very curious how many of the habits 
and ways of life of the time, besides many points in the history 
are illustrated by Professor Rogers’ researches. From the 
power of the Popes, down to the price of pomegranates, there 
is scarcely a subject untouched. It is difficult to avoid di- 
gression into many of these; but we shall best do justice to 
the extreme interest of the volumes, by quoting from the very 


able chapter on the Purchasing Power of Wages. This is a. 


question which, if we substitute the word ‘income’ for wages, 
has a side which touches almost every one. It is the purchasing 
power which determines the real value of money, as well as the 
real value of wages—the mere nominal sum is perfectly im- 
material. 

When we hear, as we constantly do, though fortunately less 
often now than formerly, of families going to live abroad for 
economy ; this, put in more precise language, only means that 
the purchasing power of money is greater on the Continent 
than in England. Most difficult it is to establish a real standard 
of value in this respect between one age and another. These 
points, and most curious they are, lie, as far as they relate to 
such differences, more particularly within the province of the 
economist and the statistical enquirer. The student of general 
history will especially value the evidences which show the 

adual rise and developement of different classes of society. 
We see the panorama of life gradually unfold. We see the 
slow and scarcely perceptible growth of grade after grade. We 
see shape after shape, like the forms in the magic mirror of the 
wizard Cornelius, slowly arrange themselves into order, and 
define the England of the future. Thus, in some instances we 
can trace the origin of a class of manufacturers. For example, 
the artizans mentioned in the earlier portions of the volumes 
were usually mere workmen. Like those mentioned above who 
were employed at Henley-on-Thames in piercing the millstones 
brought by Robert Oldman from London, they were generally 
only persons hired by the day, or the job, to work on materials 

rovided for them by their employers. Again, for instance, 
seen though sometimes purchased from a comparatively 
considerable maker by the hundred, at the market town or the 
fair, were also frequently manufactured out of the store of iron 
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laid in by the bailiff for the use of the farm. As time goes on, 
however, this state of things undergoes a change. The skilled 
labourer accumulated a little capital, and gradually procured a 
stock of materials for himself. This of course was a great 
advantage to him, and a source of future profit. There was the 
profit between the wholesale and the retail price of his material, 
and the advantage from being his own master and able to work 
at his own time. The interyals, probably frequently consider- - 
able, between executing the bailiff’s orders might be advantage- 
ously employed by working on his own account. Some slight 
savings were made. The temptations to spend being few, these 
nest eggs were laid up in what may, by anticipation, be called 
the stocking ends of the time. The opportunities for investment 
being fewer still, in any direction except that of land, the 
artizan gradually developed into the yeoman. While the artizan 
class was slowly working its way upwards, the farmers were not 
behind. As we have mentioned before, in this domestic revolu- 
tion a domestic calamity bore a great share. The awful pesti- 
lence which commenced its ravages in 1348, desolated the land, 
but the survivors found their condition greatly improved. Not 
only were all the dependant classes benefited by the reduction of 
their numbers and the consequently enhanced demand for their 
services, but those whose relations had been possessed of any 
holdings of any beneficial nature, likewise found their positions 
improved by succession, to the interests of their deceased relatives. 
Professor Rogers has been enabled by an exhaustive research 
among the archives of Merton College, to trace out the history 
of this domestic revolution, as we may really term it, with great 
precision. The warden and fellows of Merton College attended 
to their duties in a most systematic and business-like way. In 
the 13th and 14th centuries they appear to have been very shrewd 
and active men. Prevented by their statutes from becoming or 
being members of any of the monastic bodies, they sympathized 
very early with the great enemy of those orders. The name of 
Wicklif will for ever be associated with the Reformation and 
religious freedom in England. And at a time when the 
adherents of Wicklif were very unpopular in high quarters, 
the fellows of Merton claimed him as having been one of their 
body. They carried the same spirit of independence and of 
foresight as to the tendency of the times into the management 
of their estates, and after the great plague were among the 
earliest to adapt their policy to the altered circumstances of the 
age. Even before that event, they had, though it was unusual, 
let some of their lands on lease, but after it, they leased almost 
all. The reason for this is as follows :—After the pestilence the 
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wages of labour were so high that it became impossible profit- 
ably to hold the estates in their own hands, and to cultivate by 
bailiff. This of itself implies, that a similar rise in the position 
of the labourer had taken place, as had simultaneously occurred 
in that of the artizan. We mentioned the case of the artizans 
above. Perhaps the labourer was even a greater gainer than 
the artizan. The expenses of cultivation had increased, and in 
consequence of the numbers of the consumers having been 
diminished to a greater extent than even the quantity of 
the produce, the enhancement in the price of corn, though 
considerable, was not so great as to be nearly equal to this. 
To put it ina few words, the produce of the land bore a larger 

roportion to the number of consumers than it had done 
before. But though the landlord could no longer cultivate 
his own estate at a profit, the tenants themselves were well able 
todo so. They could afford to pay a rent, and besides, could 
contrive to accumulate for themselves. The husbandman who 
united in his own person the position of a small farmer and a 
labourer, found his account in the circumstances of the time. He 
and his wife and children were able to form a united band of 
labourers, possessed of a common interest and linked together 
by a strong bond of union. England was then in much the 
same sort of position as many of her colonies are now, and 
witnessed the formation of that yeoman class whose gradual 
extinction has been so much regretted by many deep thinkers ; 
by few in more forcible words than by our author. 


‘But no Englishman who has the courage to forecast the destinies 
of his country, can doubt that its greatest danger lies in the present 
alienation of its people from the soil, and in the future exodus of a 
disinherited peasautry.’ 


Professor Rogers’ description of what we may call the upward 
movement is so remarkable, that we must quote his own words 
for this also. 


‘How rapid that developement was, is to be seen in the disappear- 
ance of the stock and land lease within fifty years. Bailiff farming, 
with a capital of nearly a pound of silver by the acre, was universal 
before the plague ; cases of large farming by tenants being very rare 
and quite exceptional, After this great economical epoch, the wisest 
landowners adopted the system to which I have so often alluded. By 
the close of the fourteenth century, the tenants had accumulated 
capital to such an extent, that they were able in most cases to supply 
stock from their own resources, in many others to purchase land, 
according to the custom of the time, under fee farm rents. Now it 
is clear that arable land was not worth more than fifteen years’ pur- 
chase, and that its rent was worth little more than 6d. anacre. The 
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two carucates possessed by Merton College, in the manor of Cuxham, 
are at a maximum rent of £8, that is, the arable land and the right 
of pasture, We cannot set the latter at a less annual value than £2, 
and it is certain that the two Cuxham carucates contained considerably 
more than 200 acres. 

‘Good arable land, then, could be purchased at about 7s. 6d. an 
acre, and was cultivated at about £1 an acre. In fifty years, then, 
the tenant farmers were able to accumulate, in order to supersede the 
land and stock lease, not much less than treble the value of the land 
which they occupied, and this even in despite of somewhat unfavour- 
able times, for agricultural produce was low in the last ten or twenty 
years of the fourteenth century. Is it wonderful, therefore, in the 
face of these facts, that men, who in the early part of that century 
have no place in the political history of the time, assert their rights 
with so much vigour in the later part, embrace Lollardism, delight in 
“Piers Plowman,” adopt his style, inveigh bitterly against the 
friars and great ecclesiastics, and crowd “tumultuously” to county 
elections ?* 

‘It would hardly be possible to interpret exactly the present value 
of money, as denoted by its power of purchase, with a view to com- 
paring the condition of an agricultural labourer in our own day with 
the same personage in the middle ages, or even in the time of Young. 
But it will be easy to give an outline of the modern labourer’s case. 
Wheat, thanks to the labours of the economical reformers of our age, 
is not dear, being on an average not much in excess of the rate at 
which it could be procured in the days of Young. But everything 
else, agricultural labour excepted, is much dearer. Butter is, instead 
of 64d,, at least 1s. 2d. Cheese is from 7d. to 8d. Meat is so dear 
that it is quite out of the reach of the labourer, being worth as much 
as cheese. Rents have certainly doubled ; for it is very rarely the 
case that an agricultural labourer can rent a cottage, even though it 
has not a scrap of garden ground, at less than 1s. 3d. a week, and 
very often he has to pay 2s. Butit is quite certain that the average 
wages of agricultural labourers are not in excess of 12s. a week. 
Among the secondary necessaries of life the price of meat has nearly 
trebled, while the wages of labour have sustained a far less increase. 
Of course, when the condition of the modern labourer is contrasted 
with that of his ancestor, 500 years ago, the deterioration is still 
more striking. 

‘Some of the causes which have led to these results are to be found 
in the working of the Poor-Law, especially that law which existed 
before the changes of 1836. Whatever may be said of the beneficence 
of those provisions which give all men a legal right to relief from 
destitution, there cannot, I think, be a doubt that the certainty of 
this provision has diminished prudential motives among the agricul- 
tural peasantry, and checked all spirit of enterprise. But still more 
serious is the fact, that alone among industrial avocations the occu- 
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pation of an agricultural labourer holds out no hope. An artizan 
may rise to be a master, a mechanic to be an engineer, a factory 
operative to be a capitalist ; but no English agricultural labourer, 
in his most sanguine dreams, has the vista of occupying, still less of 
possessing land. He cannot rise in his calling—he cannot cherish 
any ambition ; and he is, in consequence, dull and brutish, reckless 
and supine.’ * 


In reading this passage, the well-known lines of one of the 
most highly gifted poets of the last century rise spontaneously 
to the mind :— 


‘Ye friends to truth, ye statesmen, who survey 
The rich man’s joys increase, the poor’s decay, 
Tis yours to judge how wide the limits stand 
Between a splendid and a happy land. 

Proud swells the tide with loads of freighted ore, 
And shouting folly hails them from her shore ; 
Hoards e’en beyond the miser’s wish abound, 
And rich men flock from all the world around. 
Yet count our gains. This wealth is but a name 
That leaves our useful product still the same.’ 


We cannot close this short and necessarily imperfect notice of 
these volumes, without expressing our earnest hope that Professor 
Rogers may be able to complete the task which he has assigned 
to himself, and to continue his history to the latest date pro- 

sed. Valuable as the two volumes before us are, they will 

ome more valuable when the series is complete. The later 
volumes also will possess the greater interest of dealing with 
times more closely akin to our own; but we greatly prize 
what we have already. Besides the extent and variety of the 
information contained, the work is composed in a broad and 
manly spirit; that real spirit of reverence which, while searching 
in the past for the record of what is best, desires to apply what 
is fittest to the wants of the present time. 


* Vol. i. p. 692. 
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Art. VI.—Life and MS. Letters of the late Rev. A. C. Simpson, LL.D. 


WuetHeER Christianity be true or false, there neither is 
nor can be any doubt that it is a great power in the 
world; that it has exerted, and still exerts, the most prodigious 
influence on humanity. As one of the proofs of this, some 
would point, and not without reason, to the thousands of 
martyrs who have died for it; we are not sure that we should 
not find another, equally signal, in the ives of thousands who 
have consecrated themselves to its ministry; if, indeed, these 
last ought not to be considered a sort of martyrs too,—only 
slowly perishing in an obscure dungeon, instead of sinking 
under the brief, but more tolerable agony of axe or stake. 
We often see men of genius, high culture, scholarship, taste, 
all the acquisitions and accomplishments which University 
education can confer, relinquishing the many avenues to an 
honourable ambition thus thrown open to them, and submitting 
to drudge on in obscure nooks, among unlettered rustics, with 
scanty opportunities of intercourse with their equals, and, 
indeed, almost as much cut off from the society for which nature 
and education best fit them, as if they were anchorites of the 
Thebaid, or monks in the cloister,—subsisting, too, on a pittance 
to which the wages of many a skilled workman of our day 
might be accounted riches. When such men—and there have 
been many—are found toiling on in humble usefulness, seeking 
their chief happiness in instructing the ignorant and mini- 
stering to the wretched, sustained by the intrinsic grandeur 
of their function and the invisible rewards which await its 
faithful discharge, it is impossible not to feel that, whether 
Christianity be true or not, it must certainly possess elements 
of no ordinary subtlety and potency, thus to compel the 
homage of the highest natures, and to yoke to the most lowly, 
and (as the world in general would say) ignominious 
drudgery the loftiest intellectual gifts. 

The same inference, indeed, is in some measure deducible 
from the history of many in the Christian ministry, who 
cannot boast of the high intellectual gifts and endowments of 
which we are now speaking; for thousands even of these,—men 
of only average powers,—might in other fields of enterprise 
have easily attained wealth, and a better social position; who 
yet, like the ‘poore parson of a toun,’ so exquisitely painted by 
Chaucer, or like Goldsmith’s vicar, ‘passing rich on forty 
‘ pounds a year,’ have voluntarily embraced obscure usefulness 
bought at the cost of extreme poverty, in imitation of Him 
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‘ who though He was rich, for our sakes became poor.’ But we 
do not now refer to these; we refer to men of superior powers 
and accomplishments, of tastes for all the refinements and 
elegancies of life, who yet have been content to fill obscure 
stations, and move in the little round of ministerial and 
pastoral labour. Many such have been found in the seques- 
tered parsonages of the Church of England, and the still more 
secluded manses of the Kirk of Scotland. No doubt, as a 
general rule, men of mark do at length emerge from their 
chrysalis state; get beyond poverty at all events; in some 
cases, eventually take one of the ‘high prizes’ of the Church, as 
they are called; become rectors—it may be even bishops. But 
not a few pass life away, obscure, but not chafing at their lot; 
unknown to the world, but happy because useful in it; strug- 
gling with poverty all the way through, but patient, because 
sustained by the hope of the glorious reversion of ‘ the 
‘ heavenly inheritance.’ 

Some such men, too, have been found among Nonconformists. 
As a general rule, here too, as in the Church, men of superior 
powers usually attain, when they become known, positions which 
secure them at all events against the pressure of poverty— 
_. a modest competence beyond the average emolument of 
the clergymen of the Establishment. But not a few, from 
various causes, have failed of this; and yet, without abandoning 
the ministry, or grumbling at the hard conditions it imposed, 
have conscientiously consecrated themselves to their humble 
duties, heroically struggling with poverty all their life long. 
In one sense, inthved, it may be said to be their own fault, if (as 
was the case with the subject of the present sketch) ‘ prefer- 
‘ment’ offered itself and was refused. But if refused (as 
was his case) on conscientious, however erroneous grounds, 
the voluntary submission of such to a life of obscure drudgery 
‘for Christ’s sake and the Gospel’s,’ deserves no less to be 
honoured, nor affords a less signal example of the energy 
Christianity can inspire, than if, as in some of these cases, not a 
single chance of ‘preferment,’ or invitation to ‘come up 
‘higher, had ever knocked at their door ;—and in some respects, 
more. | 

The late Dr. A. C. Simpson was one of these. Little known 
to the world, he inspired all who had the pleasure of his 
acquaintance with the strongest admiration of his powers ; and 
these, we feel assured, will be glad of some memorials of him, 
however scanty. As he was Congregationalist, nowhere could 
such memorial be more fittingly inserted than in these pages. 

Such promise did he give in his prime, that many con- 
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fidently predicted that he would take rank with Hall and 


Foster in the last generation, or with any of the more eminent 
Nonconformists of this. It was a mystery to them, (and 
in some respects still is so,) that he should have refused so 
many advantageous offers, and shrunk so pertinaciously from 
posts which everybody but himself thought him well qualified 
to fill; and that in spite of the vis a tergo with which the 
necessities of a large family and the urgent remonstrances 
of his friends alike urged him. It is certain, however, as 
all who knew him will admit, that he acted not from affectation 
or waywardness, or from anything but conscientious, though 
unaccountable convictions of his own intrinsic inaptitude for 
any very important and responsible post. But the process by 
which he arrived at this conviction, in itself ultimately 
ineradicable, is not very easy to be traced.. Most certain it is, 
that in his youth there was no such morbid shrinking from 
publicity, no lack of youthful ambition or of the courage and 
self-reliance which usually accompany it,—as some incidents 
in his life, which we shall presently touch, will fully show. 
In fact, a complete revolution in his character in this respect, 
for which it is difficult to account, would seem to have taken 
place. The most probable solution seems to us to be found, 
partly in the continually depressing sense of the responsibility 
and difficulty of the ministerial function ; partly, and still more, 
in the depressing influence produced by long years of harass- 
ing conflict with the difficulties which an income altogether 
insufficient for a rapidly increasing family imposed upon him. 
The first of these causes induced him to commence his ministry 
with a deliberate preference of a very obscure and limited 
sphere of labour, over others far more advantageous, which 
were open to him. Nor was this, perhaps, in itself unwise. 
But unhappily his noviciate was so prolonged, that while he 
still tarried in the shade, the res angusta so pressed upon him, 
as at last to produce a morbid condition of mind difficult to 
describe, but which amounted almost to a paralysis of hope and 
self-reliance. His once buoyant temperament collapsed. The 
feeling ultimately extended to = of a public nature ; 
and proposals to deliver courses of lectures, to take the Theolo- 
gical Chair in one or other of our colleges, to assist in various 
literary enterprises, were all alike addressed to him in vain. 
The history of his mind in this respect is certainly curious, if 
only as a psychological study.. Nor is it without instruction, 
or, as he himself takes occasion to say in some of, his letters, 
without a warning; for he often and earnestly enjoins some of 
his correspondents, in passages which we shall presently give, 
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not to yield to that morbid depression which time will at 
length convert into unconquerable habit.—This mood of 
mind provokingly followed him to the last. Amidst all his 
depression and shrinking from publicity, he for many years 
cherished the hope that he might leave behind him something 
of value on one or other of the topics, in his favourite field 
of Theology, which had been the subject of his more profound 
meditations; and up to a late period of his life, he still 
retained a considerable mass of MS., the subject of which 
can now only be conjectured. He told his eldest daughter, 
a short time before his death, that ‘he had begun a work, to be 
‘ published after his death, which he had hoped might have 
‘done some good to the cause of God and truth; and that 
‘ he then wished he had not destroyed it, (along with every other 
‘ particle of MS.) at the time he left Sutton, under the impres- 
‘sion that he had but a few weeks to live, and could not 
‘ finish it.’ 

Meantime, we are not without some interesting reliquie in 
a considerable number of his private letters preserved by his 
family, which, though for obvious reasons not fitted (as they 
were assuredly never intended) for publication, furnish extracts 
the perusal of which, if we mistake not, will interest our 
readers as much as they have done us. They not only tend 
vividly to illustrate his life and character, but are many of 
them intrinsically valuable; and though none could be more 
indifferent than he was to the fond aspiration, ‘non omnis 
‘moriar, yet to the many friends who cherish his memory, 
we feel assured that a few pages of them will, in default of 
more extensive and deliberate productions of his pen, be 
welcomed as valuable relics. They were hastily thrown off 
it is true, as hastily as those of Cowper when he scribbled 
away during the quarter of an hour or twenty minutes during 
which he was waiting for Mrs. Unwin’s appearance at the 
breakfast-table. Many of them were written while he was 
sitting in the midst of his children at their morning school; for 
‘home education,’ though not his choice, was a necessity. 
They are also, in the strictest sense, unpremeditated and in- 
formal, being exclusively to members of his own family. 
They therefore convey his instantaneous impressions on what- 
soever topic he was touching; but though they are often the 
more interesting on this very account, this circumstance would 
render it unjust to his memory to publish them in extenso ; since, 
so far from always expressing his deliberate and matured 
judgment, statements and opinions on books and authors made 
in one letter are often, with characteristic candour—for he was 
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one of the most catholic of critics—modified and partially 
retracted in a subsequent one. We shall, therefore, only be 
justified in giving extracts and selections from them; which, 
, nel those who loved him, and who would grieve to be 
absolutely without a vestige of him, will value as fragments of 
a wreck, which the waves have unexpectedly rolled to their 
feet. In such a case even flotsam and jetsam are not to be 
despised. They will at all events serve to give the reader 
a somewhat more vivid idea of the man than a meagre obitua 
could furnish ; though at the best, he has left us only porwr: 4 
for the erection of a modest tablet and inscription to his 
memory. 

Before saying anything more of his character, it will be well 
to give a sketch of his life; some of the incidents of which we 
shall illustrate by the insertion of sentences and brief passages 
from the letters to which we have just made reference. 

He was born in London in 1792, and was the third son of Dr. 
Robert Simpson, the well-known President of Hoxton, afterwards 
Highbury, College, which, with several similar institutions, is 
now merged in New College, St. John’s Wood. Dr. Simpson 
occupied this post for twenty-six years, with great credit to 
himself, and advantage to the institution. He was a man 
of robust intellectual character and large attainments. To 
these he must have added many amiable qualities, for he had a 
rare faculty of attracting and retaining the confidence and 
affection of his students. He was remarkable for a certain 
directness and simplicity of aim and purpose, and a magnanimous 
indifference to human applause, which are thus strongly charac- 
terized in a letter of his son, the subject of the present sketch :— 


‘For utter indifference to “the honour that cometh from man,” I 
never saw his equal. He did not care a rush whether you thought 
him wise or foolish, learned or simple. It was a case that never 
seemed to touch him even for a moment. Character, in the moral 
sense of that term, he estimated as highly as it could be held ; but the 
repute of science or professional literature, or anything of that sort, 
assuredly he cared for as little as an archangel for a half-crown.’ 


Being an admirer of a certain Lutheran Professor, Abraham 
Calovius, a strong antagonist of the Grotian theology, which he 


opposed in his voluminous ‘ Biblia Illustrata,’ Dr. Simpson, 
a zealous champion for evangelical orthodoxy, gave the name of 
this same malleus hereticorum to his son. 
The family traditions and a sketch still extant, represent the 
hild with long, fair hair, blue eyes, and an engaging appear- 
ce generally ; and we are told that in his childhood, he lived 
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in almost inseparable companionship with a large dog, called 
Ajax, who had saved him from drowning. 

At ten years of age he was sent to school at Cheshunt, under 
a master of some repute in his day, and where he had Apsley 
Pellatt, once M.P. for Lambeth, and Dr. Samuel Maitland, the 
well-known author, and many years librarian to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, among his schoolfellows. 

On leaving school, young Simpson was very desirous of going 
to one of the English Universities; but ‘subscription’ was 
then required as a condition of entrance at both. In this 
dilemma, he was by some means introduced to the Bishop of 
Gloucester, as one who might peradventure remove his scruples, 
and demonstrate that the required subscription was but a 
‘form.’ But young Simpson was too obtuse-to see it; and 
the result of several interviews and some correspondence was, 
that he felt he could not conscientiously matriculate on such 
conditions. It is to the credit of the bishop, however, (and no 
less to his own,) that his lordship became so much interested in 
his young acquaintance, as to offer, should he find himself in a 
condition to repair to Oxford or Cambridge, to be at the charge 
of his college expenses. This ecclesiastical diplomacy failing, he 
repaired, when eighteen years of age, to the University of 
Ghcuen, on Dr. Williams’s foundation. Here he became a 
favourite pupil of Young, the celebrated Greek Professor, who 
gave him a special testimonial when, after taking his M.A., 
he left the University. 

In those days of ‘Margate Hoys’ and ‘ Leith Smacks,’ a 
voyage to Scotland was almost as perilous as one to Australia is 
now ; and twice was the young aspirant for University honours 
in imminent danger of his life. Once the ‘smack’ was nearly 
run down by a large ship, and once it nearly foundered on the 
Doggerbank. On this last occasion, young Simpson and a 
friend on board stripped off their coats to swim for their lives, 
and shook hands for a last parting. 

So little had he at this time of that shrinking from publicity 
which beset him in after life, that it is recorded that on occasion 
of the election of the Lord Rector in 1813, when University 
factions ran very high, (it being the first occasion on which the 
students asserted their right to elect the Lord Rector, unbiassed 
by the nomination of the professors,) he was chosen by his 
fellow-students to be their champion and apologist, and to make 
a speech on their behalf. The students themselves were much 
divided, and he had, in announcing the state of the poll, to fight 
his way to the University pulpit, which he at length reached 
with his gown torn to ribbons. Two or three pages of the 
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speech he made on this occasion (which was printed) we 
have seen, and they do great credit to the youthful orator’s 

wers. The composition is remarkably free from the ordinary 
aults of youth. He was then in his 21st year.* 

About the time he first went to Glasgow, he was taken by his 
father on a visit into Worcestershire, and there fell in love, ‘at 
‘ first sight,’ with the lady who became his wife. After a five 
years’ courtship, he naturally thought it time to marry; yet 
under the conditions on which he was resolved to ‘make proof 
‘of his ministry,’ it would certainly have been more prudent 
to delay. Though, as we have seen, without any of the 
shrinking from large stations, which he afterwards felt, and 
though a very welcome candidate to several considerable con- 
gregations, (to Stockport in particular—a pressing invitation 
was thrice repeated,) he had so,keen a sense of the requirements 
of the ministerial office, and of the cares and duties of a 
pastorate, that he decided to commence his labours in about as 
obscure a station as could well be found for them—namely, the 
village of Fulbourn, in Cambridgeshire. Here his two eldest 
children were born, and, as usual, famine drove him out of it. 

His first removal was to Haverhill, in Suffolk, a small 
market town, the inhabitants of which were mostly weavers. 
It had an advantage which Fulbourn had not; there was a 
‘parsonage’ or ‘manse’ attached to the chapel, with a very 
pleasant garden, which the previous minister who had been 
happily independent of his salary, had taken much delight in 
cultivating and laying out. The old-fashioned little town was 
sufficiently out of the great roads from London to retain many 
primitive country traits,—such as Crabbe loves to paint,—now 
obliterated by more general intercourse between all parts of 
the kingdom. The population for the most part was rude and 
unlettered enough for any ‘ country parson’ in the world. 

Though the mass of Mr. Simpson’s congregation was very 
poor, there were many eminently devout and excellent men 
among them ;¢ and the success of his ministry was in the highest 
degree encouraging. He says, after speaking of some of the 
advantages of his residence here: ‘What is far better, and of 
‘infinitely higher interest, the church here is in a more 
‘ prosperous state than it has been within the memory of man; 

* The degree of LL.D. was conferred upon him by his University, in 
1828, when in his 36th year,—it need hardly be said without solicitation 
or expectation,—at the instance of the Ethical Professor, Dr. Mylne. 

+ ‘We have about 600 in the‘afternoon, and perhaps 400 in the morning. 
‘There are a great number of most spiritual people among them, and 


‘above twenty men who take a part in the prayer meetings, some of whom 
‘pray most astonishingly well.’ 
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‘and many a joy has been communicated to my heart by the 
‘ obviously good effects which are resulting from my exertions 
‘among them. From many among them I have much more than 
‘ respect ; and wander where I may, I am sure to be followed by 
‘their good wishes and prayers. I do not say this vain- 
‘ gloriously. I trust I know full well to whom the honour should 
‘ be given.’ 

The salary never exceeded a hundred and twenty pounds 
a year—which, when he came to have six children, makes it a 
—s to understand how he lived at all. Yet probably, in 
spite of narrow income, and irregular payment even of that, 
his residence here, (or at all events the first years of it, when 
the res angusta was less pressing,) formed the happiest period of 
his life. His mind was expanding to its full strength ; however 
doubtful might be the prospect of the future, the present was 
hardly clouded by it; and the little world inside his own door 
was singularly the abode of domestic affection. All around 
were rural scenes and sounds, the charm of which, as his letters 
show, was ever as a spell upon him. Indeed, in him the love 
of nature always competed with the love of books. With him, as 
with Hooker, it was a necessity as well as a joy ‘to see his daily 
‘ bread growing out of his mother earth.’ Occasional visits to 
Cambridge, (he sometimes walked the distance, forty miles 
to and fro,) diversified this life, and gave him the stimulus of 
literary intercourse. 

In this pleasant isolation, occupied with his quiet pursuits, 
and revelling in his quaint old garden, he nursed that passion 
for solitary musing, which helped, with other things, to unfit him 
for amore public station ; but the time inevitably came when he 
must either tear himself from the place, or subject himself to 
that harassing daily conflict with care which will at length 
break the most buoyant spirit, and which, we suspect, had most 
to do with breaking his. Ifthe occupant of such a parsonage 
were a hermit or a celibate, or if though married, he chanced 
to have only one or two children, such a position would be 
pleasant enough; but with an increasing family, every year 
must make that position more formidable, and at last render the 
struggle with daily necessity a daily martyrdom. So it was 
with him. The pressure of scanty means for the support of his 
family necessitated him to remove,—the only thing that in his 
many changes induced him to take such a step. It was simply 
pi oe of the shepherd seeking fresh pasturage for his 

ock. 

This time (1830) he remoyed to Hereford, whither he went 
principally at the instance of his old and much-attached friend 
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Dr. Redford, of Worcester. Five years before, on occasion of a 
casual visit to Hereford, he had preached to this congregation, 
which then met in the old meeting-house in which Col. Gardiner 
used to worship. The people then wished him to settle among 
them, but for various reasons, and having then no purpose of 
leaving Suffolk, he declined the invitation. Five years elapsed, 
and then the post, which had been meantime filled by the Rev. 
C. N. Davis—himself a very remarkable man, whose history (he 
had been an officer in India) was a very romance—again became 
vacant, and the people again invited Dr. Simpson. A new 
chapel had been built since his last visit, and the urgency of 
his kind friend, Dr. Redford, who made innumerable efforts to 
drag him from obscurity, was not without its influence. 

In the previous year, he thus wrote to one of the many friends 
who urged him to remove from Haverhill; and it is impossible 
not to respect the evident sincerity of the writer, however 
erroneous we may deem his judgment :— 


‘I cannot say I was surprised at your last communication, as 
I was previously aware of the light in which you and others of my 
friends and family contemplated my long residence at Haverhill. 
In reference to this, I can only say, “To my own Master I stand or 
fall.” If in the discharge of the great function of the ministry I am 
governed by any other motive than the glory of God, whose gospel 
I am advanced to proclaim, it certainly would have been better for 
me not to have been born. But if, conscious of this as the command- 
ing purpose of my life, and seeking the intimations of His will, I 
find it right to enter upon and cultivate a certain field, and to abide 
in it till He gives a decision to my mind to the contrary, it is not in 
the power of secondary considerations, or the simple advice of friends, 
however sincerely and affectionately interested, to control my con- 
duct. Nor ought I to be thought obtuse, or presumptuous, or self- 
willed when I do not implicitly bow to their wishes and determina- 
tions. I act with no haste, the one way or the other. I judge 
as far as I am able, and seek for this purpose the guidance of a 
better light than human nature’s judgment.’ 


At Hereford he remained five years. There he lost his eldest 
daughter, just in the flower of her youth. Remarkably lovely 
in disposition and in person, she was the very light of his eyes; 
and her death was a blow from which he never entirely recovered. 
We hardly recollect an instance in which grief has shown itself 
more tenacious, or to which time seems to have brought fewer 
mitigations. For many years after, the anniversaries of her 
birth and death are sure to be referred to with the most touching 
tenderness in his correspondence, except, indeed, in an instance 
in which one of those days had passed without remembrance ; 
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and the self-reproach with which he then refers to his own 
obliviousness is still more touching. It was no less than twenty- 
two years after the event that he thus upbraids himself that the 
anniversary of her death had passed, and that he had forgotten 
it! A few of the passages referring to this topic, full of bitter- 
sweet remembrance, we cannot refrain from quoting, not merel 
as characteristic of the tenderness and susceptibility of his 
nature, but as serving partly to account for that ever-deepening 
cloud of depression which overshadowed his after life. No 
doubt this stroke tended to aggravate what had already become 
well-nigh habitual, and without causing one feeling of bitter- 
ness, or of murmuring towards God, further weakened the 
power of hope within him. The love of Cicero for his Tullia 
was not a more absorbing affection than that of Dr. Simpson 
for this beloved daughter. 

A month (July 12, 1833,) after her death, he writes thus :— 


‘T must say it is painful to me to see any one. There is a sunless 
depth of anxiety in my heart which I cannot but betray, 1 fear, 
take whatsoever pains I may to conceal it. It is all right, all kind, 
that has been done by Him who cannot err; and the selfishness of 
grief ought to be eternally annihilated by the assurance I cherish of 
my beloved child’s infinite gain ; yet I all but swoon at every recollection 
that she has “ passed away like the wind that cometh not again.” Be 
engaged in whatsoever I may, and however alien from thoughts that 
would naturally conduct me to reflection on her loss, the remembrance 
of her strikes through me like a dart of fire ; and so vivid at other 
times is the presentment of her form and features to the mental eye, 
that I am almost deluded into the supposition that she has taken shape 
of the vacant air, and is again embodied before me. And then again 
the agonizing conviction, “ This is all the fabling of fancy—I shall 
not see her face or hear her voice any more,” intensifies to such a 
degree as to make a perfect bankrupt of my heart for every other 
thought and feeling ; and neither ordinary nor extraordinary occur- 
rences have any power to hold me to their consideration above a 
moment or two at atime. Should your friend, then, have deemed 
me rough, or rude, or sullen, or indisposed for talk, assure yourself 
that all my strivings to effect a temporary oblivion of the master 
sorrow of the soul were abortive, and that I failed in courtesy, only 
because the utmost energy of self-discipline I could put forth was in- 


sufficient to quell the throbbings of a grief that can know no final 
cure but in the grave.’ 


More than a year after the wound is still open :— 


‘I walked three miles to Newham, and gave myself up to 
solemn musings on the memory of my dearest child. Again and 
again did she die in my arms, as on that sad morning that closed her 
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life on earth ; and again and again did I go through the throes and 
agonies of that trying event. In fancy’s ear, she poured forth 
soothing tones, and uttered those sentiments that should have laid 
anxiety to sleep or changed it into rapture. But recollections of 
another sort came upon me, and I cried out under the burden of 
thought and feeling that oppresses me.’ 

Still later, (October, 1834,) he says :— 

‘Some of the birds, whose notes have been suspended during the 
last two or three months, (at least, I do not recollect to have heard 
them all that time,) are again in song; but to my ear their warblings 
lack the sprightliness belonging to their melodies in spring or early 
summer,— unless, indeed, I unconsciously transfer my melancholy 
feelings to the birds, and thus imagine a plaintiveness in their notes 
which is nothing but a pensive infusion from my own saddened mind. 
All her flowers have died away like herself. Yet not like her; she 
is more beauteous than ever. Oh, what would I not give once more 
to see her and converse with her !” 

Fifteen years after :— 


‘T believe we all knew that yesterday was Sarah’s birthday. We 
did not talk of it . . . . The dear child has an immortal grasp on my 
spirit.’ 

On another occasion :— 


‘I had been looking at her grave ; I knew not how either to leave 
it or to tarry at it, 


The reasons for his leaving Hereford are not altogether 
obvious ; but it is probable that the greater expense of living 
there was more than proportioned to the increased salary. He 
also found his time much trenched upon by visitors from a dis- 
tance, and that, again, was foreign to the habits of his previous 
secluded life. He also found—what had not at first been 
told him—that some friends at Worcester, (no doubt under 
the friendly urgency of Dr. Redford, who was so anxious for 
his removal from Haverhill to a post deemed more worthy of 
him,) were pledged to a considerable sum towards his salary, by 
way of ekeing out the contributions of his own flock. The 
discovery of this, we are told, greatly disconcerted, and even 
distressed him. Of such pledged aid, his modesty—which, it 
may be truly said, tormented his friends more than the impu- 
dence of other men—did not allow him to feel himself worthy. 
It seemed to him like defrauding another church, and he 
thought that he was bound in honour to decline it; particularly 
as the expectation with which it was given, that the congrega- 
tion of Hereford would very soon be in a condition to dispense 
with it, seemed to him an uncertain one. He felt again dis- 
pirited; all his old convictions of disqualification for settlement 
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in a large place were strengthened, and seemed, to his own 
morbid sensibility, justified. He would not be persuaded again 
to attempt any such place, and he eventually removed to Oundle, 
in Northamptonshire. It was the only spot which then opened 
to him that promised a bare maintenance, and a congregation 
not too large or exacting for what he considered his powers of 
oversight and teaching. 

It should be mentioned, that in the interval between his 
resignation at Hereford and his settlement at Oundle, when 
hopes were faint and prospects dark indeed, Mr. Joshua Wilson, 
with characteristic liberality, offered him £100 if he would 
deliver either the Congregational Lecture for the next year, or 
a similar series of seven or eight lectures, on any theme he 
might choose, at the Congregational Library; but the same 
incomprehensible estimate of himself which had made him 
shrink from any prominent station made him equally shrink 
from this proposal; in truth, it had now become a sort of 
disease. No one who knew him, could or would accept his 
own appraisement of himself, yet neither could any one 
who knew him for a moment doubt his sincerity. Whether 
well or ill-founded, his judgment was deliberate and conscien- 
tious, and quite in keeping with similar declarations made 
throughout that portion of his life of which any record under 
his own hand is extant. 

Thus he says to one who, if any, could have influenced his 
decision :— 

*T will not allow you to allure or frighten me into situations which, 
in my conscience before God, I cannot possibly fill. If the great 
thought of my accountability to Him will not overrule me, your 
promptings can have no such efficacy. . . . . There is a region 
within which I must decide the line I pursue ; and while many think 
I feel little in these matters, and wish to arouse me to their con- 
sideration, I have them day and night pressing on my conscience.’ 


And again, to his eldest son, in a letter of deep interest, 
and which itself proves how erroneous was his estimate of 
himself :— 

‘It is inexpressibly kind in Mr. W. to attempt thus to excite me 
to an undertaking that might be promotive of public good, and by 
its promised emolument withdraw my feet from the “stony places” 
in which they are now stumbling. But I am too shattered to take it 
into consideration ; and I fear, the more I thought of it, the more 
distressing would the persuasion become of my total incompetence 
for the task. . . . Iam afraid my declarations of inability for 
such high duties would be suspected of insincerity, since they are 
so often met with a puzzling smile of incredulity. I know them to 
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be most sincere, and that they are not more sincere than they are 
correct’; but I find it a vain effort to make others think so. They 
have got some nonsensical idea that I have a large grasp of mind, and 
not only a capacity for great things, but an immense accumulation of 
miscellaneous attainments, which I could instantly bring to bear on 
any task I might earnestly engage in. I must be the most men- 
dacious of men, if so judging of myself I said, as I do say, precisely 
the reverse. . . . . Itmight be flattering to your pride to think 
and know you had a father of high intellect ; but how would you feel, 
if allowing that, you were compelled to admit that he had wasted his 
patrimony ? Would you not rather wish he had never had it? I 
know you would, and would prefer a thousand times to believe that 
you had descended from a plain and affectionate man, who, among 
his many misgivings and fears of the future, did not think that the 
charge against him would be the mismanagement of the “ ten,” but 
of the “one” talent.’ 


And then we have a glimpse of the causes, to which, having 
been long at work, we have attributed in a great degree this 
syncope of hope and self-confidence :— 

‘You know IT have nothing, absolutely nothing in hand ; and the 
anxiety this creates is such as alone totally to disqualify me for any 
serious attempt to think out, or even to sketch, a plan of lectures, 
such as those I have been requested to turn my attention to.’ 


It was only two or three months before this that he wrote :— 

‘I am deep in difficulty and dejection ; but within the cold and 
unwholesome shadows that surround my spirit I will not admit you. 
Bear me constantly on your heart before the God and Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ.’* 


In a letter to another correspondent, he not less energetically 
protests against the ‘tormenting’ kindness of the friends who 
persisted in investing him with powers he persisted in saying 
he had not, and declares, that if he could get them ‘to believe 
‘him a poor driveller, as far as intellect was concerned,’ he 
would, for he should then meet them more pleasantly. ‘ But,’ 
he adds, ‘I am tender on the topic of my motives. It is a 
‘region into which no one has a right to intrude, and the 
‘ egregious and cruel rashness with which I have been assailed 
‘in this direction has often made me “smoke” with what I 
‘ cannot but deem a righteous indignation.’ 

* The close of this letter shows that no cares and sorrows had blunted 
his religious sensibilities :—‘ I need not, I am sure, exhort you to dili- 
‘ gence in spiritual things. A religion without tillage is under the curse 
‘ of God and of all good men. The moment you think to let the graces of 
‘ the Christian character grow like the grass on which we bestow no care, 
‘ instead of like the corn, which we never reap but as the result of dili- 
‘ gent husbandry, your profession will become vapid and worthless.’ 
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At Oundle he continued nearly six years. His spirits and 
health at first revived, but after a time flagged again; and he 
often in his letters complains of an invincible languor and lassi- 
tude, which were probably premonitions of the malady which 
ultimately prostrated him. Ke closed his ministry here (on the 
whole neither unhappy nor unfruitful) in 1841. 

In the earlier part of his residence at Oundle, he preached 
before the County Association a sermon which elicited great 
admiration from ha who heard it, and which we much regret 
has not been preserved. It was on a subject which he was 
admirably fitted to treat, the ‘Characteristics of our Lord’s 
‘ Teaching ;’ the text being, ‘ Never man spake like this man.’ 
How he came to muster courage for so public an appearance we 
know not; as it was, he came late, (owing to a droll incident 
which befel him on the morning of the day,) and the fears of 
some in the audience were excited, that his characteristic shyness 
had after all mastered him, and that he would not keep his 
appointment. It seems, that anxious not to have his thoughts 
dissipated, he set off to walk some ten miles of the distance 
between Oundle and Daventry, and was so tired, that he fell 
asleep in a field under the shadow of a stack, on the promise of 
some reapers or mowers that they would, without fail, awake 
him in half an hour. They forgot their promise, and let him 
sleep on. When he awoke, it was too late to reach Daventry 
before the service had commenced. It was a contretemps any- 
thing but fitted to raise the spirits of a nervous speaker about 
to undertake an arduous public service. 

The next place to which he went was Cardiff. Among other 
reasons for going there, he thought that the sea-side would be 
of advantage to his own health and that of his family. He 
certainly reaped that benefit; but the stipend was the scantiest 
even he had ever had, and kind as the little flock was, he was 
constrained, after a year and a half, again to strike his tent, and 
seek other and more adequate maintenance. Some of the letters 
written at this period, from the intensity of mental despondency 
which they express, and the privations which they incidentally 
disclose, are deeply touching, and affect one with a strange 
mixture of pity, impatience, and admiration ; pity for so much 
sorrow, whatever the cause ; impatience, that however involun- 
tary his own morbid mis-estimate of himself, such a man should 
have been oppressed by a load of misery, which one would think 
he could so easily have thrown off; and admiration at the 
heroic patience, humility, and as regards mere privations, stoical 
endurance with which his sorrows were borne. There was 
amidst the ‘ sunless depths of misery which often enveloped his 
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‘ soul’ (to use his own expression) no repining against God, no 
uncharitable complaining against man, no cynical or misan- 
thropic envy of the more fortunate, no dereliction of duty, no 
appeal to the argumentum ad misericordiam, or (too often seen in 
the like cases) unworthy solicitations for, or dependence upon, 
the casual aids of opulent benevolence. He was as solicitous to 
conceal his distresses as others to make their distresses known. 
Some of the little incidents disclosed in these letters are heart- 
rending. In one, he says, ‘ we are almost entirely living on tea 
‘ and bread and butter ;’ in another, that a neighbour had sent ‘a 
‘small hare,’ the only meat they had tasted for more than a 
week ; ina third, that he had proposed that a little gratuity 
which had been sent to the children should in their present 
‘dire extremity’ be expended in coals. He easily gained their 
consent, (for never was there a family in which the old adage 
was more completely falsified, that when ‘poverty comes in at 
‘ the door, love flies out at the window,’) and the ‘ proposal was 
‘ carried by acclamation.’ His own study-grate, even in winter, 
was generally ‘ unconscious of a fire ;’ and amidst such privations 
as these, and the daily corroding cares for the future, one can 
hardly wonder that, when once morbid depression had set in, 
and the conviction of his own powerlessness had taken possession 
of him, the spring of hope should perpetually grow weaker, and 
the spirit of melancholy defy all exorcism. 

He was now for some time in difficulty as to where he should 

; and in reference to successive disappointments in quarters 
to which he had looked, he says, very touchingly, ‘ One by one, 
‘ my lights along the horizon go out, and I am in all but a 
‘ starless darkness.’ 

At length he found an asylum at Long Sutton, on the opposite 
side of the kingdom, and though not, like Cardiff, on the sea- 
coast, within a few miles of it. For a flat country, the neigh- 
bourhood was pleasant; and there he held for eleven years his 
final pastorate, living on terms of pleasant intercourse with all 
his neighbours, and using their personal regard, as he well knew 
how, for what he called ‘ sticking profitable truths into them.’ 

In the spring of the year 1853, he was visited by his first 
attack of paralysis—partly, it was surmised, from exposure to 
suddenly inclement weather, and partly from having had too 
long a spell of duty without a break. It was slight indeed, and 
lasted but for a short time ; but it was premonitory, for he was 
now in his sixty-first year. With his strong sense of what was 
due to his flock, he would not give up without an effort. In 
spite of the attack, he persisted in continuing his work, at great 
cost of effort and exhaustion, for a few months, when he had 
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another attack, which left him no alternative but to abandon 
public work; and his two eldest sons being then happily in a 
condition to offer him a home, he removed with his wife and a 
daughter to Islington, in September, 1855. 

For three or four years after his coming to London, he 
appeared to revive; not restored to his former self indeed, but 
not painfully shattered either in body or mind. The medical 
advice was, of course, that he should be kept as quiet as possible; 
but it was difficult to get him to act upon it. Not only his 
natural activity of mind, but that morbid vehemence of purpose 
which is characteristic of his malady—where too often the 
energy of will is in inverse ratio to the power of movement,— 
impelled him to sally forth four or five miles in quest of know- 
ledge or the gratification of taste,—to the Museum, to galleries 
of art, to public libraries,—or to find out an old friend, or to look 
for an old book ; and thus habitually exerting himself up to the 
maximum of his physical strength, it slowly but surely declined. 

In pursuance of an old promise, he preached twice at Hereford 
in 1857, and it was his last effort. It was most unwise, and 
completely exhausted his strength; and instead of deriving 
benefit from the journey, he was compelled abruptly to return. 

He continued to linger on for some years, the disease, how- 
ever, making continual progress, and laying its arrest on one 
faculty after another. His gait became unsteady, then speech 
failed or cost an effort he was indisposed to make. This must 
have been to him the hardest trial of all, for conversation was 
his delight ; and we can easily imagine (what we are told) that 
he preferred silence when he could no longer command the vivid, 
emphatic, and fluent utterance which had been his characteristic. 
He bore the gradual decay, however, with sweet submission to 
the Divine will. He understood what was said to him within a 
few hours of his death ; and with affection still strong, however 
feeble the intellect, the eye would light up with its accustomed 
benignity at tidings and greetings from friends of old times. 

Once, a month or two before his death, he broke a long silence 
by the emphatic declaration, ‘Remember, I die in the faith and 
‘ hope of the gospel!’ as if afraid that, at the last, failure of 
speech would allow him to give no articulate testimony. 

His death was in a double sense ev@avacra, for so such a death 
is when the soul is prepared. He died in s/eeyp—the image of 
death quietly passing into the reality—on the 17th of March, 
1866. Hewas buried in Abney Park Cemetery, by Dr. Raleigh, 
on whose ministry at Canonbury he had been an attendant. 

But those who knew him only after the attacks of paralysis 
had commenced would have, and could have, but a very im- 
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perfect idea of his character or talents. His countenance was 
singularly pleasing ; not the eye only, but every feature, was 
full of expression; his smile was one of the most winning we 
ever remember; and the flexible mouth seemed the appropriate 
organ of such affluent expression. Wherever he went, he 
brought a welcome with him, and carried goodwill away. 
When anxiety and sorrow would permit, he was full of gaiety 
and mirth, and possessed a large vein of pleasantry, but plea- 
santry always most innocent. Full of modesty, and, indeed, 
most egregiously underrating his public talents, he was keenly 
susceptible of the influences of social life, and responded as 
readily to them as the Molian lyre to the breeze. So much was 
this the case, that (as with many others of similar susceptibility) 
he was apt to give the impression of being much more cheerful 
than circumstances often permitted him to be, or than his 
private letters show him to have been. He thus sometimes 
unconsciously, and sometimes consciously, masked the sorrows 
which lay heavy on his heart. How little, in the case of such 
temperaments, can the world judge of what is passing within! 


‘Gaily we glide in the gaze of the world, 
With streamers afloat, and with canvas unfurled ; 
All gladness and glory to wandering eyes, 
Yet chartered by sorrow, and freighted with sighs.’ 


Sometimes he was but too conscious that he was deliberately, 
though kindly, masking his own feelings; and it is not easy to 
read the following effusion to a member of his family on one of 
the anniversaries of his birth without emotion. Writing to his 
eldest son, he says :— 


‘T need not remind you of to-morrow. It is to me always a day of 
great disquietude and grief. . . . . I shall be alone the morning part, 
but afterwards shall “wash myself,” and be to those around me “as 
one that does not fast or mourn,” as I should not like to darken with 
gloom the countenances of those who will kiss me on its return, and 
wish me a long succession of such anniversaries.’ 


On another occasion, he expresses himself to the same corre- 
spondent in a somewhat similar strain, but gives us at the close 
a pleasant glimpse of the counterpoise he found in his home for 
the many troubles which he met beyond its threshold. 


‘ Encompassed, however, with children and friends, all aware of its 
being my anniversary, and meeting me with merry greetings of voice, 
hands, and lips, it would bespeak a morose spirit to receive such 
felicitations in silence and gloom. It will rather become me to act 
on the Master’s advice in Matthew vi. 17, 18, and to answer friends, 
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and partake of family festivities in a way that shall not damp the joys 
of those about me. If, when alone, I have much, very much, to 
oppress and humble me, the moment I enter the parlour I shall feel 
that I have much, very much, to refresh me. I am burdened and 
heavy laden as I look forward to the day, yet a solemn gladness will 
possess me when I pass from the exclusively personal to the relative, 
to the consideration of the sons and daughters it is my distinguished 
honour and happiness to call my own. Oh, that the close of the day may 
be hallowed by that mental quiet and beatitude of which you speak, 
and the vision of faith be gladdened by the view of a refulgent 
Paradise beyond the darkness of the grave !’ 


His powers, both of argument and illustration, were of a high 
order. They were exerted principally in the direction of 
theology and metaphysical speculation, to which last he had 
much addicted himeelf from his youth. Like Coleridge, of 
whom he was a great admirer, he had the rare faculty of 
clothing even these arid subjects with the verdure of an active 
imagination. But, while theology and metaphysics were his 
favourite pursuits, he had an ardent love of all kinds of litera- 
ture, and especially of poetry and criticism. He conjoined 
much both of subtlety and precision in his thinking, seconded 
by a command of language which, even from his youth, was 
singularly prompt and copious. Such was his affluence of ex- 
= and especially in extemporaneous utterance, that when 

e was quite a young man, his conversational talents greatly 
strack Robert Hall, who, it is said, on one occasion was induced 
to go to a party to which he had been invited—an invitation he 
. felt disposed to decline—by the representation that Mr. Simpson 
was to be there. If we can trust our own youthful recollections 
of him, (he was then in his prime,) his conversation had a 
singular charm, from the combined promptness, fulness of know- 
ledge, and beauty of language, which characterized it. He 
seemed to us one whom you could not have casually talked with 
on the top of a coach, or (as Johnson said of Burke) ‘ under a 
‘ gateway, to escape a shower of rain,’ without feeling inclined to 
say that you had met with an extraordinary man. 

He was a very excursive and rapid reader, and had a memory 
of singular tenacity. Like many other men similarly endowed, 
he strongly associated what he read with the accidents of his 
reading, so that he could tell, long afterwards, whereabouts on 
the page a particular fact or reference was to be found. He had, 
also, what Johnson calls the art of ‘ gutting a book ’—that is, of 
extracting its pith and marrow, as by instinct, without con- 
tinuous reading—an art of particular value to one who had not 
. the means of forming a large library, and was often obliged to 
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trust to a hasty perusal of a borrowed book. Many an article 
in the Quarterlies, of which, in these letters, he yet often gives 
a discriminating judgment, was devoured at a bookseller’s 
counter. As his reading was discursive, so he easily passed 
from subject to subject, and four or five books on very different 
topics were generally on his table together. Passages that 
much struck him he liked ‘ to taste’ deliberately, and read them 
over and over again. He loved, also, often to read with a 
running commentary of interwoven speculations and sugges- 
tions, which, one would have thought, he might have easily 
worked up into an effective article for the press. 

Yet, with the exception of two brief pulpit addresses, 
privately printed for the use of his congregation at Haverhill, 
and at their request; a letter to the Times in 1832, and which 
formed the subject of a leading article; a short notice of De 
Quincey’s Essay on ‘ Value,’ and one or two similar composi- 
tions, it is not certain/y known that he wrote anything for 
the press. We have heard, indeed, that he occasionally wrote 
for one of the leading Quarterlies ; and one article has been very 
confidently attributed to him by one of his most intimate 
friends. But as we have no sufficient evidence of its being his, 
we forbear to mention it. With Lockhart, Sir Walter Scott’s 
son-in-law, and editor of the Quarterly Review, he formed 
an early acquaintance, and (as we happen to know) had occa- 
sional interviews with him when he visited London. That he 
must sometimes have written for the press, we are inclined 
to think probable for several reasons, and among others, from 
the difficulty of imagining how, with such a family and such an 
income, he could otherwise have lived at all; but if he did, he 
guarded his secret with the same shrinking from publicity 
which he so generally manifested. 

There can be no doubt, however, that if he ever did write, it 
was reluctantly, and as seldom as possible. From his own 
avowal, we find that written composition was most irksome to 
him. He belonged to that class of minds who need the 
stimulus of conversation and collision with other minds, to 
evoke their power ; to them the pen is as the touch of a torpedo, 
and to write is like walking in fetters. In conversation, his 
mind wrought with freedom; and we suspect that if in his 
happier moods his conversation could have been exactly 
reported, it would have been better than anything he ever 
wrote. As we have said, his diction was prompt and affluent, 
and coloured by the imagination to a degree we have seldom seen 
in extemporaneous utterance. 

As a preacher, he exhibited, with faithful simplicity and deci- 
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sion, the distinctive doctrines usually denominated ‘ evangelical,’ 
apart from which he believed it vain to preach morality ; 
but they were never dissociated from that strenuous, practical 
application, without which they themselves become ‘a tinkling 
‘cymbal.’ He was diligent in his preparations, and generally 
wrote rather full notes, though he never made use of them 
in the pulpit; nor, indeed, from that spontaneity of mind which 
we have represented as his characteristic, could he have been 
easily tied down to anything he had written beforehand. 
Sometimes, when he had failed to choose his theme till late, 
he was nervously full of mistrust in himself, and fear of breaking 
down; yet many of these sermons were, we are told, mostly 
original in conception and forcible in style,—which again, (with- 
out justifying, as we know fe never did, insufficient preparation,) 
we think very likely from the character of his mind. 

While his sermons doubtless exacted the utmost attention of 
a rustic congregation, he always resented the supposition that 
he must frequently have ‘shot over the heads of the people.’ 
He argued, however, that the Gospel, being designed by its 
Divine author for man, must in all its main positions be 
adapted not alone to man’s need, but to his intellect ; that hence 
it was a great mistake to ‘ preach down to the people ;’ and that 
the bulk of an ordinary congregation could understand even 
difficult arguments, ‘ properly put,’ well enough. ‘This is a 
most sound principle, not only of pulpit rhetoric, but of all 
rhetoric. The orators who have been most persuasive in 
deliberative assemblies, have generally been no less so at the 
hustings; and if the multitude can appreciate Demosthenes and 


Fox, without obliging them to speak’ nonsense or puerilities, 


they can do equal justice to the arguments, if they be but 
‘properly put,’ of a Massillon or a Hall. 

While he took care that none should ‘despise his office,’ 
he was entirely without professional formality in its discharge. 
He has even been seen in London, helping on a tired laundress 
with her burden ; and among his flock had learned the invaluable 
art of fulfilling a great part of his pastoral function by wayside 
greetings, and nods, and inquiries, and casual words of kind- 
ness and wisdom; which last, naturally dropped, and as the 
expression of the abit of affectionate interest in the flock, are 
ten times as effective as formal visits; for these are apt to be 
attended with doleful tedium both to pastor and people.* 


* The following brief extract shows how deeply he felt the joys as well 
as sorrows of a pastor. On hearing of some unexpected success, he 
says :—‘ This was to mea super-eminert joy. Such a thrill of delight I 
‘ have not fora long time had. I could endure anything afterthis. There 
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Of the sensitive conscientiousness with which he regarded 
everything that bore on the usefulness of his ministry—a 
subject to which he frequently adverts—the following extracts 
may be taken as a specimen. The remarks are profoundly 
just; for, of the conditions which Aristotle has laid down 
as essential to a speaker’s complete success, none is more 
essential than that here adverted to, and to no public speaker is 
it so essential as to the Christian minister :— 


‘A preacher’s mind should, if possible, be without a thought or 
recollection of any kind of collision between him and his hearers. I 
hold a minister’s post to be the most peculiar in the world ; the most, 
in one sense, effeminating ; not from fear, intellectually, of his 
hearers, but from the fact, that unless he has an undisturbed fulness 
of passive soul towards him, preach how he will, impression for good 
is out of the question. I have a hundred times over quivered before 
men and women, who in the parlour, in conversation on any subject, 
I should feel to be children to myself, but whom to impress for 
good I felt to be hopeless under any displacency towards me, excited 
by aught, consciously or unintentionally done, that they disapproved. 
It is not thirst for “the honour that cometh from man ;” no honour 
could arise from their testimony or applause. It is a despair of 
doing them good ; and sometimes I am ready to go the length of 
supposing that a really good man had better not see or know any of 
his hearers, except as marking them out as his auditors.’ 


It is a topic he more than once adverts to. 

He had an exquisite sense of the beauties of nature, and 
noted all the phenomena of the changing seasons, especially any 
unusual combinations of sounds, or colours, or foliage in a 
landscape, with a poet’s or a painter’s eye. Two or three little 
touches—and such are perpetually recurrent in the letters—ma 
themselves be almost called word-sketches. The following 
to his son recalls vividly the rich combination of wood, pasture, 
and stream so often found in the midland counties of England. 


‘Yesterday, we went out after breakfast for a walk, as none of us 


‘ is no satisfaction so pure, so beatifying, as that produced by spiritual 
‘ discoveries such as these. You will not wonder that I had not sleep for 
‘hours. ‘Thou holdest mine eyes waking.” I am so “ transported,” 
‘ that I cannot sleep.’ The following incident, in reference to an ‘ offending 
‘ member of the Church,’ equally attests the genuine Christian pastor :— 
‘ After I wrote yesterday, the man came to me in great distress, and 
‘ begged the loan of three shillings. I told him [had not so much silver 
‘ by me, but what I had he should have, as my heart melted towards 
‘him. Whether he will bring it back I do not know. I gave every 
‘farthing IThadtohim. . .. . It was — fovlish to do so, but 


: pew he refused him, my heart would have upbraided me all the day and 
night.’ 
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could get you sufficiently out of our head or heart, to go about’ our 
usual occupations aright. The water in the stream is ten feet deep in 
the middle; large leaves of the water-lily, with scattered flowers, 
were on the surface here and there, while the forest trees on the 
southern, crescent-shaped bank, with their reflected masses in the 
stream, and the open prospect on the other side, with groups of 
eattle head to head—the brood mares and their foals, the cows and 
their calves, and the sheep and lambs dotting the pasture as far as the 
eye could see—sent home to the heart of every one of us a glow of 
pleasure.’ 

Again— 

‘It was a delicious morning, with a rich light flooding our window- 
panes ; the lower half of the sashes being thrown up to let in as much 
of the genial air as possible. For many a month had we not heard 
such gushes of birds’ notes as then came delightsomely upon us. 
Loudest and grandest were the clear-voiced varieties of the thrush, 
now arousing himself with snatches and fragments of his last year’s 
songs ; now with the monotoned “ Throb, throb, throb,” “ Weet, weet, 
weet ;” and anon with long, ravishing descants, that, as we listened, 
seemed to aerify the body, and filled the soul with an intense feeling 
of pleasure. Intermingled with these were the welcome whistlings of 
the robin, that I never hear without a touch of human tenderness for 
him—bred of old tales and rhymes. Nay, the importunate chatterings 
of the sparrows enhanced the impression of the hour, as well as the 
answering peals of Chanticleer.’ 


So susceptible was he to ‘the skyey influences,’ that they 
seem to have often determined his mood of mind or course of 
thought. On one occasion, speaking of a delicious morning in 
spring, he happily describes the restlessness and impatience of 
confinement, which sympathy with the outward world is then 
apt to produce, by saying, } shall be out, out, out, and in, in, 
in, twenty times a day.’ On another such day, he says that ‘ it 
‘ makes one responsive to it in prattlings of the tongue, and frisks 
‘and gambols of the body. In spite of professional decorum, I 
‘ cut singular capers at times, and feel full of innocent fun and 
‘ mischief.’—But it was not always so :— 

‘ The wind is full, but not noisy. There is a sweetness, freshness, 
and softness in it, that is spring-betokening ; it seems to vernalize the 
body, soul, and spirit of all about me, though I am personally in- 
susceptible of its influence. Yesterday was a heavy day to me. 
Thought I had none. All soul seemed exhaled. I was a mere piece 
of substance, with a touch of consciousness that I was that, and 
nought beyondit. . . . I go here and there, and work out 
bodily my official duties ; 3 but for the play of inner and higher 
principle, the master and happy governor of the body and its 
functions, alas! I feel it not.’ 
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No wonder that, with a mind so attuned to nature, he some- 


times cries out for something better than the flat country,. 


however rich and fertile, in which, for the most part, his lot 
was cast 


‘Oh, for a little diversity of scenery! All here is flat as sea, 
without any of the thousandfold beauties of the ocean, even in its 
gentlest moods ; with its sparkling and flashing sunlight, whistling 
flocks of birds, distant sails, and (overhead) hermit clouds and their 
grave reflections in pilgrim-steppings on the deep.’ 


Too often his keen perception of analogies unhappily 
ministered to his sombre musings :— 


‘The rural sights and sounds of this morning made no impression. 
The hare skipping on the fallow, the hinds ploughing and harrowing 
on either side the road, the sheep-boy calling to the flocks, and the 
bird-scarer to the rooks, the soaring, fluttering lark, the throstle in 
the spinney, and the answering blackbird but a single field off, were 
among those given me at the same moment, but were as powerless to 
delight as the cell of a prison or the chamber of the dead. A gigantic 
oak was before me, a rich crocus-light on the pastures, a deep stirring 
air, and your brother tingling from head to foot with the exquisiteness 
of en oyment. The only thing that I could notice for more than a 
moment was the effect of the light as it struck on the clefts and 
hollows of the tree, and seemed turned into a chocolate colour—a 
glare upon decay, which soon lead me to moralize on something nearer 
to myself, and the spell of which is still upon me.’ 


The following is a beautiful example of the slight pivots on 
which an entire revolution of soul may turn, and by what 
trivial incidents God’s good providence may admonish us :— 


‘I have been often thinking that this spring passed me without 
being noticed. To me, it was as if torn out of the year. I felt 
sorrow-struck that I had not seen even a bird’s-nest, and fancied 
anything but gleefulness in the song of the thrush, the blackbird, and 
the lark. I mentioned this regretfully the other day. A lad, 
hearing me, and I suppose somewhat amused (and yet somewhat sym- 
pathizing with the feeling I had expressed), when I came out of the 
house, walked, unasked, a quarter of a mile or so back with me, and 
on coming to a bush, growing, not in the hedge, but on the roadside, 
opened the top of it, and showed me a beautiful yellowhammer’s 
cradle and a couple of eggs in it. The mother bird had just flown 
off. He had the day before seen a bird startled from that piece of 
furze, and suspected that it was brooding over her eggs, and he had 
come to surprise me with the sight, if he could find it, of such an 
object as I had said I was so greatly desirous to see. It is astonishing 
to think what softness and pleasure it diffused through my breast. I 
was on the brink of pleasant tears, and got feelings for sky and earth, 
for wife, sons, and daughters, and for long-continued tender musings, 
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to which I had been for a good while a comparative stranger. I 
happened to have a sixpence in my pocket, and thus made the lad 
as happy in his way as I had become in mine.’ 


While he greatly enjoyed an occasional visit to London, 
staying for a week or two with his brother or sons, and haunting 
the Museum, the exhibitions, and the public libraries, he never 
fails to return with vivid pleasure to the sights and sounds of 
his rural seclusion. 

Though he could not prevail upon himself to take any con- 
spicuous public station, it must not be supposed he was an idle 
man. He not only performed with conscientious fidelity the 
duties he owed to his humble flock, but he was the school master to 
his own household ; and however irregularly, and with whatever 
interruptions (as he himself laments) this ion education was 
carried on, we apprehend that, considering the books he took 
his children through and read with them, it was in many 
respects a better traiming than many a school could have con- 
ferred. Charles Lamb has leit it on record, that the best part 
of his own education consisted in his being allowed to ‘ browse 
‘ at pleasure in the wholesome pasture of our olden literature.’ 
Certainly, some of the books with which the Doctor made his 
young pupils familiar were a little out of the beat of the ordi- 
nary routine, but they must have done much, especially as 
expounded by him, to stimulate their minds. He takes them— 
boys and girls together—through the English ‘Homer, that 
‘they may get some notion—though it must be a far-off one — 
‘of the old bard.’** ‘ Herodotus,’ ‘The Samson Agonistes,’ 
‘ Comus,’ ‘ Lear,’ ‘ Macbeth,’ and ‘Cymbeline,’ Butler’s ‘ Anal- 
‘ ogy,’ Pascal’s ‘Provincial Letters,’ Akenside’s ‘ Pleasures of 
‘ Imagination,’ and other works of the same robust stamp are 
incidentally referred to as among the things which occupied the 
school-room. He was also in the habit of reading beautiful or 
striking passages of poetry, history, or prose fiction, at their 
meals. He seems to have had, also, the happy knack of stimu- 
lating the minds of younger children by that semi-serious, semi- 
jesting mode of talk —consisting of half-veiled banter and irony, 
grave cajolery and acute nonsense—which often more effectually 
stirs the roots of thought, and provokes youthful curiosity and 
intelligence, than the most solemn schoolmastering in the world. 


* «The Homeric readings take wonderfully. The very play of the 
‘ children is now made up of Iliadic skirmishes. One is Agamemnon, 
‘another is Diomede. - . . . Your little sister goes as far and as 
‘ riotously as ,the rest, changing sex with Astyanax, and resuming it 
‘ for the tearful Andromache. . . . . Such is the uproar, that I, as 
‘ Jupiter, am often obliged to awe them into silence by my thunder and 
* lightning.’ 
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Two or three glimpses of him in his relations with his younger 
children we shall give to the reader :— 


‘ After supper, they asked me to turn story-teller. I agreed, and 
got ona tale of travels. I was so astonishingly glib, and pitched 
the sentences in so sonorous a key, that they thought I was retailing 
a matter-of-fact journey ; and aware of that, and seeing that they all 
took it for a capital bond-fide narrative, I secretly enjoyed their 
eager attention and occasional bursts of laughter as much as they 
did the incidents of the tale. When I gave up, on the coming in of 
the elder ones, who had been visiting, the vexation of the lads and 
lasses was keen. I shall be teased enough to go on with the adven- 
tures to-night, but I cannot recover the clue, and must leave them 
in that abruptness which sometimes does more to excite the activity 
of the mind than a completed story.’ ..... 

‘Sutton, June 26, 1848.—..... In one of the magazines you 
sent, I came suddenly, at breakfast-time, on some nursery nonsensical 
verses about sixteen old women of different towns. As I read them, 
I slipped in an extemporaneous one, which went off like the others, 
and the girls do not know it was a fudge :— 


‘There was an old woman of Sutton, 
A goggle-eyed, riotous glutton ; 
Toads, hedgehogs and owls 
Were dainty as fowls 
To the hungry old woman of Sutton.’ 


The following is an example of the same vein :— 


‘June, 1838.—I went yesterday to Southwick. We passed (for I 
took * * * with me) a very pleasant day, and did not get home till 
past eleven. I surprised your brother by my adroitness in the use of 
the gun. He thought I hardly dare fire it; but when he saw me fetch 
down the rooks, and topple them off their highest stations on the 
trees, he seemed to think his father could doa great many more things 
than he had suspected before ; and I looked very mysterious in con- 
firmation of his confidence, so that to-day he imagines there are few 
things beyond my power. “ Papa, could you leap a five-barred gate ?” 
* Pooh! show me one of ten or twelve, then we will talk about it.” 
“Oh ! now you are only pretending.” ‘So you said when I told you 
that I could fetch that old rook from his perch yesterday.” ‘ But 
now, could you really clear a ten-barred gate?” ‘‘Oh, wait till A. 
comes down, and then see if he and [ cannot, after locking ourselves 
up in the study for two hours ten minutes three seconds. and making 
a loud humming, and filling it with smoke and a stench, (you must 
not mind, although it pierce your nostrils worse than the keenest 
snuff,) show you the whole roof above the study rising and falling like 
a pea on a tobacco-pipe, only going a mile up into the air without 
noise ; and black, and blue, and green, and red, and yellow shapes of 
birds, and beasts, and reptiles,—and something else I will not name, 
—dancing in and out every moment; and all so haggard and fatigued, 
that the red eyes and lolling tongues of the beasts, and the wild turns 
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of the birds, shall show you that a charm is at work, such as, if we let 
it go on, would make all you ever read in your German tales child’s 
play to it.’ 

‘Banter of this description, though not for a moment believed, 
puzzles them into a state of wonder why I can talk such nonsense ; 
and yet the questions they put to one another, “ Do you think, now, 
they can do anything like what they pretend?” proves irresistibly 
amusing in some moods of mind,’ 


He not only read with his children books which very rarely 
form any portion of a boy’s or girl’s schooling, but he allowed 
them, on principle, sometimes to read under his eye, and with 
his comments, what other instructors would have kept out of 
their sight. And for this he assigns the sound and solid reason, 
that it is better to let the young have some glimpses of what 
they will inevitably, sooner or later, come to know, and be com- 
pelled to encounter, while they ean be fenced against evil im- 
pressions by an instructor, than let them make the discovery by 
themselves. In one place he says :— 


‘ The whole gist of the paper you named lies in the remark we 
have often made to each other, that it is better for the young to know 
something of the good and evil that is in the world, be fore the passions 
get so strong, that the judgment has no chance of laying a restraint 
upon them. I have always acted on this view, and have given hints 
of things, and read things to my children, at an earlier age than many 
others would do, in the full belief it was the better course.’ 


We have said that as village pastor, and schoolmaster at home, 
he did not lead an idle life, though he declined the tasks his 
friends would have urged upon him. There is one passage in 
which he seems, while defending others, to deprecate, by antici- 
pation, any implied censure of himself for not using his pen 
more :— 


‘IT am glad that you have been reading Mackintosh, but sorry that 
you, like others, condemn him for his indolence. You forget the 
living sphere a man occupies, and keep counting all that for nothing, 
and only measure him by palpable printed productiveness. Coleridge, 
you know, was very sensitive on this point, and, I think, rightfully 
so ; and Mackintosh has a claim to the protection this apology can 
furnish, not to say that his Essays and Reviews, after all, make a 
very respectable number of volumes.—I wish you had taken up Burke 
instead of Taylor, and am sure you can have no adequate impression 
of the far-sighted sagacity, and occasional profundity, of that great 
writer.” 


His exemplary discharge of his home duties brought its 
reward in the strongest family attachment. When any of the 


elder ones who had left home returned for a holiday, it was a 
time of heart-thrilling joy; and each birthday was signalized 
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by some attempt at celebration, however simple. Some of the 
utene to these occasions in the correspondence are very 
touching. As we have seen, he found during the last eight 
years of his life a happy resting-place in the home of his sons. 

We shall conclude this article with some fragments of his 
letters, turning principally on critical and literary subjects. 
We should have preferred to give chiefly such as turn on 
theological subjects; but these, for the most part, having 
some reference to the queries, doubts, and states of mind of his 
correspondents, seldom touch more than special points and 
angles of a subject ; and from our not knowing what was the 
condition of the minds which evoked them, that which would be 
intelligible enough to them, would not be always intelligible to 
the general reader. 

Of the many authors who are more or less referred to in the 
course of the Letters, there is none more frequently mentioned than 
Coleridge, of whom he had been from his youth an ardent though 
discriminating admirer. Of the questionable tendency of some 
of that great man’s speculations he speaks very strongly ; of 
others, he admits that the oracle is profound, only because it is 
obscure. Still, itis not unamusing to see how, like other genuine 
admirers, he reluctantly struggles against that conclusion, and, as 
far as possible, speaks as Socrates does of the works of Heraclitus 
—‘ What I can understand pleases me well; what I do not 
‘understand would doubtless please me as well if I understood it.’ 
Dr. Simpson is himself a proof of what himself has said, (and 
which has been recently asserted in an article in the Quarterly 
Review,) of the great effect of Coleridge’s writings on his own 
and the next generation, independently of the value of parti- 
cular speculations, or the truth or falsity of some of his opinions. 
Some passages from different parts of the correspondence will, 
we think, be read with interest. 

The following passage was written when De Quincey’s 
exposure of Coleridge’s plagiarisms first appeared :— 


‘I can easily see the drift of the paper in “ Blackwood,” from what 
you tell me. It will damage Coleridge’s reputation not a little. All 
his admirers will regret the discovery, as they would have preferred 
being left in ignorance of the facts brought to light; and will, after 
all, feel a sort of mystery about the matter, unable to explain how a 
mind of that order, with so much innate energy distinguishing it, 
should poach on another’s domain, and give out as his own what 
seems to be nothing more than a literal translation of another’s 
thoughts and expressions: It will still be impossible to quench 
admiration of him; quickening thoughts, which but for him never 
would have been in their minds, will keep alive a grateful homage to 
his memory ; and the parts proved to be extracts from others, not 
being amongst those which most fascinated, or most lingered in the 
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recollection, or have been most subservient to their intellectual 
advancement, will leave them free to recite their favourite passages, 
and to re-peruse these profounder speculations, (which on their first 
reading gave them a grander feeling of authorship than they had 
ever had before,) without those painfully disturbing emotions the 
revelation may at present seem certain to produce.’ 


The following relates to some alleged inconsistency in certain 
statements of Coleridge on the ‘ Freedom of the Will’ :— 


‘I regret that I wrote so hastily yesterday, as to omit all reference 
to your Coleridgian extract. Like all his dicta, it strikes much on 
a first reading, draws you on as to a something worth pondering, 
which is to reward you with large benefit of insight into what may 
be the very first and innermost principle of moral connection between 
God and man. But the impression is weakened on a third or fourth 
perusal ; and the attraction passing away, there seems to be left but a 
very questionable statement ; one that has little beauty in itself, and 
no power whatever to explain to your satisfaction what it professes to 
expound. It is very convenient to cry out, “It is not permitted me 
further to expose.” If it be merely a rudimentary suggestion of the 
author, and not clearly defined in its character and bearings, he should 
keep it back. If a select discovery or intuition into the ties which 
hold the moral world together, it is a supercilious quackery to pretend 
the world is not in a fit state to receive the grand disclosure, and 
that he must retire into the wilderness, and dwell apart from men, 
till a more appropriate day for his manifestation to the nations shall 
arrive! To assert there is no free-will but in God, and that man is 
only free as his will is inherent in God, is but to assert, after a 
Platonic fashion, what is the doctrinal view of the Calvinists after all. 
It simply says, that when the will is not in unison with God’s, it is 
“ creaturely ”, governed by wrong motives, and is awry ; and where it 
is in unison with God’s, it is good and right ; free, because in concur- 
rence with the “first good and fair.” This, however, does not show 
how it is free in the latter, any more than in the former, state, while 
it very adroitly blinks the fact of the mass of human will being un- 
accordant with the will of God, and attempts no sort of explanation 
of this. Besides, I thought in his other work he had been con- 
tending vehemently for free-will as essential to responsibility, and 
condemning the Edwardsian view because it denied this. Now, how- 
ever, the first line in your extract is, that there can be no free-will 
but in God.—Then, again, to say impulse is the cause of motive, and 
not motive of impulse, is to confound the plain meaning of terms, and 
to give the lie direct to the experience of the mind. Solicitations to 
this and the other are incessantly felt by us. This is plain matter of 
fact. No one retrospectively looks into his own mind without dis- 
cerning and remembering such solicitations. The impulse does not 
cause the motive, but the motive originates the impulse, which goes 
forth to embrace and embody the motive, as presenting at the moment 
of action the greatest amount of good or pleasure to the agent. If 
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inducement be not offered, where is election? And if no election, 
where is trial or agency? Likely enough I may be dull of under- 
standing the modern Heraclitus. Here and there he is exquisite in 
thought and phrase. His utterances sound unlike the utterances of 
any other man. ‘Ihey magnetically intellectualize you. They flash 
on you as something better, deeper, grander in your philosophisings, 
than you ever had before. Yet, when he comes to foundation prin- 
ciples, he appears to become weak and inconsistent, and a mistrust 
springs up, whether you have not been giving him a greater deference 
in other departments of study than he rightfully deserves. What he 
means by motives as caused by impulses, I cannot understand. Does 
he regard motives as pictures in a gallery, and impulse as rushing out 
and taking one to the neglect of the others? If so, how does that 
save him from the inquiry, How is it that the mind takes the one it 
does in preference to all the rest? If he should say, “swd@ sponte,” 
and simply because it will do so, is this a worthy view of human 
agency; and does it at all agree with the history of our moral 
actions ? If he says, it is essential to accountability that he should 
be thus free, then how does he explain the assertion that there is no 
free-will but in God? Entanglemeuts on entanglements seem to 
attend his views. .... . 

‘That recollection of yours from Henry More sounds very like the 
key-note of “Coleridge’s Theory of the Trinity.” I have not the 
Dialogues. There was another of More’s works, the title of which I 
have forgotten ; but I met with it in Northamptonshire, (and read it 
during the wakeful hours of the night,) where I found the basis 
of another of Coleridge’s speculations, and (already minted) one of 
those happy phrases, which I had thought a sui generis dictum of 
his own.—Still, for all this, hé was a wonderful man. I never felt 
before any one’s tablet as I did before his in Highgate. There is 
a secret reverence for him in the inner shrine of my heart. His phi- 
losophizings haunt me with a sort of majesty and power, much as in 
another direction Shakspeare’s great passages impress me with a 
feeling of dignity and grandeur beyond those of all his competitors, 
Yet what he has positively added to the stock of knowledge I cannot 
say. It is as a stirrer of thought, and as filling you with a conscious- 
ness of mental capacity, that he excels; and this is a delightful 
experience, and one which (next to the satisfactions of religion) 
I earnestly covet.’ 


There is in the following passage a striking image, which 
exactly expresses the condition every reader of Coleridge often 
feels when attempting to follow him in his darker speculations : 


‘Some time ago I asked you to go to the London Institution, and 
take down the third volume of “The Literary Remains,” and to give 
an hour to the first three pages containing Coleridge’s “ Formula 
Fidei de Trinitate.” Something, however, was in the way, and you 
did not. Can you now? And then dot down for me what you 
think of them. I greatly wish to understand the drift. It is a dark 
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pathway, and wnless you keep close to him, his light projects so little 
beyond his immediate person, that you are sure to be lost and brought 
to a stand-still.* Usually when I make out his ideas, they are 
so rewardingly great, as to make it a sad disappointment to be inca- 
pable of getting hold of any of them. His theory and proof of the 
Trinity is among these, teasing and perplexing to me. Much do 
I wish to see into it, either to prove its worthlessness, or to master 
its precious secrets, and enjoy the “ vision and insight” it promises of 
the great mystery.’ 


The following is one of his latest judgments on the author 
he so much admired :— 


‘Indirectly, Coleridge has, I think, a great deal to do with the 
literary scepticism of the day. He made statements and defended 
principles that lead to such an upshot. “ But himself,’ you may say, 
‘was not he sound in the faith?’ Not as we or the New Testament 
believers hold sound. . . . We believe the Deity and Atonement of 
Christ on the authority of Scripture. We accept the Divine Revelation, 
and, therefore, take and rest on those doctrines. ‘This is not Coleridge’s 
way of proceeding. He once laughed at and made a mock of them. 
Sharp told me years ago—perhaps fifty—that Coleridge had said, in 
his company, “he hated to go into a place of worship, for that 
wherever he went he heard nothing but blood ! blood ! blood !”—a 
scornful fling at the Atonement. Afterwards he became the zealous 
defender of it, and of Christ’s Divinity. But how so? Simply as 
accepting the Scripture testimony ? Nosuchthing. He was always 
refining on that, and straining and pressing the record to unusual 
interpretations. But he had a philosophic formula of the Divinity. 
God could only exist as a tri-unity, and out of that sprang his con- 
viction of the Godship of Christ, and of the Deity of the Spirit. No 
defence of those doctrines contented him. He was not satisfied with 
Waterland, or Bull, or Sherlock. They were very well for refuting 
the objection that the doctrine was contrary to reason ; but the idea 
of the Trinity in its cloudless unity they did not perceive. To them 
the idea idearum was dark as midnght. They could show the un- 
scriptural and contra-scriptural character of Socinianism ; but the great 
truth, involvent of all these truths as Reason itself, they were ignorant 
of ; and till he obtained this substantive truth, I believe he was as free 
and easy in his contempt of evangelical doctrine as any other could be. 
Now, I do not call this believing. It is not at all like the Pauline de- 
pendence and assertion. What would Paul have said to his identity, 
ipseity, and community, the necessary modus of the Divine existence? 
And without this philosophic light to guide him, Coleridge would have 
rejected the doctrine for which he contended. He saw intellectually, 
and believed; we see not, and yet believe . . . . Following 


* In another place, he says, while attempting to track Coleridge in 
some of his more obscure speculations :—‘ Sometimes I fancy I under- 
‘stand him; but anon the lamp goes out, and I am left in darkness.’ 
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his plan, and failing to comprehend his incomprehensible metaphysics 
of the Deity, his disciples can go on to anything in the way of 
error... 


The following is an interesting account of a chance interview 
with Hartley Coleridge :— 


‘ Ambleside.—I have had a passionate wish again and again that you 
were with me to-day. The scenery is all lexpected. It may lack any 
one grand feature, but for variety and beauty it is superior to anything I 
recollect in Wales or in Scotland. The vales are so small, and the 
mountains so near, and the clothing of each so rich, as to make up a 
whole that is irresistibly captivating. I have had a peep at Words- 
worth’s house, and was greatly disappointed. It must have a great 
command of view, but is a poor place, and with its useful but vulgar 
offices very apparent. On one side is a row of large funeral-looking firs, 
and all about it the trees are so close and common, that one would 
think it the residence of some dull widow, rather than, for many years, 
that of the Poet of the Lakes. 

‘I have been walking down Grassmere—a small but beautiful piece 
of water—and on the way passed the house where De Quincey lived, 
and where Hartley Coleridge now lodges. In returning I fell in with 
a medical man, who talked freely with me, and made mention of 
Hartley. Seeing that I was interested in him, he called just to ask 
how he was, that I might see him. I detected in a moment a great 
likeness to his father. He chatted very cheerfully, and then turned 
as if to go into his room, but it was only to seize a hat and stick and 
walk out. He took the direction of Grassmere, and I coupled with 
him, and had nearly an hour’s talk about all sorts of things. Had I 
not promised to be back early, I could have had a glorious day with 
him... . He is Coleridgian to a very great degree, and yet takes 
exception to some of his father’s notions. I let him see that I knew 
the whole track of his progenitor, literary and intellectual, and he 
seemed as if he thought we were to have a day or two of it. A 
desperate shower, however, came on, and I said, “ Mr. Coleridge, you 
will be drenched ;” so he turned back towards his residence, and my 
way being opposite, I shook hands, expressed the great pleasure I had 
had in this casual interview, and came hither. I am quite ashamed ot 
my hurried note ; the post goes off so early, there is quite a race to 
catch it.’ 

Luther was a prime favourite, as the following extracts 
show :— 

‘It is impossible not to like the “ Life of Luther.” His sayings 
are oftentimes very racy bits. What uproars of soul, too ; what brim- 
stone fulminations against his adversaries ; what majestic daring of 
purpose ; what rocky firmness ; what graphic power; what levity, and 
at times what impiety in his similes; what gushes of tenderness and 
love! Where among the studious shall we look for a life of such 
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inner briskness and variety? A book of travels through a new 
continent could hardly be more diversified or interesting. In Merle 
D’Aubigné’s “ History of the Reformation,” he cuts a sorry figure as 
a disputant with Zwingle on the Supper, and (in this “ Life”) with 
Erasmus on the Will. Yet what a glorious fellow was the 
Augustinian monk! He had stuff enough to make a hundred men 
of these times.’ 

And again :— 

‘Some parts of Luther’s “Table Talk” read well, full of strength, 
full of that large, sound, roundabout sense, that Locke likes so much. 
Others are curiously weak ; as that where he says, that running a 
stick through three toads, and letting them dry, is a good remedy for 
some disease.* His wrath I like exceedingly. . . . Itis wrath, 
but wrath of the understanding, and not of the heart, if you can make 
the distinction ; wrath, that is, against the thing, the error, the senti- 
ment, the system ; not personal, against those who hold or maintain it ; 
the wrath of Paul—“ If any man preach any other doctrine, Jet him 
be Anathema Maranatha.” . . . . He laughs at the priests, at 
the Pope, at the monks ; he spits upon them, he swears at them, yet 
itis plain . . . itis their pernicious errors, so full of folly and 
mischief. Some of his briefest maxims are affectingly rich in the 
knowledge they discover of the human heart ; as witness—“TIt is 
impossible for a man without trouble or grief to keep his mind on 
God.” Such is earth as distinguished from heaven.’ 


Many of the letters seem designed to stimulate the mind and 
direct the reading of the correspondents to whom they are 
addressed. In the course of them, various authors are recom- 
mended, and briefly characterized. Certainly a more healthy 
pabulum for the intellect than most of these books present cannot 
well be imagined. We give some brief extracts from these 
letters, principally for the sake of illustrating his own opinions 
and judgments repecting them :— 

‘I do not wonder at your feeling dissatisfied with what you write. 
It would be a bad sign were it otherwise. The judicial will usually 
be beyond the executive function, and complacency in one’s produc- 
tions, were this produced by their supposed completeness rather than 
by their tendency, marks either a very comprehensive or a very 
shallow mind’... 

‘IT am always a mystery to myself, always dissatisfied with myself ; 
constantly fretting on account of my unproductiveness, my idle and 
unfruitful life, heavy-laden in spirit, woe-begone in reality, though 
sprightly and communicative in society. I have that strange dualism 
of which Carlyle somewhere speaks,—light, dancing, and guitar music 
in the fore-court ; while lamentation, mourning, and woe, come from 
within.’ 

* The Doctor’s memory is not quite correct here, and he has done 


one disease only; they are almost a panacea. 


Luther more —— The three ‘ dried toads’ are a specific not for 
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And with this comes a word of warning :— 


‘I have been so long accustomed to solitaryand unwritten meditation, 
that penmanship for the press is now beyond my reach, and the terrors 
of death, as the penalty for not attempting it, would be insufficient to 
engage me to the task. What mysterious beings are we! What 
issues depend on the manner of our first starting in life! What 
prodigious meaning there is in the proverb, “ A little leaven leaveneth 
the whole lump!” Even young as you are, were you turned out toa 
course different from that you have hitherto pursued, you would find 
a difficulty vou little think of in adjusting yourself to it. Young as 
you are, and without exactly the petrifaction of habit, it might 
be effected by you ; but there would be a toil and difficulty in sepa- 
rating from the past to a new course of conduct that, till felt, would 
be utterly beyond your belief. Double your age, and then the thing 
would be invincible. I do not say this as an apology for myself. I 
do not wish to apologise. It is only explanation that I care for. Let 
it be seen how it is, and I am content.’ 

‘If you are so very eclectic in your themes,’ he says, on another 
occasion, ‘will you not fall into my literary valetudinarianism ? 
Remember my sterility, and loss to myself, by such fastidiousness. 
Write anything, rather than not write.’ 


But ‘literary valetudinarianism ’ is certainly not to be much 
feared from one who loves and studies the books which he more 
especially recommends :— 


‘Have you looked over the chapter of Butler, 1 named? Pray 
do. Often as I read Butler, it is always with increased satis- 
faction. I hope, if I live, to go through the “ Analogy” many 
times more. I do not know whether I need hesitate to say 
that I esteem it the greatest of uninspired writings.—Pentley’s 
Appendix is a fine affair, but you are mistaken in thinking 
it epitomizes the larger volume, and may even supersede its 
perusal. The larger one has no fellow or rival. It is not a page too 
long. The old fellow is as fresh at the close as at the beginning, and 
is a miracle of affluence and skill. My copy is not very well printed ; 
but never leave it unappropriated (when you have an opportunity of 
purchasing it at a cheap rate), simply because you have it in the first 
form.’ .... 

‘I wish you would go on reading some good hard book or another, 
and I will read it along with you. You have “Edwards on the Will” 
—suppose you go through it. He was the most conscientiously fair 
opponent that ever man had. He always sets his foe’s argument in 
the strongest light, giving it half a dozen versions, if it could by any 
ingenuity receive so many, that it might not be said he had misrepre- 
sented or evaded its meaning ; and his replies are not only the most 
How I shall like the book now, I know not. He is a naked thinker, 
without adornment of any kind ; but it cannot fail to do you good to 
go through any investigation with such a guide. 
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‘Humboldt was always a great favourite of mine, and his “ Kos- 
mos,” when finished, being designed to present his philosophical 
views of Heaven, Earth, and Sea, will show, I expect, a vast rotundity 
of knowledge, and a development and application of regulating law, 
beyond any other work. It may soon come to be superseded, when 
he has set the example; but in all such first great efforts there is a 
peculiarity and richness, which later, and in some respects better 
books, don’t attain. ‘“ Bacon’s Advancement” reads wonderfully, 
notwithstanding Herschel and Whewell have gone on the same track ; 
and I think whoever follows Humboldt will appear with as much dis- 
advantage as I think they do beside the first great Instaurator of 
the Sciences.’ 


He was a great admirer of De Quincey, and especially of his 
English, but did not spare his rhodomontade :— 


‘De Quincey’s article in “ Hogg’s Instructor” is a more magnificent 
thing ‘than common, but my belief in the honesty of his narrative and 
recollections is greatly damaged by it. I have always thought his 
‘professed spontaneities to be, in reality, elaborations; now I am 
sure of it. To say nothing of his enormous criticisms, at the age he 
gives, on the tale of Aladdin, and the rebuke it implies to general 
taste and preference (which constantly set it above most of the tales 
of the book), the inner reason he assigns, convicts him; for, so young 
as he represents himself to be, he could not have known anything of 
the literature of other nations, much less form a comparative 
estimate of their imagination. But my determining reason for 
believing as I do is the tale he tells of the effect a story in 
Percival had on him and his sister. They wept over it—they pro- 
nounced it the finest they had eyer read; and he still places it above 
and beyond anything he is acquainted with. I thought all this was a 
flourish for himself, that he was going to come out with his gorgeous 
recollections, and that they would prove creations ; and so it turns 
out. _I have the book; I looked after the tale. It just occupies 
thirty-six lines of a largely printed duodecimo. In fact, it is a single 
short paragraph, extracted from Rollin; and all that De Quincey 
gives is a bravura of his own. Coleridge did somehow change every- 
thing he read, instantly and unconsciously as it passed into his mind. 
The opium-eater, aiming to do this, elaborately artificializes ; and I 
have no sort of doubt that this fashion of lying is thought a sort of 
intellectual fun—a perfectly justifiable exercise of the faculties. 

‘De Quincey’s new book will, in the grave parts, be all that could 
be wished. The lighter will, I think, be heavy. Those early 
squabbles with the factory boys were narrated with the breadth, and 
in parts with the solemnity of a Peninsular campaign; and in parts 
with the friskiness of a holiday tale of boyhood. I somehow imagine 
his mind is vapourised with opium ; that it is physical ether, as it 
were, in him, giving an excitement and activity and peculiarity to his 
doings and judgments, even as a plus state of any one of the ordinary 
faculties would do, in the case of the man that possessed it. De 
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Quincey in general, in all that he thinks and says, is conditioned, so 
to speak, by his opium-sprung life and glorification of his faculties. 
I think I see in this abidingly-saturated condition of body an abiding 
explanation of his most remarkable style of setting forth the lesser 
as well as the greater incidents of his literary and personal history.’ 


Of Neander and Niebuhr, he offers the following judgment:— 


‘I fell in last night with Neander’s “ Life of Christ.” ....I 
cannot say I either liked it exactly, or disliked it. It wants, or rather 
I want, a fitting stand-point to judge of it aright. I think I am not 
with him in his views of inspiration, and his principles of historic 
criticism are to me exceptionable. He is strangely afraid of taking 
too much for granted, too much afraid of miracles; explains things 
in too anxious a tone of deference to human reason ; is too sceptical 
when reasoning with sceptics—that is, too eager to conciliate them by 
rationalistic explanations—for me to look upon him in these points as 
either wise or pious. I do not know that I recollect a full instance 
of what I mean. You may guess it, perhaps, by what I believe his 
view of the star-phenomenon at the Redeemer’s birth :—The Magi, 
as is notorious, were addicted to magic. Some of them were truth- 
seekers, They discover at that period a new star. They think it 
indicative of a great event ; they connect with it the appearance of 
the Great Teacher who is to arise, and set out, therefore, in search of 
Him. There is a happy coincidence in this; and I should say, also, 
a very remarkable forgetfulness of certain other sayings in this matter 
by the Evangelists, which, perhaps, Neander would consider to be 
interpolations ; for I see he ever and anon comes out with this, by 
some tact of discrimination I am at a total loss to understand. He 
is evidently a thorough believer in the Divinity of Christ, so that his 
explanations are not like those of the herd of Socinians and anti- 
Supernaturalists. He is a devout Christian philosopher and divine. 
Every now and then he reads like an evangelical Plato. Never- 
theless, in my opinion, he often overdoes the matter, and loses him- 
self in the exercise of his ingenuity, and concessions in meeting the 
objections of the antagonists of Divine Revelation. I greatly honour 
him after all. The sincere, earnest-hearted man is plain enougb. 
He uses his learning, which is immense, as easily as he does his pen ; 
in this, reminding me of Warburton ; but the inner life of his soul 
seems a far more precious thing than ever Warburton’s religion was 
to him. Perhaps, when I read him more extensively and quietly, I 
may like him more, and think him more safe and trustworthy than I 
didlast night.’ 

‘I know that, as a whole, Niebuhr’s “ Rome” disappointed 
me. " Indeed, I would as lief plod a thousand miles in a desert as 
attempt to re-read it. A fine bit of corrective criticism may be found 
here and there, just as an oasis in the waste; but it was one of the 
most arid books I ever attempted to get through. I should think, for 
general information and useful impulse to the faculties, there is no 
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comparison between his book and those he derides as mere fabulists, 
He makes nothing of Livy, and Plutarch, and the rest, and puts 
forth accounts of events and institutions as if he had a reserved 
library of higher and more accurate writers, to which none but him- 
self had access. Of his vast learning there can be no doubt, nor of 
his occasional felicitous application of it ; but my impression was that 
he was a literary madman or historical Don Quixote, and my expecta- 
tion that, like other celebrated preachers of paradox, he would have 
his day, and then become a warning and a gibe to the scholars who 
succeed him, as his speculations hereafter turned up for their serious 
refutation or literary mockery. For bits of reading, his book would be 
well enough. For a continuous survey of the rise and progress of the 
Latin Republic, I should think it full of false theory and suggestion.’ 


The following offers some concise but suggestive remarks on 
the sceptical conclusions sometimes founded on the difference 
between John’s Gospel and the otuer three, and on the silence 
of Josephus respecting Christ :— 


‘A great fuss has been made about the fourth Gospel and the other 
three, as if they related to different persons, and the hero was only a 
fictitious portrait of the various writers’ minds—at least of John’s. 
Now, Socrates had Xenophon and Plato as his life-painters ; they, 
though his disciples, and well knowing him, have given very different 
representations, Yet no one was foolhardy enough, therefore, to deny 
the existence of Socrates, and the reality of both portraits of him. 

‘ Then, again, a great fuss has sometimes been made about Josephus 
never mentioning Christ in his history ; and to meet this objection, 
false passages had been foisted into it by some well-meaning 
but weak copyist of early times. But Thucydides had written 
a history containing thirty years of Greek life and policy, during 
the whole thirty of which Socrates was living and teaching, dc. ; 
and not the least allusion had been made to him. Was he, there- 
fore, not a real person? But to give another instance of the 
folly of making so much of omission by contemporaries. Bacon, 
who took all knowledge for his patrimony, lived at the same time with 
Shakspeare, yet never in letter, tractate, or dissertation, glanced at 
him or his writings. -Is it, therefore, to be said, there was no such 

rson as Shakspeare, or he would surely have been mentioned by 

rd Bacon 


The following is a graphic abridgment of the description to 
which it relates :— 


‘The passage in Dampier, out of which De Foe evoked Robinson 
Crusoe, is interesting, as showing what genius can make of hints. The 
storm in the end of the volume, or nearly so, (that in the 18th chapter,) 
struck me very much. It is a fine common-sense description of what 
he felt. De Foe has worked it up most impressively in the Yorkshire 
sailor’s life. Dampier, sitting and steering at the end of the Nicobar 
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canoe, no larger than a Thames wherry below bridge, and sharp built 
at the end, going before the wind, so that the steersman could break 
the sea with his back, when otherwise the waves would have sunk the 
vessel, while the outlayers, which were lashed down to the canoe’s 
bottom with rattans, bent like twigs, is a haunting description, and 
no doubt clung to the novelist like his skin. The presaging circle 
round the waning evening sun, followed by the dark night, high wind, 
and foaming sea, the lighted match which they kept burning to see 
the compass by and know how they steered, give a ghastly meaning 
to the assertion that the worst of his other dangers was but a play- 
game in comparison with this storm, which he saw coming on with 
such a leisurely and dreadful solemnity. Itis, indeed, capital through- 
out, yet many would read it and not mark its impressiveness ... . 
Yesterday, I took a long lonely walk ; I had a volume of Tennyson in 
my pocket, and read with great interest “Mabel” and “ Oenone,’— 
both in their sorts exquisite ; each, though short, a littlees are always 
conclusion being inferior to the other parts. Classic them‘ Laodamia,” 
enamouring to me in the hands of poets. Wordsworth’s “ Laodamia,” 
some parts of Keats, and now of Tennyson, I could read for ever. 
Tennyson excels jn compound epithets. Most of them are expressively 
compact—have the fulness, and freshness, and scent of a flower-bud 
in the act of breaking into something beyond what it is, to become a 
richer form, and to give new grace and fragrance to all about it.’ 


There are also some remarks on the character of Hamlet, which 
seem to us, even after the cart-load of criticisms which have been 
expended on that wonderful creation, not unworthy of attention, 
But we have already more than exhausted our space. Shakspeare 
he not only placed far above all other dramatists, ancient or 
modern, but says that his genius is not so much a ‘sublimation 
‘of what other men may feel in a weaker degree in themselves, 
‘as something of another order.’ 

If these fragments, though thrown off currente calamo, without 
thought or care of reputation, tend to preserve a more vivid 
memory of Dr. Simpson in those who knew and loved him, and 
to give a more vivid image to those who have only heard of him, 
our end will be answered.* 


* Of the high estimation in which Dr. Simpson was held by the late 
Dr. M‘All, of Manchester, we have a striking proof in an anecdote 
recently related to us on unquestionable authority. When ‘the Natural 
‘ History of Enthusiasm’ was published, and the public ‘ was in a muse’ 
as to the authorship, some one who knew Dr. Simpson suggested to. 
Dr. M‘All that he might be the author. The doctor replied that he had 
some grounds for believing it to be Isaac Taylor’s ; and added, that great 
as its merit undoubtedly was, it did not come up to what he should have, 
expected from Dr. Simpson. 
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Art. VII.—(1.) Hssays on Reform. London: Macmillan. 
(2.) Questions for a Reformed Parliament. London: Macmillan. 


(3.) Speeches on Parliamentary Reform. By the Right Hon. B. 
London: Longmans. 


Tue History of the Reform Bill of 1867 will, we think, re- 
main a conspicuous landmark in the Parliamentary annals of 
this country. Whether we look at the vicissitudes which have 
taken place in the aspect of the question itself, or at the revolu- 
tion in the position of the political parties engaged ; whether we 
consider the temper of the divers classes throughout the 
country, or the attitude of the rival chiefs and leaders of opinion 
both in Parliament and in the press, the live forces and paltry 
motives which have been displayed, and the magnitude of the 
results which have grown out of elements so discordant, the 
event is one which must remain historically memorable. Nothing 
is more remarkable, perhaps, or better worthy the attention of 
politicians, especially young politicians, than the sudden deter- 
mination of a question which, for fifteen years, had crawled its 
languid way along, until a happy belief in the impossibility of 
its solution had fallen over a large portion of the classes in 
power. Few more salient lessons can be pointed out to the 
rising youth of England, than that which is conveyed by the 
rapid concentration of the question of Reform, in the twelve- 
month which elapsed between the month of June in 1866, and 
the month of June in 1867. We may learn from it, that the 
policy of selfishness, however it may sharpen some men’s wits 
to attain a given end, is the worst possible index to the wishes 
of the mass of the people ; the most insidious seducer from the 

ath of political prudence and political expediency. We may 
earn from it, that if fashion is on one side, truth is almost 
certain to be on the other. It is worth noticing, that whereas 
fashion is always set by the classes in power, whoever and 
wherever they may be, so, wherever the question of change 
arises, affecting that power, fashion, which glorifies that power, 
and takes tinsel for steel, is almost certain to be wrong. Fashion 
worshipping past success, walks ever backwards, and with its 
back turned towards coming events. Almost as surely, there- 
fore, as fashion sets itself to decry a political change, almost as 
surely will that change take place. The more violently the 
fashionable crowd run down hill, the more surely they are about 
to disappear in the political waters. In this aspect fashion is 
not by any means the least valuable register and index of 
coming change. If fashion freezes, and is apathetic, you may 
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go home and abandon your enterprise—-the time has not come. 
If fashion grows warm against you, yet remaining lukewarm, 
then your cause progresses, though the hour of your success is 
yet distant. If fashion is hot against you, then redouble your 
efforts ; you are beginning to prosper. But as soon as fashion 
boils over and seethes with wrath, make every arrangement for 
the organization of your success. You hold it in your hand: 
to-morrow fashion will be at your feet. One illustration may 
here suffice. Mr. Lowe’s denunciations of Reform last year, 
embodied, in the boldest yet subtlest form, the full essence of 
the fashionable antipathy to Reform. Every feeling, every 
thought, every argument, which in the fashionable mind had 
accumulated by slow degrees, during fifteen years, from freezing 
point up to ebullition, against Reform, and against Mr. Bright, 
found sudden vent in a jet of scalding vitriol from Mr. Lowe. 
From that moment, the ‘unerring instinct’ of all men with 
sufficient experience and sufficient impartiality told them that 
the days of the anti-Reform spirit were numbered, and the 
advent of a large Reform Bill at hand. 

Again, if we look to the political parties, and the revolution 
in their respective positions since the beginning of last year, 
there are many lessons to be learnt. One is sufficiently old 
and sufficiently trite in this country, but every new illustration 
restores it to its youth. Whenever an organic change impends 
in the constitution, it will be preceded and followed by an 
organic change and break-up in the opposing parties in Parlia- 
ment. We are accustomed to say in a generalizing way, that 
the Tories have passed everything they opposed—Catholic 
Emancipation, the Abolition of the Corn Laws, and the Admis- 
sion of the Jews to Parliament. And we say so truly. But 
what makes each last new illustration so valuable, is, that, being 
prepared with our generalization, we are better able to study the 
modus operandi, ‘the behaviour’ of all the elements involved. 
And in the present instance, what do we see? On the side of 
the majority, we see pride of faction, insolence of power, unthrift 
of disunion, the slovenly impulses of overweening stragglers, 
and general inability to carry easy positions from simple 
growth and excess of strength. On the side of the minority, 
we see set teeth and a fixed determination, men conscious of 
the sword of Damocles suspended over their heads, sacrificing 
their dearest prejudices one by one; offering every idea, every 
sentiment, every principle, as a political oblation for political 
existence. A shrewd: politician observed, in September last, 
‘If the Tories do not bring in a Reform Bill, they must die. 
‘If they bring in a Reform Bill and fail, their days are numbered. 
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‘If they bring in a Reform Bill and succeed, that Bill must 
‘ bea Liberal Reform Bill, and after earning a nominal gratitude, 
‘ they will be allowed to die out of sight without ignominy to 
‘ re-appear with changed principles under the same or some 
‘similar name.’ How far this prediction is in process of verifi- 
cation we leave our readers to judge. Mr. Lowe has been called 
the Last of the Tories. To us the prophecy seems already 
accomplished,—all but in one point,—the absence of ignominy. 
Considering that Mr. Lowe, whom the Conservatives cheered 
last year with a vehemence only equalled by the sullenness of 
their silence a few months later,—considering that Mr. Lowe 
held them up the other day in a body to the ‘ Execration of 
Posterity,’ a taunt which they gulped with drooping heads 
unanswered,—we cannot say that the Conservatives and their 
allies have escaped without ignominy. That the men who last 
year howled down Mr. Gladstone, and published every calumny 
that malice could invent against his temper, against his tactics, 
against his motives, against his taste, declaring that his moderate 
and conciliatory measure was meant to be the first instalment of 
that which they called democracy, aud which was to be the 
certain ruin of the country,—that these men, all but five or six, 
should in a body, as soon as they had hunted him out of his 
place, proceed, without a protest, to instal the very bugbear 
which they had so successfully employed to turn him out, and 
still persist in the trumpery sbegittn of everything great and 
small that could tend to dishonour and discredit him in the 
eyes of the country,—this is a text which the young politician 
will do well to study diligently, if he wishes to understand the 
value of men and things. 

One conclusion, we think, he will easily draw. It lies on 
the surface. He will conclude that the ordinary morality of 
Parliament is not the ordinary morality of the men whom 
Englishmen are accustomed to call with pride, and affection, 
and even some tenderness, ‘ English gentlemen.’ He will con- 
clude, that although ‘Noblesse oblige’ is the traditionary 
motto and device ot the Tory scutcheon, it is only a device, 
no more than a motto. ‘ Noblesse oblige’ is unquestionably 
the motto of the Tory party and its allies. It is not,— 
has not lately been—the rule of their conduct. And we 
commend the fact to the reflections of those young and ardent 
imaginations, who are too apt to be taken in by political blazonry 
and orthodox heraldry. We regret it. We declare with the 
utmost sincerity and simplicity that we are jealous for the 
honour of Parliament. It is a great difficulty and dilemma for 
us to have to determine, whether we have more reason to 
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rejoice over an extension of the franchise to all appearance so 
open-handed as to exceed our most sanguine expectations, 
or to grieve and lament over the glaring and noisome, the 
sluttish and draggled immorality of the proceedings by which 
the Bill of 1867 was carried. It may be that this Parliament 
in the matter of mere gross venality; in mere filth of personal 
jobbery, is better than it was in the days of the famous Sir Robert 
Walpole. His was a Parliament of Totnes electors. But if 
we look for decency, consistency, honour, or fair play, 
(chivalry, of course, however elementary, is not even to be 
mentioned) from the party who turned out the liberals in order 
to play pander and catspaw to their views, and who went on 
with their own hands to carry to-day everything which they 
assailed, decried, and denounced yesterday, where shall we find 
it? Why, they themselves plead guilty vociferously to their 
own dishonour. When the other day their god and Cagliostro, 
Mr. Disraeli, ventured a hair’s breadth beyond the finely 
balanced line of his scientific audacity, and with triumphant 
mockery asked ‘ What convictions they had changed?’ they 
broke in spite of themselves into such a prolonged jeer of 
derision that even his composure gave way, and he fell moodily 
back, leaving his guns behind him unfired. We do not exult 
over these exhibitions of political degradation, we deplore them. 
It is no part of our political creed to glory in the dishonour of 
our foes. But we are too well aware how large a class of 
persons in this country, secretly and privately lay the political 
immorality of Parliament to heart, secretly and in private to 
loathe it. Such examples furnish them with an ever-ready text 
for proving their pet doctrine, that politics are incompatible 
with common morality, a doctrine, than which in a free country 
nothing can be more fatal and alarming. If anything in this 
country could by any possibility lead to that democracy held 
wildly over our heads until very recently, it would be that 
Parliament should so discredit itself, and our hereditary legis- 
lators so far depart from that code and standard of gentlemen— 
the ordinary Englishman’s ultimate ideal of perfection—as to 
lead men to prefer the dignity and efficiency of an absolute 
government to the littlenesses, the meannesses, the shabbiness 
and trickiness, the drunken inconsistencies of an assembly, which 
had ceased to command their reverence and their love. We 
implore the new constituencies, we implore the leaders of liberal 
opinion throughout those constituencies to consider well a 
question so vital. With us they may rejoice over the boon 
of their admission to political power, but with us they may 
reprobate the means by which that boon was conferred ; with us 
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they may remember—what is strictly true—that they owe 
nothing to men, who openly avow that what they grant has 
been extorted from them, and conceded by confessed political 
dishonesty only to the selfish fears of political cowardice. 
Whatever partizanship may say to the contrary, to Earl 
Russell, to Mr. Gladstone, to Mr. Bright, not to Mr. Disraeli, 
not to Lord Derby, do we owe the present Reform Bill, or any 


Reform Bill whatever. If on the death of Lord Palmerston 


Earl Russell and Mr. Gladstone had not proceeded at once to 
fulfil their pledges so long deferred and expedite Reform, it is 
in a very high degree probable that the question would be stag- 
nating at this moment. The very anger of the Anti-Reformers 
at their zeal is a proof of our position. When we consider the 
immense, yet until last year hardly suspected, certainly unre- 
vealed, hostility of Parliament and the parliamentary class to any 
Reform Bill great or small, a hostility so deep, so unexpected, 
so offensive and injurious in the eyes of the unenfranchised, 
that the opponents of Reform have had to pay the vast con- 
cession of a round million new voters as a peace-offering for 
having refused to admit a beggarly quarter of that symbolical 
number, we begin to see the greatness of the services rendered to 
the cause of Reform by the prompt and determined action of 
the Liberal Cabinet. It was the fashion to say, that Earl 
Russell and Mr. Gladstone made a fatal mistake in bringing 
forward their Reform Bill during the first year of their acces- 
sion to power. The latent hostility of Parliament at once hit 
upon this pretended and most convenient blot. With secret 
rage at being rudely disturbed in their hypocrisy, the Lao- 
diceans fastened on the ‘indecent haste,’ as they called it, of 
the Liberal leaders. Who talks of haste now? Haste has 
passed to the order of the day. Hurry is the parliamentary 
watchword. If the Tories and their unconscionable allies were 
to depict their feelings, they would probably paint themselves 
under the guise of some Lord High Chancellor of State flying 
in a nightmare, with all his robesof state about him, helter skelter, 
through cabs, omnibuses, and orange girls, before a crowd 
of escaped and infuriated convicts. As Mr. Lowe said lately, 
nobody talks of swamping now. He might have said the same 
of haste. This will be long remembered as the memorable 
year of ‘ten minutes’’ Bills. The Tories who last year wanted to 
spend a quiet decade counting heads, this year suddenly took to 
their heels with loud cries of ‘ What’s in a number’ and ‘ Devil 
take the hindmost.’ We therefore emphatically protest against 
the charge of haste brought last year against Karl Russell and 
Mr. Gladstone. They acted as honest men, determined to 
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redeem their pledges. They acted in the spirit of statesmen, 
who having long seen a great national necessity, were ready 
as soon as their hands were untied to meet that necessity and 
to provoke the selfish apathy of the classes in power to direct 
political combat with all its consequences. They knew that to 
postpone the struggle would be to lend incalculable strength 
to the proverbial lion in the path of political procrastination. 
They knew that the friends of Reform would be dispirited, the 
enemies of Reform incalculably encouraged into believing and 
promoting the belief, that Reform was a political phantom to 
be slowly exorcised away by dint of ostentatious but hollow 
professions. Having resolved to fight the giant and Apollyon of 
this political immorality, they went forth at once and provoked 
him. That giant has fallen, having slain himself with his own 
sword. But to them unquestionably, to the noble and chivalrous 
zeal of Earl Russell and Mr. Gladstone, his death and suicide 
is due. 

Nothing is easier, it is even plausible, to say, that Mr. Disraeli 
has succeeded where Mr. Gladstone has failed. It is plausible 
but simply not true. Success and failure must be measured in 
pari materia. Mr. Gladstone had to deal with one problem. 
Mr. Disraeli quite another. What were the circumstances. 
When Mr. Gladstone opened his campaign he opened it on 
totally different ground, under circumstances radically different 
to those which Mr. Disraeli encountered. On the one hand 
the full extent of the parliamentary hostility to all Reform had 
not been laid bare by Mr. Lowe’s brilliant forays and his 
dashing explorations into the very heart of the enemy. The 
more moderate Tories themselves were so little prepared for the 
astounding revelations of parliamentary feeling which his 
speeches brought to light, that they, the very men of 1859, were 
actually seduced into giving battle on the suicidal ground of 
No Reform. What followed? An agitation, sneered at by 
fashion, sneered at by the clubs, sneered at in its later and 
most efficient phases by Mr. Disraeli himself as the ‘spouting 
of stale sedition,’ the ‘work of obsolete incendiaries.’ Yet 
this agitation was conspicuously and avowedly the whole and 
sole determining cause which induced the present Government 
to bring in a Reform Bill at all. This is well understood. The 
Tory leaders themselves have admitted frankly and candidly 
that, if they could have avoided bringing in a Reform Bill at 
all, they would have done so. It is therefore idle in minor 
partizans to persist in asserting the contrary. The conclusion 
1s self-evident. When Mr. Disraeli appeared in the field, all 
the conditions of success in carrying a Reform Bill were 
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reversed. He knew, no man better, how well he could count 
on his faithful Tories. He knew, that since last year, the 
people in doors had learnt a lesson from the people out of doors, 
which they had not learnt when Mr. Gladstone undertook the 
task. He knew that his own party, though personally they 
detest him, not even caring to conceal their detestation, would 
nevertheless go with him almost to a man, because they 
believed their political existence to be at stake. He knew, that 
whereas Mr. Gladstone had been industriously undermined by a 
large phalanx of jealous enemies and political Laodiceans behind 
him, without any compensating support from the opposing 
ranks, he, Mr. Disraeli, under the changed aspect of things, when 
every man was crying out for a settlement at all costs, would 
have the support of a very large body of hitherto unknown and 
unpronounced supporters from the other side. What then 
under the altered circumstances would be his course? What- 
ever opened-mouthed admiration may say to the contrary, his 
course was extremely plain, and sufficiently marked out by the 
very nature of things. He had simply to show his own party 
step by step, what was the minimum which they could possibly 
concede to the Liberal majority in Parliament and to opinion 
out of doors in exchange for their political lives. He had no 
difficulty whatever in doing this, for a very plain reason. He 
himself was absolutely indifferent where the line was to be drawn. 
He went in boldly for a public and parliamentary auction. 
His attitude was simply that of a devas agent absolutely 
trusted by his master, and, be it said, absolutely loyal to his 
trust, to bid for a horse, the agent’s sole care being to see how 
little he can give for the purchase, and occasionally to turn 
round and touch his hat to his master with a whispered, ‘ Can’t 
have him for less, sir, I assure you.’ That is precisely what 
Mr. Disraeli did. Of course it was part of his plan to seem to 
outbid the Liberals. It was part of his plan to outbid them 
really as little as he possibly could. Can anybody doubt, with- 
out laying himself open to ridicule, that if he could, Mr. Dis- 
raeli would have kept every check he devised upon the apparent 
— by which he pretended to outbid the Liberals—compound 

ouseholder, dual vote, fancy franchises and all? But he could 
not keep the checks. He was compelled to surrender the com- 
pound householder, to admit the lodger, and one by one to accept 
Mr. Gladstone’s ten points. All he had to do was to turn and touch 
his hat, and say, ‘ Must bid higher yet, sir, must indeed’—and 
the Tories, having learnt their new lesson, simply let him bid. 
If this theory is applied, it will be found to fit every stage of 
the drama. We had written what precedes before Mr. 
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Disraeli made his now famous speech at the Merchant Taylor’s 
School. But in that speech, he himself makes a clean breast 
of everything we are saying. Of course he wrapped up his 
admission in state drapery. But he said as plainly as words 
could say, that the bill of the present year was designed 
to save the Tory party from destruction. Surely then Mr. 
Disraeli had a very easy game to play. The Tories com- 
mission a loyal agent to buy them a liberal horse “to ride 
for their lives, and he buys it from a party eager to sell, 
provided always the price be immaterial to the buyer. The 
secret of Mr. Disraeli’s success lay precisely in that one word. 
The price he paid really was, absolutely—if we may use a slang 
phrase—sublimely, immaterial (to him). Consequently, all the 
immense difficulties which he had to overcome, the immense 
ability, tact, ingenuity, self-command, self-control, and all the 
other political virtues and graces, which he is supposed to have 
so laboriously displayed, have been manifestly overdone. Friend 
and foe alike fall into the most absurd exaggeration in their 
account of Mr. Disraeli’s successes and Mr. Gladstone’s failures, 
and they laud one and depreciate the other from points of view 
which are out of all perspective. Any tyro can make things 
and men look big or small The difficulty is to hit the truth. 
We have no hesitation in affirming our most emphatic con- 
viction, that if upon Mr. Disraeli had devolved the carrying of 
a Liberal-Reform Bill from the Liberal side in the position 
which Mr. Gladstone occupied in 1866, and in the condition of 
things and the state of parliamentary opinion and fashionable 
opinion which prevailed a twelvemonth since, we affirm with 
conviction that Mr. Disraeli would have failed quite as con- 
spicuously as Mr. Gladstone, provided always—we call attention 
to the proviso—provided always that Mr. Disraeli condescended 
to adhere to the luxury of a political conscience, and to indulge 
as a statesman in any opinion of his own. Unquestionably if 
Mr. Gladstone had said to Parliament in 1866, ‘ Gentlemen, I 
‘ see that you wish me to be lukewarm in the cause of Reform, 
‘and to postpone the consideration of it for another year, in 
‘ order that we may inaugurate a new era of hypocritical pro- 
‘ crastination. Gentlemen, if that is your wish, I bow to the 
‘ great and admirable wisdom of your decision.’ Or ‘Gentlemen, 
‘I have, I perceive to my great and infinite regret, introduced 
‘a measure which you consider premature and excessive. 
‘Gentlemen, pray be under no sort of apprehension. You, 
‘ gentlemen, shall fashion my measure according to your views, 
‘ wishes, and minutest fears. Now let me ask you, what line do 
‘you prefer? Shall I let in 100,000 voters? Shall I let in 
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200,000? Shall I let in 270,000? No! you object to the 
‘extra spoonful of 70,000. Very well, I am quite of your 
‘opinion. They shall not come in. You prefer rating to rental. 
‘ Well, as I have shown you by actual demonstration, the prin- 
‘ciple of rental is sound and the principle of rating false. 
‘ But I bow to a wisdom and to feelings which do you honour, 
‘ which I view with a sense of perfect acquiescence and reverence, 
‘ because they transcend all political and parliamentary demon- 
‘ stration.’ Or, ‘My Lord Grosvenor and Gentlemen of Adullam, 
‘you dislike me personally. I am sorry for it. But rest 
‘ assured I shall be only too happy to throw every principle of 
‘ justice, every feeling of magnanimity, every dictate of political 
‘ expediency overboard, if only I may be fortunate enough not to 
‘shock your well-grounded prejudices. It is only the just 
‘ reward of my services, that I should in the due and natural 
‘ course of things aspire to the Premiership of a country which I 
‘ have served with long and conspicuous devotion. However, you 
‘ object to that view. You think that land ought to retain its 
‘hegemony, not only real but nominal, over trade. You will 
‘ condescend to accept my services and use my abilities, if you 
‘may raise your own figure-head above me as the badge and 
‘ symbol of my perpetual inferiority to yours, my Lord Grosvenor, 
‘ oreven yours, my bran new Lord Halifax! So be it. I acquiesce 
‘in your desires. You wish me to break with Mr. Bright, than 
‘whom no Englishman has ever fought with more unswerving 
‘ devotion for the welfare of the English people. Such a course 
‘on my part would be neither magnanimous, nor statesmanlike 
‘not even in your behalf. But I bow to your wishes; thence- 
‘ forward I will confine myself to the stale and narrow grooves 
‘ which you have defined for me. I will declare, as you wish 
‘me to do, for a policy of the most liberal stagnation. Your 
‘gods shall be my only gods. I will strike out the word 
‘“ country,” and write “Whig” in my dictionary. Where 
‘you lead, there will I follow. Gentlemen, I trust you are 
‘ satisfied.’ 

Unquestionably, had Mr. Gladstone acted in 1866, on these 
or similar principles, he would be in office now. He acted upon 
his own conscience, and upon definite convictions. This very 
frankness was arraigned, in the same breath, as contemptible 
duplicity and reckless intrigue. He was accused of being 
haughty, too overbearing, of thrusting his views down other 
men’s throats. And all these charges are echoing still on the 

litical breeze. Yet Mr. Horsman, a leading Adullamite, told 

is constituents at Stroud, some time ago, with marked emphasis, 
that the accusations against Mr. Gladstone on the score of his 
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temper, were wholly unjust and unfounded. It would be hard 
to pay a higher compliment than Mr. Horsman’s to the self- 
control, tact, and courtesy of Mr. Gladstone. Upon this point, 
we imagine that Mr. Horsman’s testimony is significant and 
unanswerable. If Mr. Horsman chooses to turn king’s evidence 
against the cave, that is his affair. But we must accept his 
testimony. Mr. Gladstone has his reward. He deliberately 
recipitated a great question, which required to be precipitated. 
He has voluntarily accepted the consequences of his own act. 
His enemies were able to punish him for the hateful necessity he 
imposed upon them. They will not be able to punish him for 
any great length of time. His friends will not forget, that to 
him they owe the first great effort which set the stone rolling 
without possibility of return. They will not forget that, at 
a time when it was the height of fashion to ridicule the working 
man, and the friends of the working man, Mr. Gladstone, in 
spite of the cultivated sensitiveness which might have been con- 
doned in a scrupulous and fastidious Oxonian, stood forward to 
rebuke the old slave driving instinct of young fashion, and 
asked, with a suppressed indignation, miscalled temper, whether, 
after all, the English workman was not of the same flesh and 
blood as ourselves? They will not forget Mr. Disraeli’s 
memorable answer : ‘ The greater the good qualities of the lower 
‘classes, the greater the danger of admitting them to the fran- 
‘chise. They will not forget that, without identifying himself 
with Mr. Bright, Mr. Gladstone steadily refused every bribe which 
the landowners and Adullamites dangled before his eyes to induce 
him to repudiate the greatest and most honourable tribune of the 
English people—the greatest Saxon orator of which our history 
can boast. They will not forget, that if Mr. Gladstone failed to 
carry his Reform Bill, he failed, not, as they well know, through 
want of management, but through chivalry in their behalf, and 
a determination not to sacrifice the claims of one single voter 
out of the small number, in his eyes, which he believed himself 
able to admit to the franchise. They will not forget that, if 
they have household suffrage now they owe it to Mr. Gladstone’s 
emphatic declaration that Mr. Disraeli’s Bill needed amendment 
in Ten Points, and that these ten points embraced everything 
which genuine Reformers had at heart. They are not likely to 
forget the scorn and contempt deserved by the men on both 
sides of the House, who, while tacitly accepting these Ten 
Points, and forcing them on Mr. Disraeli, have cleverl 
contrived to wreak their ignoble rancour on Mr. Gladstone, by 
shunting him out of their path, and applauding Mr. Disraeli to 
the skies as the true Sphinx of the British Constitution—the 
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whole solution of the wonderful riddle lying in their own 
political immorality, and political snobbishness. 

We speak of ‘their political immorality,’ ‘ their political vices ;’ 
and we may be asked, of whom we speak? Certainly not of Mr. 
Disraeli. Of him we shall say very soon all we think, as fairly and 
as candidly as we are able. We do not mean Mr. Lowe. To Mr. 
Lowe, above most men, belongs the involuntary honour of having 
brought down that deluge upon his own head which, although 
he deplores, we cannot sufficiently extol. Neither do we speak of 
those sincere men, some of them able, all of them conscientious, 
a few gifted with genius and to be treated with all the honours 
of warfare, who, having ardent and peculiar views of their own 
to urge, clung to their own views on so great a question. These 
men were honest, and (if other men had been equally honest) 
their peculiar tenets would have added to the variety of Parlia- 
mentary debate without impairing the tone of Parliamentary 
morality. We speak of the large class of men on both sides of 
the House to whom politics are a trade, political principle a 
figment—men who look to Parliament for the display of position, 
not patriotism—men who, under the iegensieilile shield of 
political Pyrrhonism and political greed, are able at once to 
survey the main chance and gratify their passions without at 
any point betraying their cards. These are the men who, 
stepping deftly from stone to stone amid the slippery current of 
politics, shout a political leader down when he stops their tortuous 

ath, and stab him to death when they find their opportunity. 

hese men, the men whose game we can only see in the gross 
and not in detail, we do deliberately—let them resent it—charge 
with sordid political immorality, and sordid political vice. 

Great men have had great crimes. Mr. Disraeli’s career is 
not the career of political innocence. No blameless Arthur is he. 
His is no white light. The low sun makes his colour. But to 
rank Mr. Disraeli with such political vermin would be as unjust 
to ourselves as it would be grossly unjust to him. His position 
is peculiar, still it is perfectly open. Paradox though it may 
seem, Mr. Disraeli’s reputation as the ‘Political Sphinx’ is due 
— to the transparency, not the enigma, of his position. 

is position is as anomalous as the constitution of whose 
anomalies he has often proved himself the subtle champion. 
But we all see the anomalies of that position ; and because we 
see them so plainly, we call him our Political Sphinx. The 
true Political Sphinx is the political beast, whose anomalies 
remain shrouded in the night of his own political bestiality. 
Mr. Disraeli is none of these. He is an open, a confessed, a 
recognised, Free Lance—the Cent Suisse of the Tory party— 
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splendidly remunerated and trusted; but, so remunerated and so 
trusted, faithful and loyal unto death. What, in the name of 
plain sense, is there sphinx-like inthat ? Men who see a riddle 
there, are like the children who look for miracles in the daisy 
they pluck to pieces with childish ejaculation. Two anecdotes 
concerning Mr. Disraeli have lately gone the round of the clubs, 
which, true or false, so exactly illustrate his position, and the 
public and acknowledged view of that position, that we cannot 
forbear to quote them, ‘They may say what they like of me,’ 
Mr. Disraeli is reported to have said, talking to an old friend 
the other day; ‘they may say what they like of me, but there 
‘are two things they cannot say. They cannot say I have 
* ceased to be a Jew, and they cannot say I have ceased to be a 
‘ Radical.’ Well—certainly, nobody can say either the one or 
the other; for it was Mr. Disraeli who admitted the Jews to 
Parliament, after Lord John Russell had privately confessed, 
when in power, that he dare not do so—a confession not by any 
means very creditable to the gritty little nobleman, who owed 
much to the Jews, and for whom every Jew in the kingdom was 
ready to walk barefoot through fire. As for Mr. Disraeli’s 
Radicalism, if we did not know that ‘ his forte was sedition,’ we 
know that he has suffered household suffrage to walk into the 
citadel of the constitution to save his party, with only conyen- 
tional resistance on his part—a well-feigned, nicely-calculated, 
a most artistic and decorous resistance—yet still, it must be con- 
fessed, a conventional—not a passionate, not a personal, 
resistance. 

We honour Mr, Disraeli for his fidelity to the Jews. It is 
one of his claims to greatness. It is in our humble opinion the 
key note and the foundation of the grandeur of his personality. 
We could wish, (for great men are not to be had for the 
asking), we could wish that his fidelity had not been alloyed by 
the quackery of Caucasianism and the hierophantism of an 
Asian mystery, trumpery which no man better than Mr. 
Disraeli knew to be the merest piece of literary jugglery and 

lytechnic hocus-pocus. His position would have been 
indefinitely more august, if he had said with biblical simplicity 
as Mr. Gladstone said of the workman—the Jew is after all 
your own flesh and blood. He gave you your Saviour. Shylock 
in his simplicity, was a greater man than Mr. Disraeli in the 
latter’s deedalian defence of his own kith and kin. But admit- 
ting his fundamental radicalism, does it not prove our theory of 
his position? May we not ask if it be really true that Mr. 
Disraeli has all along been a Radical, how all his diatribes 
against democracy, how all his obiter dicta against mob rule 
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in this country are to be defined and understood? Are they 
his own in petto? Are they his party’s? How, for in- 
stance, are we to reconcile his declaration at the Merchant 
Taylor’s School the other day, ‘that in this country democracy 
is impossible,’ with his splendid vaticinations against an 
‘indiscriminate multitude.’ Where is the wonderful consistency 
of the man, who in 1859 denounced Mr. Bright’s advocacy of 
Household Suffrage as a ‘flagrant policy’ of American de- 
mocracy, and permits that very policy to be enthroned in 1867, 
not with regret, not with humiliation, not with deprecation 
and apology, and forboding, and fear, but with a supercilious 
and all but insolent triumph over the innocence of rivals, 
whom during the intervening decade he has been holding up 
with scientific skill and calculated epigram to the terror 
and hatred of the country as levellers, determined and 
unscrupulous levellers ? What is the meaning of his eloquent 
and remarkable analysis of the effects of that very Household 
Suffrage, which he has now introduced, when recommended by 
Mr. Bright ? What is the meaning, for instance, of this really 
very beautiful passage ? 


‘If you establish a democracy, you must in due season reap the 
fruits of a democracy. You will in due season have great impatience 
of the public burdens combined in due season with great increase of 
the public expenditure. You will in due season reap the fruits of 
such united influence. You will in due season, have wars entered 
into from passion and not from reason ; and you will in due season 
submit to peace ignominiously sought and ignominiously obtained, 
which will diminish your authority and perhaps endanger your inde- 
pendence. You will in due season, with a democracy, find that 
your property is less valuable, and that your freedom is less com- 
plete. I doubt not when there has been realised a sufficient quantity 
of disaffection and dismay, the good sense of this country will come 
to the rally, and that you will obtain some remedy for your grievances, 
and some redress for your wrongs, by the process through which 
alone it can be obtained—by that process which may render your 
property more secure, but which will not render your liberty more 
eminent, I know that I shall be told that these are old-fashioned 
notions. The hon. member for Birmingham has said the same 
on the platform—which he is always praising, and certainly adorns— 
he will point to the instance of the United States of America, and 
say, ‘This shows how completely erroneous are the notions enter- 
tained in Europe of democracy.’ But I say, between Europe and the 
United States there is no sort of analogy. I say the United States 
of America are colonies ; for a country, though independent, does not 
cease to be a colony ; and they are not only colonies, but they are 
absolutely colonizing, and none of the conditions obtain in them, 
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which regulate the social system of the ancient communities of this 
quarter of the globe. That being my opinion, I caNNoT LOOK UPON 
WHAT IS CALLED REDUCTION OF THE FRANCHISE IN BOROUGHS WITH- 
OUT ALARM; AND I HAVE NEVER MET ANY ARGUMENT WHICH FAIRLY 
ENCOUNTERS THE OBJECTIONS THAT ARE URGED TO IT. YOU CANNOT 
ENCOUNTER IT BY SENTIMENTAL ASSERTIONS OF THE GOOD QUALITIES 
OF THE WORKING CLASSES. THE GREATER THEIR GOOD QUALITIES, 
THE GREATER THE DANGER. IF YOU LAY DOWN AS A PRINCIPLE 
THAT THEY ARE TO ENTER THE CONSTITUENT BODY, NOT AS INDI- 
VIDUALS, BUT AS A MULTITUDE, THEY MUST BE THE PREDOMINANT 
CLASS FROM THEIR NUMBER; AND IF YOU DWELL ON THEIR INTELLI- 
GENCE, YOU ONLY INCREASE THE POWER THEY WILL EXERCISE.’ 


We quote this long passage because it sets Mr. Disraeli’s 
claims to consistency at rest for ever. This is the man who, 
seven years later, still opposed a very moderate extension of the 
franchise, on the ground, first, that it will be a step towards a 
larger enfranchisement, which larger enfranchisement will lead to 
democracy,— which in due season, etc., etc. etc. ;’ second, that you 
ought to enfranchise the cream of the working classes only ; and 
who the very next year, turning sharply round to save his party, 
says, with brutal frankness, that the ‘cream policy’ was a policy 
disastrous to the Tory party, disastrous to the State, that the only 
true policy, at once advantageous to the State, and especially to 
the Tory party, is in fact the ‘dregs policy ’—a Tory demo- 
cracy—and, more astounding still, who in the same breath 
jauntily assures his audience, both that he has always been con- 
sistent, and that democracy in this country is impossible. 
Very good. If in this country democracy is impossible, then 
why did Mr. Disraeli hold the possibility of it over our heads 
in terrorem for so long? Either he believed it possible or not. 
If he believed it in 1859, and all the way down to 1866, where 
is his consistency in 1867? If he did not believe it, what shall 
we say? One conclusion, we think remains—that Mr. Disraeli 
has been faithful and loyal to his party, and that the theory of 
his position which we have ventured to submit is the only one 
which will square with the facts. 

We mentioned two anecdotes as going the round of the clubs. 
The first led us into some disquisition. The second is equally 
characteristic. We of course do not vouch for its truth, but it 
shows very plainly what is the general opinion concerning 
Mr. Disraeli’s political career. In 1841, when Sir Robert Peel 
and Sir James Graham were forming their strong government, 
and the then Tory whrp recommended Mr. Disraeli as a very 
rising young politician for office, both Sir Robert Peel and Sir 
James Graham were highly favourable to Mr. Disraeli’s claims. 

No. XCI. 
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But the man who would not have him at any price was the 
then Lord Stanley, now Lord Derby, who was then coming 
over with a strong following to the Conservative camp. The 
story goes, that in later years an old friend asked Mr. Disraeli, 
since such and such were the facts, how it was that he had 
‘hated Peel so?’ Whereupon the story relates Mr. Disraeli’s 
answer: ‘It is quite a mistake to suppose I ever hated Peel. 
‘On the contrary, he was the only man under whom I should 
‘ have liked to have served. But Tins very clearly that he was 
‘the only man whom it would “make” me to attack, and I 
‘ attacked him.’ These are the legendary stories which define a 
litical leadership and illumine the fatal and impassable 
undaries of a statesman’s popularity. Such a story shows 
the rooted popular distrust of Mr. Disraeli. Far be it from us 
to impugn Me greatness. That, in our eyes, is all the greater 
from his total absence of popularity. The Standard, with con- 
siderable innocence, has indulged in almost daily sneers at 
Mr. Gladstone as the ‘ People’s William,’ forgetting, or more 
probably not seeing, that what is to the Standard a sneer, is to 
the classes it speaks of a fact, a very endearing reality, a reality 
to which Mr. Disraeli cannot—probably would not, if he could, 
—aspire. Whether or not Mr. Disraeli drapes himself in the 
ay of his contempt for the lower classes, whether or not 
r. Gladstone is sneered at for his flesh-and-blood theories, it 
does not alter the fact that the lower you go down in the scale 
the more Mr. Gladstone’s name is loved, whereas the vulgar 
idea of Mr. Disraeli is that of a clever conjuror and political 
tumbler. We do not ourselves compare Mr. Disraeli to a political 
tumbler and rope-dancer. That would be a piece of literary 
vulgarity on our part of which we trust this Journal is inca- 
on e We only say, what is patent to all, that the idea of Mr. 
israeli which prevails out of doors is in fact that of a political 
juggler. The crowds who look open-mouthed at a street- 
juggler are one thing ; the crowds who go to Carlton Gardens, or 
to St. James’s Hall, are another. The feelings in the two cases 
are totally different. You cannot from the one predicate 
anything of the other, or infer that because the latter are 
moved by sympathy, the former are swayed by anything more 
than curiosity. From this we conclude, that if Mr. Disraeli’s 
supporters expect to reap the popular gratitude in return for his 
having swallowed the leek and outbid Mr. Gladstone, they 
deceive themselves. The new constituencies will pocket their 
windfall and follow Mr. Gladstone—if not to-morrow, as we 
believe—the day after. And their instincts will serve them 
ee: aie owe everything to Mr. Gladstone, nothing to Mr. 
raeli. 
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When, therefore, we avow our sense of Mr. Disraeli’s great- 
ness, it is not that we think him a sphinx and miracle of intel- 
lect. His cleverness we believe to be overrated. His intellect 
we hold to be inferior to Mr. Gladstone’s. His finance was only 
another word for failure. He is inferior to Mr. Gladstone as 
an orator, even although certainly his superior in epigram. 
He is immeasurably inferior to Mr. Gladstone in popularity, much 
inferior in popular feeling. His greatness lies in his total 


. and impassive independence of all external popularity, his total 


superiority to the sympathy of friend or foe. It is, we admit, a 
pagan greatness, but in a pagan view there is a grandeur 
of personality about Mr. Disraeli before which we incline our- 
selves. That is not a man at whom, even with a political 
crime on his head, we could find in our hearts to cast a stone. 
It is something in these days of relaxed sentimentality to look 
back upon Mr. Disraeli’s parliamentary career, to see him from 
the beginning sufficient unto himself, pursuing the even tenour 
of his way, independent of the smile of favour or the frown of 
resentment. Since the passing of the Corn Laws, the attitude of 
the Tories has been one of continual retreat before an advan- 
cing and growing enemy. The failure of Mr. Disraeli in 1859 
would have broken a smaller man, and killed a less granitic 
temperament. For eight long years he has sat unmoved upon 
the opposition bench, undisturbed by the hatred of his sup- 
porters, heedless of the jealousies of his followers, calm and 
impervious before the sneers, the contempt, and, worse still, 
the pity of his adversaries. No welcome breeze of popularity 
cooled his temples, no idolizing clique wafted incense to their 
favourite idol, no enthusiastic faction with ultimate and deter- 
mined aims helped to keep him warm, and shield him from the cold 
depression of growing and seemingly final failure. His enemies in 
front and rear were formidable, active, keen, of commanding 
ability. But he sat where he sat by virtue of his own sheer weight, 
self-contained, and rose when he rose, and his opportunity came, 
unwearied, unworn, himself at his best, a political Monte 
Cristo from an apparent political grave. Let those who will 
deny Mr. Disraeli’s greatness. In our view his greatness rises 
even to grandeur. But we reverence it as the seal of a great 
personality ; we look to it for no great patriotic ends. 

Of Mr. Lowe, we said so much last year, that we shall not 
enter at great length into the examination of the subsequent 
phases of his political conduct, the more so as, owing to his con- 
sistency—a consistency‘as striking as his speeches have been 
brilliant—there is less to be said. It is to be regretted that a 
man of such splendid abilities should have alienated his _ true 
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party by assuming a position essentially unstatesmanlike and 
suicidal. Yet we cannot but hope that, having in the prime 
and maturity of his powers risen to a position which, in its 
kind, he holds alone, he may see fit to resume the ie of the 
national service, and return, with the masculine frankness of 
which he is so capable, to fight the battle of tolerance, education, 
and liberal progress. If we have a doubt with regard to his 
future career, it is, that we are unable to put his political judg- 
ment and his political instincts, on the same level with his 
intellectual genius as a Parliamentary orator. How, indeed, 
are we to measure him? His instinct was certainly correct, so 
far as it led him to rely on the secret anti-performing bias of 
Parliament last year. Perhaps his enemies might say that he 
showed infinite tact and judgment in selecting the moment 
which enabled him to stamp his reputation irrevocably as a 
great Parliamentary leader, and that if only he became great, 
he cared not a snap of the finger for ultimate opinion out of 
doors. Unquestionably, he who can endure all, may dare all. 
Mr. Lowe dared all, and within the magic circle of certain pre- 
judices, succeeded beyond expectation. But where is he now 
with the country, and with the future constituencies? Differing 
with him from pole to pole as we do on the question of Reform, 
we yet hope that he is not lost to the Liberal party and the 
service of the country. The labourer is worthy of his hire. 
Mr. Lowe has two claims to gratitude at the hands of the 
Liberal party. First, for having displayed that absolute 
personal liberty of parliamentary daring, which to eve 

English politician who loves the traditions of the English 
Parliament ought to endear him, apart from all other motives. 
Long and for ever may a man be able to go boldly against every 
fancied sham, and every prejudice, without being subject, as the 
result of his courage, to political degradation and political dis- 
qualification. Courage is, after all, the ultimate material out of 
which any virtue can be carved. And what is liberty, but the 
idlest dream, without courage? Therefore, to the new con- 
stituencies we say, Whatever you do, do not punish Mr. Lowe 
for his opposition to a cause which is, and has been, as dear to 
us as it is to you. If he really does mean to hang himself, if he 
is incorrigible, give him the rope to hang himself. You have de- 
feated him ; pat him on the back, and say, ‘ Well done :’ laugh at 
his abuse, prove it groundless, but do not persecute a great orator, 
and, in other matters, a staunch Liberal. We want Reform for 
greater liberty, not greater liberty for tyranny, and this is our 
proof, ad hominem. His courage then, and Parliamentary audacity, 
are one claim to our gratitude. The second is, that by reviving 
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the whole question of Parliamentary Reform, from the very root 
and ground of the cry, ‘No Reform,’ he not only brought to 
light the secret hostility of Parliament to Reform, he not only 
lent wings to agitation, but he elicited what was equally un- 


suspected—least of all by the ‘ Parliamentary class 


the existence of a strong feeling in favour of Reform on the part 
of the rising intellectual class. Hitherto it had been thought, 
and the idea gained ground among political Laodiceans, that the 
ery for Reform was, after all, the work of interested agitators 
and vulgar uneducated men hunting for notoriety. The volumes 
of ‘Essays on Reform,’ and ‘ Questions for a Reform Parlia- 
ment,’ show the error of such an assumption, and they may be 
said to owe their birth to Mr. Lowe’s speeches, and to the 
theoretical grounds upon which he placed the question. 
An Oxford man himself, once a hardworking tutor at the 
University, and a brilliant scholar, his speeches made a 
deep impression on the so-called ‘educated,’ and especially 
the University class throughout the country. A University 
man, he appealed in a peculiar manner to the pride of 
intellect, to the aristocratic and supercilious fastidiousness, 
of University men. His philippics seemed almost directly 
addressed to their warmest feelings on one side or on the 
other; and the Liberals among them felt that he had given 
them their natural opportunity—an opportunity not to be 
thrown away—of proving in the most emphatic manner that the 
desire for Reform, far from being, as it was constantly alleged, 
the artificial hankering of a brutal mob artfully fostered and be- 
gotten by brawling agitators, was in reality a settled feeling on the 
part of cultivated men, and a sense founded on rational grounds, 
theoretical and practical, of the absolute necessity and the essen- 
tial expediency of a large and wholesome Reform Bill. When, 
therefore, one or two leading men among them proposed the 
idea of a ‘ joint-stock work’ in answer to Mr. Lowe’s views, the 
scheme was eagerly hailed by a large number of literary and 
University men. It is true that one or two of the names in the 
list of authors do not figure as University men; but Mr. 
Townsend, Mr. Hill, Mr. Boyd Kinnear, Mr. Hooper, belong so 
essentially by theit avocations and antecedents to the class of 
scholars and thinkers, as well as practical men, that for all prac- 
tical purpose they are no exceptions to the rule. 

Mr. Lowe had made the utilitarian theory of good government 
the keystone of his position. Mr. Brodrick asks in answer, whether 
all ideas of political justice and all political sentiments are to be 
discarded from the question? Without in any way relinquishing 
the valuable part of the doctrine of expediency, Mr. Brodrick 
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shows, by a chain of close argument, that ‘the happiness of the 
‘ people at large’ is not the only principle that has to be applied 
to the representation of a free people. ‘The happines of the 
‘ people at large,’ he well observes, ‘is the familiar watchword 
‘ of despotism.’ We cannot say that Mr. Brodrick has received 
the justice to which he is entitled from all his critics, nor can 
we admire the slovenliness, to say nothing worse, of the writer 
who could quote phrases, e. g. the ‘hydrostatic theory of repre- 
‘sentation based on an equilibrium of classes,’ as being 
Mr. Brodrick’s own, and furnishing an index to the value of his 
arguments, when that phrase is obviously itself only a quotation, 

uoted to be ridiculed. These are the things which bring 

nglish journalists into disrepute and lend a colour to the 
opinion, which we regretted to hear only the other day from a 
lady who claims, not unjustly, to be one of the leaders in London 
Society, namely, that ‘some “gentlemen” had taken to jour- 
‘ nalism, but that journalists were not gentlemen.’ The epigram 
is trenchant. We would it were never true. What could be 
more questionable, for instance, than to ridicule Mr. Brodrick 
as an unpractical man for answering Mr. Lowe on theo- 
retical grounds, after Mr. Lowe had been notoriously cheered 
to the echo by the House of Commons as being most prac- 
tical, for having placed the question of Reform upon grounds 
equally theoretical, and by-the-by demonstrably false. The 
man who prostitutes his criticism to such purposes writes 
himself fool or knave on his own page. 

The objection taken to the ‘ Essays on Reform’ on their first 
appearance was plausible, but unfounded. The authors, it was 
said, were mere recluses and masters of arts, and how could they 
have anything practical to say on such a practical question of 
Reform? It turned out, however, that although University 
men for the most part, they were for the most part men who 
had taken an active share in practical life. To whom does it 
ever occur to sneer at the memory of Sir Robert Peel because 
he was essentially a University and first-class man? Whatever 
opposition Mr. Gladstone may encounter, it is certainly not 
ostensibly based upon his being a University man. On the 
other hand, there was a most excellent reason why that parti- 
cular class of men should step forward at the particular crisis, 
and vindicate the cause of Reform from the charge of imbe- 
cility and hollow vulgarity with which Mr. Lowe had laboured 
to stamp it. They were the proper men to retort with effect. 
There was no arrogance or pretension in their doing so, what- 
ever arrogance there may be in the old hacks of London 
journalism, whose jealousy of every new element in thought is 
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to themselves a sufficient patent of their own immutable supe- 
riority. We venture to say, that a more direct, a more exhaus- 
tive, a more practical answer to Mr. Lowe’s most unpractical 
speeches could hardly have been given than that which is 
given by the writers in these two volumes, the former of which 
treats directly of Reform, the latter with those questions 
which a Reformed Parliament may be expected to deal with 
effectually. If any one wishes to measure Mr. Lowe’s instinct, 
and, let us say, poverty of political judgment, let him compare 
his brilliant and supercilious portraiture of the ‘venal and 
‘ drunken working man’ with Mr. Hutton’s candid estimate of 
the working classes, and his statesmanlike appreciation of their 
future influence on political opinion, if admitted to power. If 
he wishes for a direct answer from the English point of view to 
Mr. Lowe’s indirect ridicule of the representative principle, 
and his direct hostility to any extension of the franchise, let 
him read Lord Houghton’s mellow exposition of the necessity of 
keeping the representation of the country in tune with the 
hearts and wishes of the people, unless we are ‘ prepared to 
‘encounter an organized ignorance from without, and the 
‘boundless Utopia of revolutionary expectations.’ ‘If,’ says 
Lord Houghton, ‘ we will not admit the working men into the 
‘ great school of public life, we leave them to the free exercise 
‘ of their instincts and their passions: if we will not teach them 
‘ political wisdom, they will teach us political disaster.’ 

Much stress has been laid on the alleged inconsistency between 
the views of some of the different contributions to this common 
work on Reform. To our minds, the surprising feature of the 
essays throughout the two volumes lies in their homogeneity. 
It is of course difficult and impossible to get a score of writers 
together who agree identically on any given subject. It is true, 
also, that there is an apparent discrepancy, for instance, between 
Mr. Albert Dicey, who in his telling essay on the Balance of 
Classes impliedly argues for Reform in the direction of a 
desirable democracy, and Mr. Cracroft, who, strangely enough 
for so ardent a Reformer, agreeing with the latest phase of 
Mr. Disraeli’s views, insists that ‘ Democracy is in this country 
‘impossible.’ If Democracy is impossible, it may be said, what 
is the use of arguing with Mr. Dicey in favour of it? But in 
reality Mr. Dicey only argues against those politicians who, 
being themselves friends of Reform, yet give their adhesion 
to theories which would stereotype a given hierarchy of power 
by a scientific arrangement of votes in such a manner as 
to preclude the possibility of any future alteration in the 
balance of power, however desirable. We certainly agree 
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with both Mr. Dicey’s positions, though apparently hostile. 
One is that, after all, classes no doubt do exist in this country. 
Even household suffrage will not eradicate them. The 
other is that ‘half the evils of modern England arise from 
‘the undue prominence of class distinctions ; and the funda- 
‘mental fault of class representation, is its tendency to intensify 
‘ differences which it is an object of political Reform to remove.’ 
This we hold to be equally undeniable. 

Mr. Leslie Stephen’s essay is a direct rejoinder to Mr. Lowe’s 
argument, derived from America, and avery crushing answer it 
is. Mr. Boyd Kinnear, advocate and barrister-at-law, contributes 
two essays, one on the Redistribution of Seats, the other on Law 
Reform, of which it is difficult to say which is the more effective, 
practical, and even admirable. Mr. Pearson’s essay on the Working 
of Australian Institutions possesses a peculiar claim to attention, 
owing to the fact that Mr. Pearson, well known as a distin- 
guished historian and professor of history at King’s College, was 
himself in Australia for some time, and was able to investigate 
a large number of political problems on the spot. The subjects 
to which he addresses himself are indicated in the following sug- 
gestive passage :—‘ It is not easy always,’ he says, speaking of the 
charges brought against the Australian Institutions, ‘to decide 
‘ what is meant by a vague accusation of mis-government; but 
‘in the case of any colony we may, perhaps, assume it to mean 
‘one or more of these charges—that its government wants 
‘stability ; that the best men are not put into office; that 
‘ electors are timid, or venal, or careless of their trust; that the 
‘character of the judges is deteriorating; that the press is 
‘ licentious ; that public credit is low; that religion and educa- 
‘ tion are neglected ; that the ratio of crime is increasing ; that 
‘ no legislative results have been achieved ; or, more generally, 
‘ that there is a want of cohesion in society, and that class is at 
‘ feud with class, or the colony itself with the mother country.’ 
A very statesmanlike summary. This is, on the whole, one of 
the best essays in the book, and one which combines a large 
amount of absolutely new and trustworthy information with 
great clearness and force of exposition, as well as candour of 
statement and criticism. We recommend it to the attention of 

oliticians of all shades; those who disagree most with Mr. 
Pasion will find nothing to offend them, and much to consider. 
His candour is even excessive, and yet the total result of his 
statement clearly is, that Mr. Lowe’s highly-coloured pictures 
of Australian politics are mere ad captandum sketches designed 
to support his rhetorical exaggerations. Mr. Goldwin Smith’s 
essay on the Experience of the American Commonwealth has 
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been much criticised in America. Doubtless it is easy for native 
politicians to apply a microscope to the flaws of a foreign writer. 
But the professor’s essay is a miracle of truth and justice com- 
pared with the brick and whitewash caricatures of American 
institutions, with which Tory journalists in this country and 
anti-Reformers have laboured to frighten plain men out of their 
senses. Mr. Bryce’s ‘ Historical Aspect of Democracy’ is the 
least directly practical, and the most theoretical chapter in the 
first volume, inasmuch as no practical English politician, least 
of all the ten pounder, would care a straw, or trouble himself to 
think, what Greek or Roman or any other Democracy in history 
might be worth, or even mean. Nevertheless, this essay has 
indirectly a most practical aspect, since it is a direct answer, on 
the part of a really brilliant writer and scholar, to the arguments 
derived from history. which Mr. Lowe, ably relying on his repu- 
tation as a scholar, waved with such vast effect over the gaping 
heads of the House of Commons. There is an unconscionable 
vulgarity, we do not say immorality, for morality is beyond the 
purview of such creatures, in the men who lauded to the skies 
Mr. Lowe’s scholarship and brilliant practical genius when he 
brought false historical ‘to bear agains} Reform,’and 
who the minute after shrug: thvir-shoulders et Bryce as a 
visionary and master of arts, wher he meets Mr ‘Lowe on Mr. 
Lowe’s own ground. gi¢teful to Mr Bryce for s cin- 
tribution so valuable in so small a compass, to the political 
literature of the country. There is one criticism we cannot help 
making on the first volume of these essays. It relates to the 
arrangement of the essays. We think, with all deference, it 
was a blunder to put Mr. Brodrick’s essay at the head of the 
volume. The first essay ought, unquestionably, in our view, to 
have been Mr. Rutson’s, on the Opportunities and Shortcomings 
of Government in England. And this, of course, has nothing 
to do with the relative excellence of the essays. Each has its 
own merits. But Mr. Rutson’s would have fallen naturally in 
as the key-note and preface to the whole volume, foreshadowing 
all that was to follow ; at once catholic and scholar-like. In our 
opinion, Sir George Young’s vigorous summary of the House 
of Commons in 1833 should have followed, and Mr. Cracroft’s 
laborious and eccentric analysis of the House of Commons 
in 1865 come next. Mr. Brodrick’s answer to Mr. Lowe would 
then have fallen into place, to be backed up by Mr. Leslie 
Stephen, Mr. Goldwin Smith, and Mr. Pearson in close suc- 
cession, gun upon gun pouring in its fire upon Mr. Lowe’s strong- 
holds. Next Mr. Hutton, after that Lord Houghton, then Mr. 
Dicey, and last, not because less valuable, Mr. Bryce. We are 
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persuaded that this would have been not only the most philosophi- 
cal arrangement, looking at the contents of the articles, apart 
from their mere titles, but the most telling and effectual arrange- 
ment. Mr. Brodrick’s essay is almost entirely confined to the 
abstract argument dragged in by Mr. Lowe, an argument with 
which Mr. Brodrick was so well competent to deal But. un- 
fortunately, though necessarily a component part of any refuta- 
tion of Mr. Lowe, it lent an abstract air to a volume, which is 
in the highest degree practical, and it enabled sciolists and 
enemies to sneer at a practical book as the work of visionaries 
and recluses. 

The second volume, in our opinion, is the most remarkable, 
and the one which is most likely to live. If there is one 
position upon which Mr. Lowe harped more persistently than 
another, it was the absence of any national questions to deal 
with which any reform was necessary. We trust that every 
leading Reformer in the country will take the hint, and make 
the volume of ‘ Questions for a Reformed Parliament’ his vade 
mecum, and sleep with it under his pillow. It used to be a say- 
ing of Johnson, that if a man would master ‘ Burton’s Anatomy 
of Metanchely’- ke’ might pass.for.a great scholar. We promise 
any ‘men -who will.take the-trouble to master the volume of 
Questions fer a Refurmed.Pacliamesi.’ that if he is not mistaken 
for a:finisheg velitician, be may thauk his own stupidity. If 
he will only learn it by heart, he might confront even the great 
Mr. Lowe in the flesh, We can most of us confront our 
enemies in the spirit, or think we can. If Mr. Lowe says, 
‘have ‘you not good government, what more do - want ?’ let 
him say ‘ Ireland’ and invoke Mr. Hill. If Mr. Lowe, foiled at 
that point, says a little louder ‘ Trade Unions,’ let him say with 
conviction ‘Godfrey Lushington.’? If Apollyon persists, and 
says ‘the wretched must be wretched still’ (Mr. Lowe has said 
it), let him say ‘Meredith Townsend.’ Mr. Newman discusses 
the ‘ Land Laws,’ Mr. Stuart Parker ‘ Popular Education’—the 
most exhaustive essay in the two volumes, and a standing 
authority for years to come. Mr. Kinnear, of whom we have 
already spoken, deals with ‘Law Reform.’ Mr. George Hooper 
with the ‘ Army,’ Mr. Frederic Harrison with ‘ Foreign Policy,’ 
the Rev. Thorold Rogers with ‘ Bribery,’ Messrs. Ludlow and 
Lloyd Jones with the ‘ Progress of the Working Classes.’ This 
enumeration belongs to an evening paper rather than to a 
Quarterly Review. We make it, however, ‘ with malice pre- 
pense,’ as a direct and primd facie answer to Mr. Lowe’s standard 
argument. If Ireland, the Law of Master and Servant, the 
Poor-Law, the Land-Laws, Popular Education, Law Reform, 
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Army and Navy Reform, and Bribery, remain in a process, not 
of stagnation only, but of slow and festering corruption, is it 
not high time to open the sluices? There is not one of these 
essays which is not an arsenal of arguments and facts, delivered 
not in the spirit of agitation, but of long-matured reflection 
and conviction. The Essay on Popular Education, by Mr. 
Parker, is especially admirable, both for its research and the 
immense body of materials which it condenses. The effect 
which the essay leaves on the mind is heart-rending, and yet 
anything more calm and temperate, more painstakingly accu- 
rate, it would be difficult to write. Such works are not the 
works of visionary agitators, but of men with deep and earnest 
convictions. Mr. Parker may be disregarded. You cannot 
disregard the large body of men in the country whose views 
Mr. Parker really echoes. The great crime, the culmi- 
nating crime of the higher classes in this country, is, 
not that they have neglected education only —even that 
were a crime, a very heinous crime—they have openly and 
secretly opposed it—opposed it from motives at once corrupt 
and criminal. Even at this day in society everywhere at large 
you hear it openly argued that education is a bad thing, for it 
gives you bad servants and bad labourers. Both allegations are 
false in fact and false in theory. They are false in theory. If 
not, how are we to interpret the difference between the industry 
of civilised life and the indolence of savage life? They are 
false in fact. If not, how are we to account for this fact, that in 
Switzerland a reformed system of education has almost emptied 
the gaols, that in the Grand Duchy of Baden, where great 
efforts were made in 1834 for the improvement of education, the 
number of prisoners fell in eight years (1854—1861) from 1,426 
to 691; the number of thefts from 1,009 to 460; pauperism 
decreased by one-fourth ; and gaols had to be closed? On the 
other hand, how are we to account for the fact that Germany, 
which is the most highly educated country in the world, sup- 
plies a large portion of the world with waiters and clerks, the 
most efficient, industrious, and orderly of their kind? Again, 
if education deteriorates the labourer, how come the Scotch 
Lowlands to be better cultivated than any part of England, 
where many a labourer’s son is sent during the winter to attend 
the University lectures, and returns during the summer to 
plough by his father’s side barefooted? The real truth is, that 
the crime of the landowners of England—for with them the 
matter rests—in refusing to educate the people has been ‘ worse 
than a crime’—it has ‘been ‘a blunder,’ founded in ignorant 
selfishness, and a slave-owning, half-avowed, principle, that the 
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labourer is their serf, to be kept in permanent degradation, so 
their rents be secure, and the farmer without excuse. We 
cannot too cordially recommend Mr. Parker’s Essay to every 
sincere Reformer. If Parliamentary Reform results in one 
thing only, a good, elementary, compulsory system of educa- 
tion, applicable to the country at large, and without favour to 
the Established or any other church, but open to all, upon a 
catholic and unsectarian footing, it will have accomplished a 
patriotic end, before which all other ends are insignificant. It 
is melancholy to reflect, that the richest country in the world, 
the loudest in its religious profession, should also be the least 
educated. We repeat, that on the landowners, and on the land- 
owners mainly, rests the guilt which attaches to the situation. 
Had they at any time shown the tenth part of the determina- 
tion to educate the country which they displayed in a fortnight 
to settle the question of the cattle plague, the country would 
be educated at this moment. And yet, as Mr. Townsend so 
well shows, the root of their crime has not been so much bad 


feeling as a total incapacity to understand the real state of the 
case. 


‘The Reformed House [of 1832—a House of Employers] has,’ he 
says, ‘almost throughout its history shown an incapacity of comprehend- 
ing the poor—that is to say, all classes below the income tax level,— 
their needs, wishes, and projects, which has made its action at once 
weak and unsympathetic. This incapacity displays itself in all kinds 
of ways, sometimes in positive acts, sometimes in refusals to act 
most often in failures to act, and now and then in simple oddities of 
procedure. Amvng these last may surely be reckoned the long 
resistance to the removal of the “Taxes on Knowledge.” I do not 
believe that the mass of members cared one straw about the financial 
aspect of that question, or series of questions, .... . but, not under- 
standing the poor, they were harassed by a latent fear, that penny 
papers would be sure to be either subversive, i.e. hostile to property, 
or irreligious, or indecent, and wanted to make it difficult to establish 
a We all know how the matter turned out, how suddenly, 
when the taxes were actually removed, the violent, unstamped press 
disappeared, how conservative and moral, not to say “ Philistine,” 
the penny papers became; how for the first time the Tories secured a 
really popular organ. The root of the odd blunder was not bad 
feeling of any kind, but the total inability of the rich and cultivated 
to understand what the poor and uncultivated would do with power.’ 

Or take Mr. Newman’s view :— 

‘Turn lastly to the agricultural labourer. What has the great 


estate made of the masses of our rural population? The base of the 
column is bnried deep in misery and pauperism.’ 


‘* Hic vertex nobis semper sublimis; at illum 
Sub pedibus styx atra videt manesque profundi.” 
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‘Unlike the manufacturing. artisan—a new type developed by 
great and recent inventions: one which has emerged upon the world 
in its most civilized moments—the agricultural labourer belongs to 
one of those ancient and feeble classes, which are entangled in the 
network of the past, and on which tradition lies with a leaden 
weight. He is still in the south of England at all events, not far 
from the spot where the old poor law left him. The smoke of the 
great war still hangs about him. In the years between 1760 and 
1815—fatal years, the prints of whose footsteps is still deep and 
fresh upon the social system of England,—the great proprietors, while 
they detached the common lands from the unquestionably feeble and 
ineffectual hands of the community, took the agricultural labourer 
for the moment under their own high protection, guaranteed him 
means of support for a family however large; and fownded a pauper 
warren at home, in the effort to secure stout arms to crush Napoleon 
on the Continent. A simple blunder, yet blunders are sometimes 
more ruinous than crimes. Such a past history, viewed in connection 
with the feebleness of the class, should surely have impressed upon the 
State the need of stimulating with the utmost carefulness, whatever 
feeble efforts it might make to react upon the past, to emancipate 
itself from its traditions. One would have thought for instance, 
that the State might at least do its best to fit the labourer for pushing 
his chances in the towns; yet we know that education still remains 
the sport of theological faction.’ 


And why? Certainly not because the clergy of the establish- 
ment or the dissenting ministers have shown any hostility to 
education. On the contrary. The efforts on both sides have 
been heroic. But because the landowners have for the most 
part, either actually opposed or neglected education, or instead 
of striving for a national education, have striven to uphold the 
clergy of the Established Church in claims at once idle, injurious, 
and offensive to the conscience of the other religious com- 
munities of the country. 

Mr. Lushington’s excellent paper on Workmen and Trade 
Unions is remarkable, not only as giving a very excellent 
résumé of the historical position of the modern working man, 
but especially as proving that a man of the most fastidious 
cultivation may see something in Trade Unions and the cause of 
the English workman which is not to be sneered away or 
assumed to be necessarily iniquitous or subversive. And ‘The 
Progress of the Working Classes,’ by Messrs. Ludlow and Lloyd 
Jones, completes Mr. Lushington’s essay from another point of 
view. It is interesting to know that one of the writers of the 
essay was in 1832 a working man in Manchester. Here then 
is one man in the list who is not a university man. But we are 
sure there is not a university man, worthy of the name, who 
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can read his essay without sympathy and instruction. Mr. 
Harrison’s essay on our ‘ Foreign Policy’ is as brilliant as all that 
Mr. Harrison writes. To much of it we subscribe. Much of it 
remains matter for consideration. We certainly do not think 
that the working classes will plunge us into inconsiderate 
wars, and therefore with Mr. Harrison we say, ‘ Rather a policy 
‘of honour, and of duty with all its sacrifices, than a huckstering 
‘timidity amidst the strong, and a huckstering rapacity amidst 
‘the weak.’ Mr. Hooper, on the Army, and Mr. Rogers, on 
Bribery, write with the firm hand of masters in their respective 
subjects. Both articles are terse, lively, and convincing, and 
they have all the ring and metal of perfect knowledge. It will 
be thought perhaps we have spoken warmly of these volumes. 
But we are convinced that no man who reads them through 
conscientiously—and they cannot be called heavy reading—will 
say that his time has been lost. And for some time to come 
the volume of ‘Questions of Reform’ will remain a very exhaus- 
tive catechism of the facts and arguments relating to we 
great question which Reformers have at heart, and for whic 
every true Reformer has laboured to obtain a Reform Bill. 

These gentlemen, however, do not propose, they have care- 
fully avoided proposing any uae plan of Reform, or 
prescribing any particular modes of legislation. To have done 
so, would manifestly have been an error in policy and good 
taste. Their task in answering Mr. Lowe was twofold. Mr. 
Lowe had declared, in the first place, that any Reform Bill 
whatever would be an evil in itself. The essayists prove in 
answer, that a Reform Bill, and a liberal Reform Bill, was not 
only expedient, but necessary. Mr. Lowe had declared in the 
second place, that even if Reform in itself did not involve the 
ruin of the State, it was unnecessary, because there was nothing 
left for a Reformed Parliament to do. The essayists reply in 
effect by giving a list of ten subjects, each of the highest national 
importance, and they show, that the existing Parliament had 
failed to cope with any one of them. It was no part of their 
subject—it would have been arrogant on their part—to prescribe 
a particular Reform Bill. Equally arrogant and futile would it 
have been to prescribe by what future steps a new Parliament 
was to attain the objects which they set forth as desirable. We 
cannot therefore agree with the critics who have argued that 
these volumes are not practical, because they do not in fact 
—— a set Reform Bill or lay down a precise course of 
egislation for the future. 

Of the present Reform Bill we have hitherto said little, 
except in allusion to the reduction of the franchise. It was 
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more important to correct the false impressions which have 
gathered plausibility concerning the relative positions of Mr. 
Disraeli and Mr. Gladstone, and the Liberal and Conservative 
parties. Success succeeds to such a degree as often to overlay 
the truth; and the truth in this case and at this moment is one 
of which the Liberal party can ill afford to lose sight. The 
Comedy of Errors, which has marked the progress of the 
present Reform Bill, from step to step, would fill the whole of 
our number, if we were to attempt to retrace even its leadin 
features. There was the first act in the melodrama, and the 
curtain rose on the Tory chiefs, with their heads together, 
listening with dubious looks and anxious faces to the hum of 
the crowd outside, debating with bated breath whether or not 
to introduce a Reform Bill at all. There was the second act, 
and with averted eye and faltering voice, Mr. Disraeli opened 
the doors to his enemies, and pleaded in broken accents for the 
‘ babes in the wood.’ There was the third act, and Lord Derby 
and Mr. Disraeli were seen flying through the forest for their 
lives, reckless, dishevelled, distracted between rage and terror, 
throwing out child after child to the wolves. There was the 
fourth act, and Mr. Disraeli appeared in the blaze of a thousand 
lights, throwing back his coat, radiant, triumphant, insolent 
even, introducing a supposititious heir to the astonished and spell- 
bound spectators; his fortunes saved, his star in the ascendant, 
the world at his feet licking the dust off his shoes, amid the 
enthusiastic shouts of a million new votaries outside. And the 
fifth act—well, the curtain is up again. Mr. Disraeli, super- 
cilious and unshackled, having redeemed his fortunes, is now 
lotting to poison the supposititious heir to whom he owes his 
life. Will he succeed? We wait and look on as the drama 
progresses. Already, availing himself of the weary demo- 
ralization of Parliaments, he has turned Mr. Laing’s victory, to 
his own advantage, and disregarding the paramount claims of 
the large towns, has allotted the bulk of the members in his 
gift to the over-represented counties. Already he has broken 
his pledges and pushed poor Ireland aside. Already he had 
appointed a lukewarm body of commissioners to revise the 
boundaries of the boroughs, and, if possible, to eliminate the 
urban element from the counties. But we rejoice that in this, at 
least, he has been successfully resisted. True, the Irish members 
have resolved not to be trampled upon. True, the great 
northern towns have determined to resent the affront put upon 
them, and to renew the agitation until their just claims are 
allowed, a resolution in which we fervently trust they will per- 
severe until the balance between North and South is redressed. 
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True, the Report of the Boundary Commissioners is not before 
us yet. When framed, it will be seen whether or not it will be 
accepted. But with such elements of doubt yet impending, it is 
impossible to arrive at any very definite conclusion respecting 
the ultimate result of the bill; and it would simply be weari- 
some to recapitulate in detail what is warm in every politician’s 
mind, The great, the overwhelming fact remains, that the 
borough constituencies in the gross are increased by two to one 
—the One being on and above the ten pound line; the Two 
being below that line, and all the way down the scale. The 
politicians who last year objected to skim the cream off the 
dish, have this year plunged to the bottom of the bowl. Frankly, 
we ourselves have no misgiving whatever as to the result. 

So firmly do we believe in the common sense of the English 
people, in the rooted harmony of slow but solid growth, in spite 
of all superficial differences which pervades English ideals and 
English aims, in the ultimate coherence and fine temper, so often 
tried, of all classes in the country—making every allowance for 
Mr. Broadhead and the ferocity of Sheffield—that we could not 
bring ourselves to dread even the establishment of universal 
suffrage. It may be as Mr. Bright says, that a more progres- 
sive enfranchisement would have been wiser, more essentially 


- English in procedure, more constitutional, more in accordance 


with English legislative tradition. It may be that the poorer 
voters, will for a time be too dependent upon the wealth above 
them. If this turns out to be the case, the result will be an 
increase of the plutocratic element in our constitution, a result 
in part liberal, in part conservative, but anyhow so far an anti- 
democratic result. It is much said, that Mr. Disraeli has aimed 
at establishing a Tory Democracy, in which the herd clothed 
and in their right minds are to follow shepherds with golden 
staves, to lead them wheresoever they list into fat pastures, and 
that he will be found to have succeeded in effecting his aim. 
For our part we cannot be sure, if that really has been his aim, 
or whether he really believed in it himself. If he did, we 
venture without much trepidation to record our emphatic convic- 
tion, that he will be found to have miscalculated. It is dangerous 
to prophecy, especially when (and nothing is more striking at 
the present moment) the most able and practical men on both 
sides seem utterly bewildered, and absolutely unable to fore- 
cast what the result of the whole bill will be. Nevertheless, a 
very strong impression has slowly gained upon our mind with 
regard to the main result of the bill both in boroughs and in 
counties. In neither do we fear any democratic results in 
Mr. Lowe’s sense of democracy ; but we cannot resist the con- 
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viction that in both the result will be, in the main, over- 
whelmingly liberal. We can of course argue only hypothetically, 
but our grounds are the following, speaking very generally. 
First as to the boroughs. In order to analyse the effect of 
the enfranchisement, we must consider it both vertically and 


laterally. Vertically—that is to say, if we look to the influence | 


which local magnates, employers, and others can bring to bear, 
it will be a contest of influence as heretofore between the rival 
powers above, and the strongest or the swiftest will get it. The 
race will be between the same or similar men on the box, but 
the teams will be larger. So far, things may or may not remain 
pretty much as they were. If some lose here, others 
will gain there. Anyhow, so far, the changes in each election 
would be administrative rather than organic. But the 
speculative difficulty lies in the lateral aspect of the question. 
The strata above the ten pound line we know. But what are 
the strata below the ten pound line? How many strata 
are there? Is there practically only one stratum, or two or 
three, or how many? Do they substantially agree, do they 
differ ? Are their agreements or differences in kind and essence, 
or only in degree? Will they follow suit? Will they fight 
until one is paramount? Our present belief, so far as our 
lights guide us, is that the lower stratum below the ten 
pound line looks up to the next higher stratum for guidance 
and information, and that except so far as subservience or 
venality may continue their work, the tone and ideas of 
the lower strata will be derived from and dictated by that 
precise‘ liberal cream’ which Mr. Gladstone last year wished 
to bring in, and which Mr. Disraeli resisted, as he tells us, 
unless it could be, as he hopes it now will be, neutralized. If 
Mr. Disraeli really does believe in this last new theory of his, 
we cannot help thinking, with all deference, that he is out in 
his reckoning. And therefore, with this conviction, we rejoice 
over the introduction of household suffrage, and we look to it 
with sanguine hope as the harbinger of the true representation 
of labour, hitherto absolutely unrepresented in the House, und 
yet without an,adequate representation of which our Govern- 
ment can be neither truly constitutional, nor truly wholesome, 
nor truly safe. In one view, we might be tempted to condole 
with Mr. Bright upon having had his pocket picked of his great 
measure by the men who held it back for eight years, while 
they diligently blackened his character, and then impudently 
produced it as their own. But in another point of view, we 
cannot help congratulating both the country and him. We 
congratulate Mr. Bright upon having been placed by that melan- 
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choly theft in a position at last where the thieves can blacken 
him no more. We congratulate the country upon having lived 
to see justice done to one of its greatest orators, and noblest 
characters. Mr. Bright will forgive us if we add, that we have 
never, in the height of our admiration, been able to sympathise 
with his attitude during many years, so essentially that of a one- 
sided partizan. He stands in a very different position now. 
Even the Tories look for his rising, night after night, with a 
sort of greedy relish, ready to devour the manna of good- 
humoured jokes, which he pours down their thirsty and gurgling 
throats. ‘lhey want consolation, and he gives it them after 
his fashion. A little acidulation is also a cooling addition. No 
wonder if they are a little hoarse, after the shouting of last 
year. In their altered and chastened mood, we commend one 
consideration to their attention. If in past years Mr. Bright, 
out of doors, abused them pretty roundly, let them confess 
honestly that he was speaking of men who, if he spoke gently, 
would only shrug their shoulders, and if he spoke loud, eeu 
turn round and call him, as they did call him, every name 
under heaven. 

But, secondly as to the counties. Not only in the boroughs do 
we believe, that the effect of the present Bill will be liberal ; it 
will be liberal, we believe, in the counties also. There is a 
liberal element in the counties between £50 and £12, which we 
believe to be extremely large. A mass of small tradesmen, who 
are mostly liberal, will come in, and nearly the whole of the rural 
dissenters. ‘lhis one fact is of incalculable importance; for the 
rural dissenters are the lineal descendants of the old puritan 
element upon which, in former days, every liberal battle 
turned. If, then, the result of the present Reform Bill turns out 
to be Liberal, what horoscope is to be drawn concerning the fate 
of parties. Certainly not one favourable to the continuance in 
office of the Tories, in spite of the extravagant applause bestowed 
upon Mr. Disraeli for supposed qualities, with which we our- 
selves, as we have said, cannot credit him, but which, if they 
existed, would, in fact, be the greatest bar to his success as an Eng- 
lish statesman, dependent on his popularity out of doors for the 
continuance of his success. Lord Cranbourne and Lord Carnarvon 
are men of great abilities and fine talents, whose presence would 
adorn any cabinet and any government. But it would be absurd 
to pretend that the Liberals have not ten men for every one of 
the Conservative party. Lord Stanley may be said to represent 
the genius of common sense, and Mr. Hardy the genius of 
parental mediocrity, with its sonorous high-stepping plati- 
tudes. Mr. Hardy has worked well at the Poor Law, not without 
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mistakes. Lord Stanley’s great task, the Luxembourg question, 
remains very questionable in his solution of it. The very 
qualities we expected of him—absolute clearness and invincible 
tenacity—are the very qualities in which he has been found 
wanting. Lord Stanley had established an extraordinary re- 
putation for logical precision and exact comprehension ; and in 
the first momentous issue in which he has been engaged, the 
professor of international law at Oxford has had to come forward 
and explain, as politely as he could, that the guarantee given by 
Lord Stanley is, in fact, t/usory. Of Mr. Walpole’s failures, 
we shall not speak to his discredit; the discredit does 
not attach to him. We deeply regret the ridicule which 
has unjustly fallen upon a high-minded, excellent, and 
amiable man, for no man was ever more gratuitously ridiculed 
for measures which were essentially cabinet measures, and 
to which all the Tory chiefs had given their concerted 
attention as vital. But can anything be more Jamentable than 
the conduct of the Tory administration throughout the Hyde 
Park demonstrations?» This is no partizan opinion. Who were 
louder in ridiculing their leaders than the Tories themselves ? 
Therefore, summing up the claims of the Tory administration, 
we are compelled to say—we say as we sincerely believe quite 
fairly—that in several conspicuous examples their administration 
has been justly subject to the unanimous ridicule of both parties 
in the State; that in all departments their success has been 
mediocre, except in the solitary case of the Reform Bill, which 
Bill was, in fact, thrust upon them ; that on one day, so to speak, 
they accepted that Bill against their wills, against every pro- 
fession, against every sentiment, against every principle, which 
they indulged in on the day before ; and finally, that in passing 
this measure, they sacrificed two of the brightest ornaments, 
and one of the veteran props of their party. 

If we turn to the lulewin we find the whole range of talent 
on their side, and the whole variety of interests, except one— 
land—(and the landholders are famous for always mistaking 
their true interests, and sacrificing substance to shadows.) Mr. 
Gladstone is in the prime of his powers—in the gold, still a little 
green, of his experience as a statesman—but with the full sap of 
an exuberant energy coursing through his veins. As an orator, 
as a debater, as a financier, as a man of the widest intellectual 
grasp and the most subtle apprehension, as a statesman who 
has slowly and conscientiously ripened in the best sense of 
the word to the service of the nation, who has cared less for 
himself and less for party than for his country, who has shown 
the tenderest solicitude for the feelings of the we as well 
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as a proper regard for the solidity of the strong, who has 
combined ardent personal convictions with loving regard for the 
opposite convictions of other men, because they were, like his 
own, convictions,—mistaken, he might think,—but convictions 
still, and honest, Mr. Gladstone has slowly won for himself, 
through success and through failure, through good report and 
through evil report, the best confidence of the country,—that 
confidence which adheres to honest and perfect ability, and 
recoils from intrigue and mere personal calculation. Mr. 
Gladstone has been told by abler pens than ours that he wastes 
his energy, lavishes his earnestness by too frequent exercise, 
by over anxiety. We therefore refrain. Possibly—probably— 
Mr. Gladstone reads himself homilies, which make the inter- 
ference of outside scribblers trivial—we do not say, impertinent— 
because public men are public property, to be lectured publicly 
by every ass whose voice is loud enough to bray. We hope that 
is not our voice. But we do venture to ask Mr. Gladstone to take 
in some respects a larger and a blunter view of things. We ask 
him to make a tour of inspection round the too numerous razors 
of his mind. We ask him to consider whether it is not a waste 
of economy to keep so many internal razors grinding at such an 
expense of steam power in vain. We ask him to rise beyond 
flitting circumstance, and to look down with impartial eye upon 
the rival parties in the State, upon himself and Mr. Disraeli. 
We ask him to bring his wonderful catholicity of mind to bear 
upon that one point. Mr. Gladstone is a scholar, a fine scholar. 
Is there nothing, then, left which a Christian scholar may learn 
even from a modern pagan? Is Mr. Gladstone, with all his 
experience, able to look without emotion upon the grandeur of 
Mr. Disraeli’s calm, through long, long years of failure, 
ridicule and insult? Is Mr. Gladstone, with all his own 
experience and after years of ever-growing success, able as a 
Christian statesman to grudge Mr. Disraeli his momentary 
triumph ? Is he able to withhold those more generous sym- 
pathies, and shut out those allowances, which none so well as a 
great statesman ought to know how to make for another great 
statesman? Let Mr. Gladstone reflect upon this; and if, as we 
doubt not, his heart gives, as every great heart must give, the 
true answer, he will, as a great public servant, leave all com- 
petitors behind. 

With Mr. Gladstone as a leader, who can doubt that a party 
which numbers among its adherents—we may say devoted adhe- 
rents, now that the Reform Bill is virtually past—Mr. Mill, Mr. 

Bright, and Mr. Lowe, Sir Roundell Palmer and Mr. Cardwell, 
Mr, Goschen and Mr, Fawcett, Mr. Forster, Mr. Stansfeld, and 
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Mr. Torrens, the Kinglakes and Grant Duffs, and, among the 
younger members, the Lefevres and Trevelyans ; passing over, 
as too long to quote, the large list of detached ability, comprising 
such names as Horsman, and Ayrton, and Laing—we apologise 
for all the names we are unable to quote, quoting from memory 
—and leaving out of account, too, the House of Lords, to 
which we do not here allude—who can doubt, that to such a 
party, and to such a party alone, the new constituencies must 
ook for the abolition of the Irish Church, for the conciliation 
of Ireland, for absolute Religious Equality, for the Reform of 
our Law, for Legal Codification and Consolidation, for a whole- 
some Law of Master and Servant, for the Revision of the Poor 
Law and the Equalization of Poor Rates, for the Reform of the 
Army and the Creation of a really Popular Force, for a strong 
and dignified Foreign Policy, for the Eradication of Bribery, 
for the Progress of the Working Classes? Upon these ques- 
tions the future greatness and welfare of England depend. To 
solve them, Reformers during long years have toiled in the 
heat of the day, to obtain an adequate Reform Bill; and we 
are much mistaken, now that we have the Reform Bill, if the 
new constituencies will hesitate long into what hands those 
questions should be committed. 
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CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND TRAVELS. 


The History of Scotland. From Agricola’s Invasion to the 
Revolution of 1688. By Joun Hitt Burton. 4 vols. 
Edinburgh: William Blackwood & Sons. 


Much as has been written about the history of Scotland, and ad- 
mirably as some parts of that history have been treated, Mr. Burton 
may yyy Semen the merit of having produced the first complete and 
judicial history of his country; a history which students of other 
nations will accept as complete in its information, and authoritative in 
its judgments. Mr. Burton has conceived his work in the spirit of a 
historian ; and he has executed it with the fidelity of a judge, and the 
skill of an artist. In the first place, he has constructed his work upon 
a geographical, and not a mere ethnological basis. The history of a race 
is only accidentally connected with a country, and, however interesting 
to the ethnologist, is of subordinate interest to the political historian. 
Mr. Burton therefore does not feel bound to investigate the ancestry of 
the Irish-Scots, whose migration into North Britain gave to the country 
its modern name. He plants his foot upon the soil, and is contented to 
tell us about its inhabitants, and their history in connection with it; 
giving to each tribe, Scots, Picts, Welsh, Danes, and English, that 
degree of prominence which their relations to the country demand. 
This is the true historical method; and it is the only method that will 
enable us to estimate satisfactorily the progress of mankind. 

Next, Mr. Burton has applied to the antiquarian and legendary 
history of his country, the severe and searching principles of modern 
criticism, with an apparent determination to sift fact from fable, and to 

resent it as nearly as possible in its true aspects and relations. The 
Cashening of every national history is more or less fabulous; the 
imagination, generally inspired by national vanity, supplying the defects 
of trustworthy information; and when it happens that some great 

oetical genius, like Livy, or George Buchanan, more intent upon a 

nished picture than upon photographic truth, embodies these legends 
without any attempt at critical discrimination, and in forms of imperish- 
able beauty, it becomes very difficult to discharge them from the public 
mind. If men had not ceased to write and to read Latin, George Bu- 
chanan’s classic and unrivalled ‘Rerum Scoticarum Historia,’ would 
probably be the immovable national historical creed; we doubt whether 
even the Niebuhrian knowledge and power of Mr. Burton could have 
disturbed it. 

In the next place, Mr. Burton has no favourite epochs upon which, 
like Tytler and others, he expends his principal strength ; other parts of 
the history being tacitly regarded as mere padding. He maps out the 
entire history with a conscientious desire to give to each section of it its 
due proportions. His own antiquarian proclivities may indeed be recog- 
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nized ; they have led him to undue expatiation on some points in the early 
portions of his history ; nor does he possess the rare artistic qualities, if 
indeed he possesses the critical sagacity and skill which give such a 
transcendant charm to Mr. Freeman’s recent treatment of Norman 
legends and antiquities in the corresponding period of English history. 
But Mr. Burton is an antiquarian of a very high order; and his re- 
searches have probably thrown upon the early history of Scotland, all 
the light of which it is susceptible. We can, too, forgive a little prolixity 
in the beginning of a history—so much of the truthful impression of the 
whole being determined by it; foundations take long to dig out and lay; 
the apparent progress of every building is most rapid when, it has risen 
a few feet from the ground. Throughout Mr. Burton has examined 
authorities with the greatest care; and bestowed upon the history of 
which they constitute the basis, the greatest pains. In this respect, his 
history is an artistic whole; its proportions, and its light and shade 
being determined solely by the incidents which he has to narrate. 
Another high quality in Mr. Burton is his high sense of the judicial 
responsibility of a historian. We do not mean that he has no par- 
tialities,—only an automaton could be impartial; a history written by 
a man who never takes sides would be worthless and intolerable ; it is 
the duty of the historian to take sides, just as it is the duty of a judge 
to sum up for or against a prisoner. The historian is responsible only 
for the intelligence and fairness of spirit with which he forms his 
—— The ‘Note of Provincialism’ is so strong in ‘aur Scottish 
rethren, that, when we open one of their books, we have always 
suggested to us, philosophy or history. written on Scottish principles. 
Mr. Burton, we are happy to say, while justly patriotic and proud of his 
country, is free from the national fanaticism which, on one or two recent 
occasions, as well as in some former historians, has made men who are 
more cosmopolitan laugh, and tempted them to an irreverent citation of 
the ‘ Three Tailors of Brentford.’ He does not think either Wallace or 
Bruce perfect; and he does more justice to the genius, statesmanship, 
and magnanimity of Edward I., than any previous Scottish historian has 
done. Wallace, however, was not so undeserving the scaffold to which 
his ruffianly freebooting, in a time of peace, chiefly consigned him—as 
even Mr. Burton represents. If the English chroniclers, on the one side, 
have permitted their prejudices to colour the Scottish hero too blackly, 
the Scottish chroniclers, on the other side, have glossed over a great 
deal that sadly detracted from his heroism. Old chroniclers demand 
the greatest critical sagacity on the part of the historian who uses 
them ; and with, perhaps, a pardonable echo of ‘ Scots wha ha’ ringing 
in his ears, Mr. Burton has piaced undue reliance on those of his own 
nation. He does, however, admit qualifications of Wallace’s heroic 
character which we have not been accustomed to find in Scottish 
historians; only we think historical truth demands that the tinsel 
of romance be stripped off a little more freely yet. Wallace was tried 
and executed for maurauding atrocities in times of peace, and his con- 
demnation was loudly proclaimed by many of his own countrymen. 
‘From Newcastle to the gates of Carlisle,’ says Scott, ‘he left nothing 
behind him but blood and ashes;’ and it should be added, he was 
delivered up to justice by his own countrymen. In one or two other 
places we cannot help feeling that Mr. Burton’s patriotism has somewhat 
relieved the dark colours, in which strict justice would delineate the 
inglorious condition and sometimes the baseness of his nation, especially 
during the later years of so called Scottish independence. Henry VIII., 
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severely as much of his conduct deserves to be censured, hardly receives 
justice at his hand. There is no need to paint the devil blacker than he 
is. Henry’s policy was statesmanlike, and his purpose to unite the two 
kingdoms was, sooner or later, of inevitable accomplishment. We think, 
however, that Mr. Burton’s conception of the character and policy 
of Henry VIII., is much nearer the truth than that presented in 
Mr. Froude’s highly coloured picture. The degradation of the kingdom, 
after the death of James IV. at Flodden Field, is glossed over. The 
French alliance was a desperate resource prompted by blind patriotism, 
rather than by enlightened statesmanship. 

Mr. Burton is not however amenable to the charge of constructing 
historical paradoxes, and of scandalizing the sober muse of history by 
Quixotic and brilliant tournays on behalf of doubtful reputations; in 
this respect, his history contrasts very favourably with that of Mr. 
Froude, with whom, in the latter part of it, he necessarily runs parallel. 
Mr. Burton is as superior to Mr. Froude as a historian, as he is inferior 
to him as an artist. We do not know whether a consciousness 
of the perilous comparison was the incentive, or whether the dust of 
the antiquarian being disposed of, human interests came into fuller and 
more inspiring play ; but, unquestionably, Mr. Burton’s history after the 
battle of Flodden quickens into a fervour, and clothes itself with a 

icturesqueness, which are sadly lacking in the earlier volumes. Like 

r. Froude himself, Mr. Burton has done nothing so well as the history 
of Mary. In their general estimate of this Scottish Medea, both writers 
agree. Mr. Burton is much the more conscientious in his treatment of 
evidence, and much the more serious and earnest in his purpose. He 
has, evidently, made himself perfectly acquainted with all that patient 
research has brought to light, and he tries faithfully to tell it. In warm 
sensuous imagination, in picturesque grouping, in consummate artistic 
touches, Mr. Burten cannot be compared with Mr. Froude; but in 
plain massive statement of facts,in simple straightforward narrative, 
in wise well-balanced judgment, and even in vigorous expression, and 
epical grandeur, Mr. Burton, in his account of Mary, has the advantage. 
It is much to Mr. Burton’s credit that he does not shrink from a verdict 
which he knows will be encountered by a vast amount of national 
prejudice ; he pronounces, unhesitatingly, in favour of the genuineness 
of the casket-letters, and thus brands the guilty Queen, with the foulest 
marks of crime and dishonour; while he refrains from the rhetorical 
invective of Buchanan, he delivers what is far more damnatory, the 
solemn and reluctant verdict of history. And yet some passages of this 
portion of his book rise from the cold lethargy which is too characteristic 
of it as a whole, into grand and almost passionate rhythm, which 
awakens both surprise and regret—surprise that so sober a writer is 
capable of being so inspired, and regret that the inspiration is not more 
frequent. We give one specimen :— 

‘At that moment the cup of the wretched woman’s bitterness must 
‘have been filled to the brim. One by one every refuge had been 
* closed; and over the wide world at home, as well as abroad, there was 
‘ no quarter to which she could look for countenance. England from the 
‘ first was not to be thought of. But at the Court of France the door 
‘ was even more hopelessly closed. There was strong suspicion there of 
‘her guilt; and the deed was not one of those acts, perpetrated with 
‘ Italian subtlety and external decorum in the inner recesses of courts, 
‘ of which people circulate timid whispers, but was a flagrant act, the 
‘common talk of her own people. At all events she had become the 
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‘ husband [wife ?] of one guilty beyond all question of the crime held in 
‘chief abhorrence at Court; and not only so, but she had brought 
‘ scandal on the royalty of France—she, the queen-dowager, allying her- 
‘ self with one too well known in Paris—noble, no doubt, as all Scots 
‘ were, but a needy adventurer, seeking fortune wherever and however 
‘he could find her, and notorious for indulgence in vices of a low cast. 
‘ Then the bulk of what was honourable and respectable among her own 
‘ subjects had taken arms against her, and the rest would not strike in 
‘her defence. But sorest, perhaps, of all the arrows at her heart, was 
‘the unkindness of him for whom she had encountered all. This dread 
‘ skeleton in the house can generally be kept in its secret receptacle in 
‘ the courts of princes, and even the abodes of moderate respectability ; 
‘ but everything in Holyrood went on too passionately and flagrantly for 
‘concealment. Many noticed that she was an oppressed, insuited wife. 
‘ But little incidents referred to by persons present are more expressive 
‘than general accusations. Le Croc said, that, immediately after the 
‘ marriage, she was curious to know whether he had noticed somewhat 
‘of her husband’s strange usage towards her, and told him not to 
‘ wonder if her manner were sad, for she was in deep distress. Once, 
‘ too, in an inner chamber, where she was alone with her husband, she 
‘ was heard to weep, and to say she wished she had a knife, that she 
‘might put an end to her existence. By a rare coincidence, this was 
‘heard both by Le Croc and Melville. Tt was reported by the former 
‘tothe King of France, and recorded by the latter in his diary.’ 
If to write a scholarly, trustworthy, and vigorous history which 
gathers up into an organic whole, the results of all previous investi- 
ations, and which leaves little to be expected from future discoverers, 
e a worthy national service, as great as it is rare, Mr. Burton has 
achieved it. Scotland may find in the future a historian more pic- 
turesque, artistic, and vivid, she will hardly find one more laborious and 


intelligent, conscientious and able. We cannot hope for a history more 
complete. 


The Life, Letters, and Speeches of Lord Plunket. By his 
Grandson, the Hon. Davin Prunxet. With an Intro- 
ductory Preface by Lord Brovcuam. London: Smith, 
Elder, & Co. 1867. 


Mr. Plunket has made a useful contribution to the accumulating store 
of materials, out of which the history of our grandfathers’ time will 
hereafter be wrought. He has given us also a selection from the 
speeches of a great orator, illustrating respectively his style in youth 
and age, in the Irish House of Commons, in that of the United King- 
dom, and, finally, in the House of Lords. These volumes also give 
most of what it concerns the world to know of the life of a leading 
statesman, during a period filled with great events, and contain sketches 
of the history of the time sufficient to make Lord Plunket’s speeches, 
letters, and actions intelligible. There is an uncommon cuaigholensns 
and self-restraint in the manner in which the book is constructed. The 
author seems to have conceived his be clearly, and adhered to it 
resolutely. The leading points of Lord Plunket’s career are stated, but 
scarcely a glimpse of his ge life is displayed; and whoever may 
desire to appreciate rightly and surely the character of the author's 

randfather, will probably feel that this biography fails to give him all 
- needs. The reticence of the author is probably intentional. He 
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may have thought it would be equally impertinent in him to give, and 
in his readers to desire, anything more than an account of Lord Plunket’s 
public life, with selections from his public speeches, and from his corre- 
spondence on public affairs with public men. This feeling is at once 
in the main so sound, and in biographers and readers alike, so rare, 
that, in pointing out what seems a defect in these volumes, we must 
acknowledge that it has only just failed—if indeed it has faiied—of 
being an unusual merit. Much that is written of men’s lives is mere 
catering for idle curiosity. At the same time it must be remembered 
that a man’s public conduct cannot be understood without some know- 
ledge of his private life. A few letters to and from private friends 
would have made the readers of this biography feel that they knew 
far better and more certainly than they now can the character and 
motives of the man whose public work is here exhibited. 
Lord Plunket’s political life was occupied with two great events. It 
began in the short-lived independent Irish parliament, with a vehement 
resistance to the Act of Union which abolished the separate legislature 
of that island, and, after the failure of those efforts to hinder an in- 
evitable change, it continued in a prolonged struggle for what is known 
as Catholic emancipation. When this object was at length achieved, 
Lord Plunket took little further active part in politics. His long, labo- 
rious, and successful career at the bar and in Parliament was then 
rewarded by a peerage, with first the Chief Justiceship of the Irish 
Court of Common Pieas, and afterwards, the Irish Chancellorship. 
He held che last named high office, with little interruption, for ten 
ears, under the administrations of Lord Grey and Lord Melbourne. 
he story of his ultimate retirement to make way for Lord Campbell, 
when the Whig government was in extremis, is well known. The 
correspondence relating to it is printed by Mr. Plunket, and redounds 
little to the credit of any of the parties to the transaction, except Lord 
Plunket himself. After this event, which occurred in 1841, Lord 
Plunket retired from public life. He died in 1854, being then in his 
90th year, adding another to the long list of distinguished Jawyers who 
have lived to a great age. Lord Brougham, often his ally, and some- 
times his antagonist in Parliament, has, at nearly as advanced an age, 
written, by way of preface to these volumes, an eloquent éloge on his 
old comrade. 
The speeches on Catholic emancipation constitute the matter of chief 
interest. They are full of solid arguments founded on historical details 
of the legislation relating to the Papists, and on wide principles of policy. 
Those of the latter class cast many useful lights upon the reform ques- 
tions of our own time, and it is very interesting to note how much 
general opinion has shifted its ground, since the date of the delivery of 
the latest of these speeches. This is especially the case with reference 
to the Irish Church, of which, as by law established, Lord Plunket 
professed himself a staunch adherent, repeatedly declaring his belief 
that Catholic emancipation would not shake it, and that, earnestly as he 
desired the removal of the disabilities of the Catholics, he would not 
purchase it on the terms of losing the Establishment. There are still 
plenty of defenders of the Irish Church; but the tone in which it is 
now spoken of, even by them, is very different from that in which it 
was treated by Lord Plunket. 

Although he was on the popular side in the two great Irish questions 
of his time, Lord Plunket was a very moderate liberal. He was one 
of the Grenville whigs, and with He supported Lord Liverpool's 
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government on some critical occasions, and ultimately served under 
that administration, when Mr. Wynn joined it and Lord Wellesley 
accepted the Irish Lord Lieutenancy. He accordingly shared the com- 
mon lot of moderate men and was attacked both by Tories and Radicals. 
His conduct on the trial of Robert Emmett, in the beginning of the 
century, was severely, but, as it seems, unjustly blamed by the friends 
of that unhappy conspirator, and by others who sought an occasion for 
the gratification of their private spleen. A fuller account of this trans- 
action than appears in Mr. Plunket’s book, may be found in an article 
in the Law Magazine for August 1855, entitled Legal Biography. 

It is impossible to judge fairly of oratory by reports of the speaker’s 
mere words, but however much may, in the case of Lord Plunket’s 
efforts, be thus lost to the reader of them, that which seems to have 
= them their real force remains. It appears to have been the 

istinguishing feature of his speaking that it exhibited a complete 
intellectual apprehension, and firm grasp of the topics whose details he, 
at the same time, handled with consummate skill. His great power in 
debate is attested by many able judges ; among these are Lord Castle- 
reagh, the late Sir Robert Peel, and Lord Brougham, all of whom 
speak of his greater orations in terms of almost unmeasured praise. In 
point of style, they are clear and polished, and well fitted to the solid 
character of the arguments they advance; but they lack that ring of 
genuine passionate eloquence which startles us in reading the utterances 
of Mr. Grattan, Plunket’s great predecessor in Irish patriotism. 


Short Studies on Great Subjects. By James Antuony Frovupg, 
M.A. 2 vols. London: Longmans, Green, & Co. 


We have often enough to deplore the habit which of late has so 
strongly set in, of making up volumes of print out of magazine articles. 
The distinction between loose fragmentary papers and a book is alto- 
gether lost, and every contributor to the Sell-well Gazette takes it 
for granted that his column of essay or leader must be at once 
reprinted. Of some of our monthlies, we should imagine at least three- 
fourths are reproduced as volumes. As a matter of course, the 
—— of these go to their own place, after disappointing readers 
and torturing reviewers. But it is simply because they deserve to 
do so. When aman of literary culture sf power writes—and writes 
conscientiously—every fragment of his pen is worth preserving, and 
will be gladly welcomed by the most thoughtful reader. And yet 
we question whether much that is in the collected works of even 
men like De Foe, Swift, and Scott ever attracts a reader. They 
help, however, to complete the picture of a great writer’s mind; for 
trifles which have not much intrinsic worth may reveal more of the 
writer than even great classical works. Mr. Froude’s literary ability 
and status fully justify the reproduction of his occasional writings, 
especially as these are mostly serious studies, expanding to the dimen- 
sions of a lengthened lecture or a quarterly review article. They 
give scope, therefore, for the varied culture, the artistic disposal of 
material, the imaginative illustration, and the consummate care and skill 
which have won him a place among our best living English writers. The 
miniature exhibits the artist equally with the historical picture; and that 
Mr. Froude is both an artist and a master of his art every page of these 
volumes indicates. We often dissent from his opinions; we often feel 
that his imagination throws an illusive glamour over the facts of history ; 
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he is prone to laborious demonstrations of historical paradox ; but he is a 
scholarly, conscientious, and able writer—almost a great one; or if he 
tall short of greatness, it is simply in virtue of his paradoxical habit of 
trying to demonstrate the European whiteness of an unmistakeable 
negro’s skin; whence it happens, that the surprise and half-conviction 
which his brilliant and plausible representations at first produce are 
followed by a certain resentment at the imposition which has been prac- 
tised upon us. These essays are the composition of the last seventeen 
years; most of them contributions to the ‘ Westminster Review’ and 
Magazine; three or four, however, are lectures delivered 
within the last two or three years. 

Perhaps the chief interest of the collection is its revelation of the 
changes which seventeen years have wrought in Mr. Froude’s own convic- 
tions about many things in philosophy andreligion. In 1850, Mr. Froude 
wrote an elaborate article on the ‘ Lives of the Saints ;’ where it appeared, 
he does not tell us, but it is written with a degree of generous apprecia- 
tion and religious sympathy that we can hardly conceive in the author 
of the ‘Nemesis of Faith.” In 1853, Mr. Froude contributed to the 
‘ Westminster Review’ an article on the Book of Job, one of the finest idyllic 
critiques in our language ; free in its treatment, but full of fine religious 
sympathies; a hit or two at the Calvinists, and a verdict against the 
genuineness of Elihu’s speech notwithstanding. This fine essay should 
be inseparable from every commentary on this grand old biblical poem. 

Mr. Froude’s most recent utterance is the three lectures on the ‘ Times 
of Erasmus and Luther,’ delivered in Newcastle during the present 
spring. Whatever Mr. Froude’s theological creed, and however scorn- 
fully a may speak sometimes of evangelical orthodoxy, he has fine 
instinct for personal nobleness. Hence his noble vindication of John 
Knox in the last volume of his history, and hence his equally noble vin- 
dication of Luther in these lectures. It is refreshing, in these days of 
maudlin mockery, when Luther is spoken of, even by English Church- 
men, as ignorantly and abhorrently as were the newly-invented Hebrew 
and Greek lan es by the vicar of Croydon in Henry the ap gle time, 
to read Mr, Froude’s pages of manly vindication of one of the manliest 
men that ever lived; and equally refreshing is it to read his just contrast 
between Luther and Erasmus, and his stern verdict upon the cowardly 
temporizing and time-serving of the latter. 

‘Erasmus, as the tempest rose, could but stand still in feeble uncer- 
‘ tainty, the responsibilities of his reputation weighed him down. The 
* Lutheran said, ‘‘ You believe as we do;” the Catholics said “‘ You are a 
* Lutheran at heart ; if you are not, prove it by attacking Luther.” He 
‘ grew impatient. He told lies. He said he had not read Luther’s books, 
* and had no time toread them. ‘‘ What was he,” he said, “that he should 
* “meddle in such a quarrel?” He was the vine and the fig-tree of the 
‘ Book of Judges. The trees said to them, “Rule over us.” The vine 
‘ and the fig-tree answered, that they would not leave their sweetness for 
* such a thankless office. “Iam a poor actor,” he said; “I prefer to be 
“a spectator of the play.” ’ 

In the essay on the ‘ Dissolution of the Monasteries,’ and in one or 
two other places, Mr. Froude disposes of the good and evil in mediwval 
monkery in a somewhat rough and superficial fashion. Assuredly, 
monkery was not all good at one time, and all evil at another. Mr. Froude 
recognizes some of the principles that inevitably lead to religious dege- 
neration ; but it requires much more knowledge and discrimination than 
aw Froude has brought to the problem, to solve it historically and 
justly. 
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Mr. Froude’s papers cannot, in worth and power, claim a place of 
equality with the collected essays of ny Sidney Smith, Sir J. 
Stephen, and Henry Rogers, to say nothing of Carlyle; but they have 
sterling qualities of large intelligence, careful thought, and literary 
finish, which will give them a permanent and an honoured place in every 
student’s library. 


The Oxford Reformers of 1498. Being a history of the Fellow- 
work of John Colet, Erasmus, and Thomas More. By 
Freperic Sersoum. London: Longmans, Green, & Co. 


Mr. Seebohm has struck out for himself a line that lies midway between 
history and biography. He disavows all pretensions to give complete bio- 
graphies of the three reformers selected as his heroes, and avowedly limits 
himself to what he calls their ‘joint-history ’ and ‘ fellow-work ;’ that is, 
he lets crop the biographical links that connect the portions of each 
individual history, and grasps only those which intertwine into a three- 
fold chain, or which are essential to the exhibition of the three-fold 
chain. There is a looseness in the conception which is scarcely artistic, 
and a consequent unsatisfactoriness of execution; the term ‘ fellow- 
work’ is so vague, that Mr. Seebohm does not seem always sure how 
much should be included under it. He presents to us a series of 
Reformation scenes, in which the three great actors are engaged in 
Reformation work—sometimes as interlocutors and actors, sometimes 
solus. In trying to keep his heroes abreast of each other, he has to 
devote chapters sometimes to one and sometimes to another, in a handy- 

andy kind of manner. To get intelligent conceptions of what he puta 
ers us it is essential that we should possess a previous knowledge of 
their biographies, and of the history of the period. Of Sir Thomas More 
especially, as Mr. Seebohm presents us with but a very shadowy portrait. 
Erasmus and Colet are delineated with greater fulness; but it is a pity 
that Mr. Seebohm did not fill up the blank ren of his narrative, and 
give us the three biographies complete ; a task for which he is very com- 
petent. Notwithstanding its structural defects, his book is an important 
and an interesting one. It evinces great research and patience in the col- 
lection of information, especially such as the Record Office has brought to 
light. It furnishes able summaries of the chief writings of the three 
reformers; and it is written with elegance and picturesqueness, and with 
great care. 

In his account of Colet, Mr. Seebohm has been mainly indebted to 
Charles Knight’s Memoir. Will not some scholar gather up the somewhat 
scanty materials that are available, and present us with as near an approach 
to a complete memoir of this noble reformer as they will furnish? A 
more far-seeing, liberal-hearted, intrepid man, than John Colet, does 
not figure in the history of the pre-reformation, In some of the charac- 
teristic principles of the pre-reformation, he far anticipated both Erasmus 
and Luther; and was the direct teacher of the former. Mr. Seebohm 
is too lenient to Erasmus. He extenuates much that, comparing him 
with Colet and Luther, hardly admits of extenuation. ‘As to me,’ he 
writes to Warham, in a letter which Mr. Seebohm omits to quote, ‘I 
‘ have no inclination to risk my life for truth. Wehave not all strength 
‘ for martyrdom; and if trouble come, I shall imitate St. Peter. Popes 
‘and emperors must settle the creeds. If they settle them well, so 
‘much the better; if ill, J shall keep on the safe side. He was a man 
of easy conscience, not over scrupulous about the truth, and thought 
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that for the common people, a lie would sometimes do as well as the 
truth. When the Catholics attacked him, he took refuge in the pitiful 
lie that he had not read Luther’s books. ‘If I joined Luthez,’ he said, 
‘I could only perish with him; and I do not mean to run my neck into 
‘a halter. Pees and emperors must decide matters. I will accept 
‘what is good, and do as I can with the rest. Peace, on any terms, 
‘ is better than the justest war.’ His faith was, very largely, the convic- 
— of the head, rather than, as in Luther and Colet, the life of the 
eart. 

Like some of our modern statesmen, he tried to settle great questions 
by ajoke. He played with truth, admired it as a dilettante, rather than 
witnessed for it as an apostle. Of a man putting forth principles so 
execrabie and cowardly, we can have but a very qualified admiration. 

Mr. Seebohm treats of a period that is very deeply interesting, and 
that has not yet had bestowed upon it the careful investigation that it 
claims—the period immediately lehese Luther—in which all the great 
roots of the Reformation are to be found. To the elucidation of the 
—— then working in men’s hearts he has made a valuable con- 
tribution. 


A Trip through the Tropics, and Home through America. By the 
Marauts or Lorn. London: Hurst & Blackett. 


Practice makes perfect, both in observation, and the record of it, and 
the Marquis of Lorne is a young man, whoas yet has had but little hs geal 
tunity for either. The value of his book, therefore, will be limited to 
the interest that we feel in the experiences of the traveller; but it is 
written so modestly and sensibly, and with such an utter absence of all 
attempt to be either smart or clever, that the reading of it has com- 
pletely overcome the fear with which we opened it, and has given us the 
expectation, that its author will prove a not unworthy son of his 
thoughtful and able father. The ath is the simple production of passing 
impressions recorded at the moment, and sent home in letters. One of 
the most hopeful things about it is the courage and unaffectedness 
which have kept the writer from any attempt to improve it by after 
reading. The author expresses his opinions very freely, and often very 
shrewdly. He is evidently not very favourably impressed with negro 
republicanism, and short as the interval is since his prognostications 
were recorded, some of them have already been justified. Whatever 
opinions he expresses, however, whether concerning Hayti, Jamaica, or 
the Southerners, they are expressed with so much frankness, courtesy, 
and modesty, that whether we agree with them or not, we are constrained 
to respect the writer. A similar trip by his father, producing a record 
of experience and observation like this, would, in virtue of his states- 
manlike experience, have been of great political and social value. Lord 
Lorn’s book is simply pleasant reading. It will agreeably wile away a 
fervid hour at the sea-side, and to ordinary readers will convey some 
useful information. 


Religious Life in England. By Autrnonse Esqurros. London: 
Chapman & Hall. 1867. 
Mr. Esquiros’ previous volumes will have made our readers acquainted 


with the genial, generous spirit in which he attempts to delineate the 
various phases of our national character. He has had the advantage 
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’ over most Frenchmen who have tried to inform the continent concerning 


us, that he has resided among us long enough to avoid their mistakes, 
and to get rid of prejudices. There is a new refrigerator which pro- 
fesses to cover various prandial utensils with a thick coat of ice. The pert 
and self-complacent approval of certain foreign litterateurs has this etfect 
ae most sensible Englishmen, and few of them vy long enough, or 
adopt natural means of thawing this, so as to taste the liquor of pure 
character. Mr. Esquiros, without losing his national characteristics, 
has put himself into thorough sympathy with English habits and feelings; 
and hence he has almost for the first time presented us to his country- 
men as we really are. If we have any fault to find, it is that he is too 
partial, especially towards those characteristics which constitute our 
national and constitutional differentia. It is, however, pleasant to be 
admired, even when our secret consciousness tells us of concealed defects, 
which the admirer does not see. Mr. Esquiros looks very genially at 
what to a Frenchman must be the peculiarities of our English Protes- 
tantism ; but he very truly, and often with great sagacity, looks below 
the abnormal development, to the root of religiousness and liberty out 
of which it springs. The Episcopal Church is fairly and admiringly 
described, and yet we fancy some of its adherents must start with some- 
thing like shame, to see how certain things strike a stranger, to the 
incongruity of which, habit has made them blind. Mr. Esquiros writes 
with a goodnatured, dispassionate calmness and catholicity, which does 
substantial justice to all denominations. He has no horror of dissent ; 
on the contrary, he sees the naturalness and strength of the reasons that 
necessitate it, and finds in them fresh sources of admiration for our 
national character. We can only wish, that both out of the establishment 
and in it, preaching were as sensible and eloquent and effective as 
Mr. Esquiros describes it to be. We have noticed a few blunders and 
misconceptions, which are perhaps inevitable to any foreigner dependent 
upon secondary sources for information. He has discovered that there 
are thirty-six Christian sects existing in England, a number that will be 
a surprise to most Englishmen, and that if enumerated and numerically 
estimated, would, we fancy, excite some amusement. 

Some of the things that he instances are anything but characteristics. 
Thus ke tells us, that it is a habit of Congregational worship for several 
speakers of both sexes to get up one after another, just as they feel 
inspired to offer up to God a kind of spontaneous address, and he 
instances a ‘white and naked chapel in the Borough Road’ in which he 
heard this done. We are not aware that there is a Congregational 
chapel in the Borough Road, but there are some hundreds in | 
some of them of note enough to have become known to M. Esquiros. 
Thus to go to some unknown place, and to pass by the Congregational 
chapels in which Mr. Martin, Mr. Binney and others preach, is to seek 
effect at the cost of information. M. Esquiros also tells us that Mr. 
Spurgeon joined a congregation of the Baptist sect at Cambridge, pre- 
sided over by the Rev. Robert Hall; apparently not knowing that 
Mr. Hall died before Mr. Spurgeon was born. 

Notwithstanding a few slips of this kind, M. Esquiros’ volume is full 
of ny collected information, and will be read with very great 
interest. He devotes several admiring chapters to English Protestant 
missions, especially to the London Missionary Society and its illustrious 
missionaries. 
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The Seven Weeks’ War. Its Antecedents and its Incidents. By 
H. M. Hostrr, F.C.S. F.G.S. Based upon Letters re- 


printed by permission from The Times. 2 vols. London: 
Macmilian & Co 


The enterprise and recognition of the newspaper press, securing as 
they do the highest available talent, and every possible facility, have 
wrought a wonderful change in the history of warfare. We should feel 
as if a wrong were done to us if the Times had not special correspondents 
upon every great battle field or with each army, recognized by its com- 
mander, placed in the most favourable positions for observation, and put 
in possession of all the information that the necessities of strategy per- 
mitted; and if therefore, fast as the post could travel, we had not in our 
morning paper full details of every great battle. Who of us can ever 
forget the thrilling feeling, in which coffee and toast were forgotten, 
while Dr. Russell’s description of the Balaklava charge or of the Inker- 
mann repulse was read? Scarcely inferior in vivid interest were the 
descriptions of the battle of Kéniggriatz by the Times correspondents— 
the one with the Prussian, the other with the Austrian army. The 
presence and recognition of these gentlemen in these two armies, is one 
of the most notable indications of the modern power of public opinion. 
Upon the letters and observations of the former these two volumes are 
based. In less than a year we have a minute and careful history of not only 
the battle, but the entire war of which it was the crisis. Mr. Hosier has 
had access to trustworthy sources of information, and with great skill 
and ability he has told the entire story of this wonderful campaign. In 
seven weeks the entire political constitution of Germany was changed ; 
the incubus of Austria was lifted from it and from Europe; Italy com- 
pleted its unification; France was cleverly checkmated; the public 
opinion of Europe was first defied, and then conciliated ; and Prussia 
leaped to a foremost place among the nations of the world. We can 
neither follow Mr. tices through the details of his history, nor 
criticise them; we can say only that he writes with great intelligence 
and completeness of information, and with tolerable fairness, putting 
before us in a succinct and lucid manner the various incidents that led 
to the war, the position and resources of the nations engaged in it, 
and the issues, actual and probable, which it determined. We do not, 
however, accept his judgment of the position of England in reference to 
the war with Denmark, concerning the Duchies. Nor do we think many 
will endorse the opinion that the ‘reputation of England was for- 
twitously won on the plains of Belgium,’ nor is it quite clear to us that 
France ‘was discontented with the inso/ence of the English Cabinet.’ 
These are little petulances unworthy of a writer generally so fair at Mr. 
Hosier, and they involve matters so doubtful that his patriotism might 
well have refrained from them, without any compromise of honour. 
We heartily commend his book, however ; if not without its manifest 
artialities, it is never unfair—and we apprehend that his judgment of 
oth Bismark and his master and of the characteristic unscrupulousness 
of Prussian ambition, wili be accepted generally. It is written with 
great ability; in the statistical parts with great technical knowledge 
and lucidity, and in the narrative parts with eloquence and graphic 
ower. It is not in descriptive power equal to the narratives of Dr. 
ussell or Kinglake; nor are its battle pieces etched in with the 
wonderful art of Napier or Carlyle, but it is clear, informing, and 
interesting. It is the last new chapter of the History of Europe; 
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and since Waterloo, the most important. It will interest the reader 
to compare the narrative of the battle of Kéniggritz with a military 
article in the last number of the Edinburgh Review, said to have been 
—— by a high Prussian authority. 

ilitary readers will also note the singular parallel between the posi- 
tion of the first Prussian army, hard anal by the Austrians, and 
waiting for the co-operation of the army under the Crown Prince, and 
the position of Wellington at Waterloo waiting for the arrival of Blucher. 
They will also note, probably with admiration and envy, the @onderful 
facility with which armed men, fully appointed for the field, sprang from 
the earth, when the moment for giving the word of command came. 
Europe, which since Waterloo has undervalued the military resources 
and organization of Prussia, now rubs her eyes, and feels that she may 
profitahly sit at her feet and learn a lesson. We can hardly hope that 
the Landwehr will supersede standing armies, but we may hope that it 
will reduce their necessity to a minimum. 

There is an epical unity in the great revolution which began with the 
seizure of the Danish Duchies, and was completed at Koniggriitz, which 
— has very ably seized, and which gives great interest to his 

ook. 


Egypt's Place in Universal History. An Historical Investigation 
in Five Books. By C.C.J. Baron Bunsen, D.Ph., D.C.L., 
and D.D. Translated from the German by Cartes H. 
Corrrett, Esq., M.A., with Additions by Samver Brrcn, 
LL.D. Vol. V. London: Longmans, Green & Co. 


We frankly confess that we are not of the half-dozen persons in 
England who are competent to review Baron Bunsen’s great work. We 
venture to form our opinion respecting some of his conclusions; but it is 
useless to affirm dissent that we do not justify. We will content our- 
selves therefore, with a simple description of this volume. It is a doubly 
posthumous work; Baron Bunsen having died before its publication in 
German, and Mr. Cottrell before it was wholly translated into English. 
Mr. Cottrell’s translation of the first 300 pages was, however, revised by 
Bunsen. The hieroglyphical dictionary and grammar have been pre- 
pared by Dr. Birch, assisted by Dr. Rieu and others. ; 

An epilogue is devoted to an enumeration of the chronological problems 
involved in Egyptology, with an elaborate key for their solution. An 
appendix reviews Dr. Bunsen’s English reviewers, more especially 
his reviewer in The Quarterly. Then follows a complete translation 
of ‘The Funereal Ritual, or Book of the Dead,’—an achievement of the 
greatest difficulty, which has long engaged the attention of Egyptologists, 
but which is now for the first time completed, the whole being given as 
it is seen in the Turin copy, so as ‘to convey a general idea of this 
‘ mystical, or it may almost be called magical work.’ 

ext follows a hieroglyphic dictionary, occupying 250 pages, the only 
dictionary printed in this country, the only one indeed extant, except 
the very limited one of Champollion, published in 1841. ‘The hiero- 
‘ glyphic type used in this volume has been cast by Mr. Branston, from 
pt ae drawn by Mr. Joseph Bonomi. It is the sole hieroglyphical 
‘ fount in this country, and its importance can only be sufficiently appre- 
‘ ciated from the consideration that Messrs. Longman have fulfilled, at a 
‘ heavy cost, a task only undertaken abroad by foreign governments.’ ‘ Its 
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‘ phonetic arrangements will, it is hoped, render it particularly easy of 
consultation. It has been a great labour to print it, and the execution 
of it has been a task of many years. Other Egyptologists, indeed, have 
attached vocabularies to their labours on particular inscriptions, but no 
dictionary on a large scale has as yet been attempted, although the 
* absolute want of one has long been felt.’ 

Following the hieroglyphic dictionary is an grammar, 
occupying 127 pages. 1836 a grammar was published by Champollion, 
unfoldi#; the structure of the language so far as it was then understood ; 
but the progress of Egyptology since then has been so great and varied, 
so many discoveries have been made, the structure and meaning of 
hieroglyphic inscriptions have been so largely illustrated by hieratic 
papyri, or papyri written in cursive Egyptian, that now for the first 
time Egyptologists have constructed for their use a complete grammatical 
analysis and exposition of the language. In the dictionary and grammar 
together, therefore, the student has put before him all existing materials 
for a knowledge of hieroglyphics. 

Next follow thirteen selected hieroglyphic texts with interlinear trans- 
lations, selected with a view of illustrating Egyptian history and chrono- 
logy, and also as throwing light upon the structure of the lonnenees and 
the method of interpretation. Among these are an inscription of the 
time of Cheops, referring to the Sphinx, an inscription at Dendera 
mentioning Cheops, an inscription referring to the fall of the Shepherd 
Kings, a text of the time of Rameses II., referring to the Hebrews, and 
an inscription referring to the conquest of Egypt by Cambyses. The 
discoveries of the last few years have contributed very largely to our 
knowledge both of the language and the history of the country. Unex- 
— light and confirmation has been thrown upon the former by the 

iscovery of a tablet of Tanis, containing a Greek translation of a decree 
of the synod of the Priests assembled at Canopus. 

The appendix contains a comparative glossary, historical illustrations, 
and an ample appendix. Whatever the value of Bunsen’s theories, these 
five volumes contain a vast amount of information, and are a wonderful 
monument of the author’s patience and erudition. 


Polynesian Reminiscences ; or, Life in the South Pacifie Islands. 
By W. T. Prircwarp, F.R.G.S.; Formerly Her Ma- 


jesty’s Consul at Samoa and Fiji. London: Chapman 
& Hall. 1866. 


This book possesses many points of interest, and will well repay an 
attentive perusal. Itis written in a flowing, easy style, and may be read 
with considerable pleasure. Mr. Pritchard had many peculiar qualifi- 
cations for the important, official work placed in his hands, and for 
securing a full and deep acquaintance with the people of the two groups 
with whom he had to deal. 

Born in the Eastern Pacific, and from earliest youth living on the most 
intimate terms with its varied races of islanders, he gained a thorough 
knowledge of one or more languages, and of the habits, modes of thought, 
and inner life of those interesting people. He was thus able at once to 
enter into the legends, the social habits and public views of the Samoans 
and Fijians, among whom his later life was passed. He could enter into 
their feuds ; appreciate their policy; unravel their intrigues, and fight 
them with their own weapons. He was quite at home amid the boiling 
surf that bursts on their reefs, encamping in the woods, or climbing their 
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lofty hills. The animated descriptions he gives of their skirmishes, their 
fishing parties, their feasts, and their more serious battles; the outline 
of their legends and systems, and the shrewd way in which he could 
apply their stories in controverting their opinions and doings, will all 
be read with interest and pleasure. A striking feature of his work is 
the full insight he gives into the life and doings of the hundreds of 
Englishmen and other Europeans and Americans, who have quitted 
civilized life in their own quarter of the globe to settle among these 
distant islands. Their grasping at gain, their lawlessness, their extreme 
viciousness ; their tyranny am oppression ; their violence to men and 
their kidnapping of women; the increase of the half-caste race; their 
share in native quarrels and native wars; the fear in which they are 
held, and the one and violent death with which many of them meet, are 
described with abundant detail. His stories strikingly show that ‘the 
way of transgressors is hard,’ and that the lives of hundreds of these men 
are recklessly wasted and flung away on the most worthless and trans- 
ient pursuits. 

His statements respecting the views and conduct of the Wesleyan 
Missionaries in Fiji have not passed without challenge. Indeed, strong 
language has been applied to those passages of his work, and he himself 
aliows that it was the influence of the missionaries which largely contri- 
buted to his own removal. But he is not the only writer and resident 
in the South Pacific who, while allowing their usefulness, has criticised 
unfavourably the high-handed proceedings of the Wesleyan teachers ; 
has charged them with excessive bigotry and exclusiveness ; with entering 
fields of labour which they had covenanted to leave to others; and with 
using their influence in politics and trading in ways greatly to be 
regretted. Had not these matters long since been made party questions, 
we are persuaded that there is abundance of evidence to produce doubts 
in the best friends of their mission, and cause the enquiry which shall 
some day lead to reformation. 


Memorials of the Clayton Eamily. With Unpublished Corres- 
pondence of the Countess of Huntingdon, Lady Glenorely, 
the Revs. John Newton, A. Toplady, &. &. &e. By the 
Rey. THoomas W. Avetinc. London: Jackson, Walford, 
and Hodder. 


Perhaps no literary task is more difficult, or is less frequently achieved 
well, than the biography of religious people, especially of ministers of 
religion. The reason why a biography is even thought of is, in most 
cases, an Official one. Hundreds of private persons, professional men 
inerchants, and men of science of high endowments, if not of greater 
excellency, pass away, and the thought of a biography occurs to nobody. 
Why a man should have a biography, simply because he is a minister of 
religion, surpasses our comprehension. We can understand the feeling 
of a congregation that craves for a memorial of a man whose minis- 
trations have nurtured their religious life ; but a good photograph would 
satisfy the feeling, unless, as is often the case, we fear, a certain itching 
for church gossip is mingled with it. The difficulty of writing such a 
biography is very great. . Not only is affection very blind, but religious 
affection is very intolerant, and every attempt to discriminate between 
excellencies and failings, not only grieves affection, but scandalizes 
religious feeling. But why should this be the case? If a public man 
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have manifest foibles and failings, it is almost an imperative duty to 
point these out as warnings, and especially if he be a minister of 
religion ; for there will always be weaklings to imitate them, perhaps 
to transform them into virtues; and of all the solemn impertinencies 
possible to men affectation or self-consciousness in the pulpit is the 
worst. But the biography of a minister of religion must be a procés 
verbal of canonization, or it is resented by foolish worshippers as a 
wrong to affection and a slight to religion. 

It is not often that a father and three sons are all devoted to the 
clerical profession, and all attain to eminence in it—as was the case with 
the Rev. John Clayton and his three sons. Intrinsically, no one of them 
was aman of superiority marked enough to justify a biography, especially 
after the lapse of so many years; and yet, collectively, they exerted an 
influence upon the Nonconformity of the last generation, and stood 
related to so many persons and movements belonging to the Evangelical 

history of their day, that a volume like this is abundantly justified. Per- 
i haps it scarcely fulfils the expectations that it excites. We could have 
spared some of the personal details, and especially some of the diar 
extracts for a larger interweaving of the religious movements wit 
which these excellent men stood connected. Biography is apt to dege- 
nerate into a collection of insignificant relics ; and unless a man be able to 
say, concerning any great movement of his day, quorum pars magna fut, 
it is better for his biographer to link on his name to passing events and 
endeavour to reproduce them. Mr. Aveling might, we think, advan- 
tageously, have r ate this to a greater degree; as it is, he has given us 
a succession of four personal biographies, not one of which furnishes 
much material to interest any beyond personal friends. We could. for 
instance, have desired information concerning the peculiar phase of 
semi-dissent, with which the senior Clayton was connected, and some of 
the traditions of which were inherited by his sons—a nebulous state of 
things which has now partly dissolved into thin air, and partly resolved 
itself into planetary tl but which, when Nonconformists were 
Spiting the most strenuous battles of their history, and winning most 
of their modern liberties, excited a not unreasonable indignation. 
Although none of the Claytons were men of distinctive ability, they 
were all men of respectable talents. No man can for half a century 
, occupy the pulpit of a large chapel, in a city like London, without great 
and varied excellencies. For forty-eight years Mr. Clayton, senior, was 
pastor of the Weigh House Church; for forty years Mr. John Clayton, 
junior, was pastor of the Poultry; for fifty-one years Mr. George 
Clayton was pastor of York Road, Walworth. It is quite true that the 
pulpit made far less intellectual demand upon the preacher, in the last 
generation, than it does now, and the published sermons of the Claytons 
give no indications of great power; but no men could have sustained, 
and largely increased pastorates like these, much less have attracted 
large miscellaneous congregations, without a respectable degree of 
eo and much personal goodness. In their day, both John Clayton 
and George were very good preachers; there were ingenuity and freshness 
about their sermons, and considerable rhetorical effectiveness. It would 
be affectation to refrain from saying that there was something very 
official in their bearing, and artificial in their speech ; every line of the 
diaries quoted so largely, produces the impression of a thing officially 
said. There is but little that is natural, simple, and unconscious, even 
in the most secret expression of religious feeling. How often we have 
to regret that religious things cannot be spoken about in the language 
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of ‘common life—that a falsetto tone and an illicit fervour must be 
assumed! With the most unquestionable goodness and sincerity, they 
wrote and spake in the consciousness of official importance ; reminding 
us sometimes of the contemporary utterances of certain Anglicans, whose 
sense of Apostolic dignity quite overpowers the simple consciousness of 
Christian men and teachers. That it was not altogether the character- 
istic of their day is clear, from what we know of some of their far more 
eminent contemporaries, and of the feeling which it excited among them; 
but these were merely foibles of excellent men, and may well now be 
forgotten in recognition of their piety and usefulness. On the wlfole, 
partly perhaps because he is the farthest removed from us, largely 
also because he was far stronger than any of his sons, we feel the 
greatest interest in Mr. Clayton, senior ; the glimpses given both of his 
family life and ministerial surroundiags are very interesting. 

Mr. Aveling has done his work remarkably well; his book is well 
composed ; and in addition to its purely biographical interest, furnishes 
an interesting contribution to the history of a time that will always be 
memorable in the Evangelical annals of England. 


The Life of the Rev. William Marsh, D.D. % Poe Daughter, 
the Author of ‘Memorials of Captain Hedley Vicars.’ 
London: James Nisbet & Co.; Hatchard & Co. 1867. 


In the first year of this century, Dr. Marsh was ordained a clergyman 
of the Church of England, at a time when Evangelical opinions were as 
rare, as (to the large majority of people) they were obnoxious. An evi- 
dence of this fact soon came before him, for having been invited to assist 
a neighbouring curate on the very first Sunday after his ordination, the 
rector hearing of the a put an end to it, saying, ‘ That Evan- 
‘gelical young Marsh shall not preach in my church.’ From the first, 
he took up a decided position as holding and preaching these despised 
opinions, and did much to disseminate them during his sixty-four years 
of zealous and unremitting labours. Great changes took place in the 
church in the course of that long period. The party called Evangelical 
rose gradually into an important, perhaps for a time even a predominant 
place, until High Churchism appeared, and the somewhat opprobrious 
name of ‘ Low Church’ was employed as synonymous with the arrogant 
one of ‘Evangelical.’ Dr. Marsh was a singularly happy specimen of 
his party ; and while he was highly esteemed and venerated by them, he 
was so emphatically a good man, so single-hearted and unselfish, that 
many whose opinions differed widely from his own, felt and expressed 
for him a high regard. We may take as an extreme instance, Bisho 
Colenso, who replied to a letter of remonstrance which Dr. Marsh had 
sent him, ‘at some length, and with most respectful courtesy.’ He was 
very genial in social life, and most loving and beloved in his domestic 
relations. We must not expect to find his character marked by great 
breadth, force, or robustness. It was not so much power that he exerted 
as a gentle influence for good. He won rather than commanded the 
hearts of men. His style of writing is neither pointed nor forcible, though 
what he says is very wise and good. We have rather superabundant 
specimens of his letters in the memoir, but it is on the whole an attrac- 
tive and interesting book, and will be hailed, we believe, by a large 
circle of readers with peculiar delight. It certainly presents a beautiful 
picture, of old age especially, for Dr. Marsh was bright and happy to 
the very last. He had just entered on his ninetieth year, when he died 
on the 24th of August, 1864. 
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Memorials of James Henderson, M.D., F.R.C.S.E., Medical 
Missionary to China. London: Nisbet & Co. 


This is a book of tender and touching interest. Dr. James Hender- 
son’s history may surely take its place in any future chronicle of the 
miracles of ‘self-help. The shepherd boy, unable to write when 
sixteen years of age, acquires an insatiable desire to know, and to be 
wise, and good, and useful; and by most extraordinary self-restraint, 
and untiring prosecution of a life-purpose, becomes, after many slow, 
hard steps, M.D. and F.R.C.S. of Edinburgh, and subsequently a diveu, 
an honoured, a scientific and invaluable medical missionary in Shanghai. 
After reaching the very top of his ambition, occupying a position of 
great usefulness and honour, and becoming a husband and father,—God 
removed him to other fellowship and higher service. The autobio- 
graphical portion of this volume lays hold of the reader with singular 
force, and the remainder issued anonymously, but written by the loving 

en of one who counted devotion to his great work and to him, her 

ighest joy, is singularly free from the exaggerations of affection, and 
exhales a fragrance of surpassing charm. Self-repression and profound 
resignation pervade the volume, which is gently offered by widowed 
hands to those who loved the subject of it. The literary excellence is 
great, but it is surpassed by the wise, strong, useful, noble purpose 
exhibited on every page. 


Passages from the Autobiography of a ‘ Man of Kent,’ together 
with a few rough Pen and Ink Sketches, by the same Hand, 
of some of the People he has met, the Changes he has seen, 
and the Places he has visited. 1817—1865. Edited by 
Reeinap Firz-Roy Sranuey, M.A. London: Printed by 
Whittingham & Wilkins. 


This autobiography is the production of a man, who has a story to 
tell, and who knows how to tell it. It contains some highly interesting 
chapters, but we question the propriety of ae some of the earlier 
portions of it. Youthful follies are better left in oblivion. The period 
over which these memoirs extend, witnessed some of the most stirring 
events of the present century, and the county, of which the author is ‘a 
man,’ certainly had its share of them. His accounts of the rick-burning, 
machine-breaking, and election riots of the ante-reform era are very 
graphic, while his description of the Canterbury services and society is 
such, as to make us devoutly thankful for the altered state of things. 

Having spent his youth in the cathedral city, the author removed to 
London. He was as observant of life in the metropolis as he had here- 
tofore been in the country. He was early brought into association with 
one of the wisest and most stimulating of ministers, who yet lives in 
honoured retirement, and a brief notice of whose character is one of the 
gems of the book. Through him, the autobiographer was lifted into a 
higher religious life, and from that time has been engaged in connection 
with various churches as a voluntary labourer in works of Christian 
usefulness. Holding a position in the library of the British Museum, 
he devoted the leisure time at his command to mental culture, and in 
the midst of a pleasant, intellectual society, passed many happy days. 
At length, failing health compelled him to retire, and now in these pages 
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he gives us the recollections of past years, before old age has dimmed 
the lustre of their memory. 

This book will well repay attentive perusal, and we are sure that any 
of our readers who may get it upon our recommendation, will thank us 
for bringing it under their notice. 


POLITICS, SCIENCE, AND ART. 


The English Constitution. By Watrer Bacenor. Reprinted 
from the Fortnightly Review. London: Chapman & Hall. 
1867. 


The reprint of Mr. Bagehot’s clever articles in the Fortnightly Review, 
forms a very readable and instructive volume. The style of these dis- 

uisitions, and their scope, are far enough removed from those of Earl 

ussell or Mr. Hallam. While there are no learned details, few his- 
torical developments, and no philosophical or transcendental theories, 
clear penetrating glances are cast upon the complex social and political 
organization which is called the English Constitution. There is a 
rigorous self-repression, a moderation of epithet, and avoidance of 
superlatives, which remind one throughout of a practised diplomatist. 
The reserve with which eulogy is pronounced is masterly ; and a chatty, 
humorous vein pervades the whole of these monographs; but the chat 
is very good, and the wit very dry. The distinctive interest of the volume, 
in our eyes, is the valuable commentary which the author makes the 
American institutions pronounce upon our own. Much light is thrown 
on the curious checks and balances of American society, from a con- 
sideration of those evils in our own system which the Fathers of the 
Great Republic intended to avoid. ith singular skill and much sar- 
castic analysis, he defines the functions of the Cabinet, the Throne, and 
the Houses of Lords and Commons, the various checks imposed by each 
upon the other, the power and duties of the Crown at great epochs of 
change, and the growing power monopolized by the Commons. He 
shows that the Zords have important duties to discharge, if they do not 
abnegate them and commit political suicide, but that ‘the House having 
‘ been used for years and years, on the greatest matters, to act contrary 
‘to its own judgment, it hardly knows when to act on that judgment.’ 
He considers that the refusal to accept life-peers was one of the most 
short-sighted pieces of obstruction ever committed by it, that ‘it may 
‘ lose its veto as the Crown has lost its veto. If most of its members 
* neglect their duties, if all its members continue to be one class, and 
‘ that not quite the best, if its doors are shut against genius that cannot 
‘ found a family, and ability that has not five thousand a year, its power 
‘will be less year by year, and at last be gone, as so much kingly 
‘ power is gone—no one knows how. Its danger is not assassination but 
‘ atrophy; not abolition but decline.’ 

Innumerable traditions which invest certain portions of our constitu- 
tion and political machinery, are hunted to their source, and many an 
obscure phenomenon is unriddled. There is, however, in these essays a 
hardness, a lack of enthusiasm, an utter absence of reverence, and 
indeed, of any strong sentiment; an almost provoking common sense, 
and a penetrating, contemptuous looking through the gorgeous shows of: 
things to the prosaic reality of powers, coupled with a business-like 
spirit, which would put all mundane things into the crucible of wit and 
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apothegm. Mr. Bagehot has left the bench of bishops and the bench of 
justice untouched ; but we may expect something wonderfully caustic, if 

e should ever handle either the majesty of law, or the practical relations 
between the Church and State. He has displayed great ability in these 
essays, and has enriched our literature with a contribution of perma- 
nent value, and perhaps of classic reputation. 


Symbols of Christendom. An Elementary and Introductory 
Text-Book. By J. Raprorp Tuomson, M.A. London: 
Longman. 

Symbolism. A Lecture delivered on behalf of the Stoke 
Newington and Hackney Church Association, at the 
School-room of St. Matthias, Stoke Newington. By 
CuarLes Browne, Esq., M.A. Third Edition. Masters: 
1865. 

Handbook of Christian Symbolism. By W. & G. Avpstey, 
Architects. With Illustrations in Chromo-Lithography 
and Wood Engraving. Day & Son, Limited. 


These treatises are among the many symptoms of the so-called 
‘Catholic revival,’ which we encounter in every direction. No intel- 
lectual feature of the present generation is more striking than the 
growing interest in colar ecclesiasticism. Whilst painting both in 
andscape and in genre, and music in several departments, have been 
putting forth wonderful signs of life, can it be that art in relation to 
religion has worked itself out, and that there remains nothing for 
ecclesiastical artists but the reproduction of the grand and picturesque 
but antiquated developments of the middle ages? However these ques- 
tions may be answered, the time can never come when the architecture 
and ceremonies of the Roman Catholic church will be devoid of interest 
to the Christian scholar and antiquary. 

The books before us deal, not so much with the exsthetic side of ecclesi- 
astical antiquities, as with their religious, instructive, and devotional 
aspects. It has come to be again believed, after long forgetfulness, that 
the fabric, the ornaments, and the services of the medieval church are a 
stupendous instance of the symbolizing faculty exercising itself in the 
domain of religion. English Protestants are only beginning to realize 
the fact; and it is not surprising that the Anglican party should be 
foremost in directing public attention to a feature of ecclesiastical 
art which they are anxious to re-quicken into its former vitality and 

wer. 

St. Matthias, Stoke Newington, has become notorious for the lengths 
to which its clergy have gone in the ‘ritualistic’ practices that have 
awakened throughout the land a protest of indignation. Mr. 
Browne’s lecture was first delivered before the Church Association of 
Stoke Newington, twelve years since; a fact which shows that, in some 
neighbourhoods, a long training in ecclesiastical art has preceded the 
modern phenomena of ceremonialism. The lecture is evidently the work 
of a scholar and a man of taste ; and is compiled, as is stated in the pre- 
face, from the well-known works of Durandus, M. Didrou, and Mrs. 
Jamieson. A few simple, but very well executed engravings add to the 
interest of this treatise. Whilst written in a thoroughly High Church 
spirit, and containing some things with which we cannot sympathize, we 
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readily testify tothe general accuracy of the author’s statements, and the 
interesting form in which they are put. 

In remarkable contrast with the cheap and unpretending, but scholarly 
pamphlet of Mr. Browne, is the very handsome and pretentious volume 
of the Messrs. Audsley. The toned paper, bevelled and gilded cover, 
elegant type and showy illustrations of their ‘ Handbook,’ would have 
accorded with a more complete and learned treatment of the subject 
than will be found in this book. The authors are architects ; and their 
aim appears to be technical, and (lawfully enough) commercial. Some 
of the illustrations are good ; though apparently the subjects have been 
chosen chiefly on the ground of their suitableness for architectural 
decoration. The plate No. IV, which represents crosses of various 
forms executed in gold, strikes us as extremely tasteful. In the text, 
there are no signs of research; but the authorities which have been 
followed, though few, are of high reputation. 

Whilst the volume of Messrs. Audsley may be profitably consulted by 
the young church-architect, Mr. Browne’s lecture will be found more 
suitable for the purpose of the general reader. 

Mr. Thomson surveys the same attractive theme from another stand- 
point. Sympathizing in the necessity for the adoption of certain symbols, 
in the communication of ideas and the conservation of holy remem- 
brances, he has reviewed the question of Christian symbolism with much 
historical and critical insight. He devotes separate chapters to the 
treatment which religious art has given to the ‘ Cross’ and the ‘ Crown,’ 
to ‘the symbols of the Divine Persons,’ and the great teachers of huma- 
nity, and with less elaboration, has explained the symbolism of ecclesi- 
astical architecture and Christian worship. The student will find his 
most recondite knowledge of the subject refreshed and rendered syste- 
matic, and the tyro will easily learn all that he need know on the 
scientific and historical aspects of the subject from this most interesting 
treatise. To our mind, this yearning after symbolic and illustrative 
forms of unseen or half forgotten truth is no sign of the progress of this 
generation. If ignorance and indifference have to be coaxed into acti- 
vity by pictures, and men are crying out for signs of the invisible, for 
the voice of the ineffable, there is sore and sad indication of the feeble- 
ness of its mental grasp, the torpor of conscience, the smallness of faith. 
It is well to know all, even the length and breadth of this feebleness, 


and we heartily thank Mr. Thomson for his learned, candid, and ably 
written manual. 


The Life and Times of Viscount Palmerston, embracing the Diplo- 
matic and Domestic History of the British Empire during the 
last Half-century. By J. Ewine Ritcnte, Esq. The 
London Printing and Publishing Company, Limited. 
London & New York. 


The first ten parts of this historical biography are now before us. 
They amount to nothing less than a history of the last half century, 
abounding in graphic sketches of events, characters, measures, revolu- 
tions, wars, mutinies, and diplomacy, which stand in more or less remote 
proximity to the career of Lord Palmerston. We do not here attempt 
either to criticise or commend the details of this voluminous work. It 
is impossible to deny thé comprehensiveness of the plan, the vivacity of 
the style, and the attractiveness of the publication as a whole. It is 
enriched with copious extracts from the most brilliant writers of the last 
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half-century, and abounds in anecdote, clever portraiture, and liberal sen- 
timent. Each number is adorned with two engravings of distinguished 
statesmen. 


Old London. Papers read at the London Congress of the 
Archeological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland. 
July, 1866. London: John Murray. 


Archeology appeals to many human feelings and interests. First, to 
the instinctive desire which every thoughtful man feels to know all that 
may be known concerning the generations that have preceded us; next, 
it is an important auxiliary to history, and, therefore, to all the present 
and practical human interests that history subserves. There are also, as 
in his admirable sermon, Dean Stanley shows, certain moral and reli- 
gious uses, which thoughtful men will always make of the monuments of 
buried generations: and of all the fields of archwological enquiry in 
Ritalin, Landen is the amplest and richest. The papers read at the last 
Archeological Congress, naturally, therefore, attracted an unusual de- 
gree of attention. Seven of the principal of them are reprinted in this 
volume. How is it, however, that the very able paper of Dr. Guest on 
the Origin of London is not among them? Dean Stanley, we suppose, 
reserves his for the forthcoming volume. Mr. G. T. Clark expounds 
the Military Architecture of the Tower; Mr. George Gilbert Scott, 
the Chapter House of Westminster; Professor Westmacott, the Sculp- 
ture in Westminster Abbey; Mr. Edward Foss, the Legal History 
of Westminster Hall; Mr. Joseph Burtt, the public Record Office ; 
the Rev. J. R. Green, London and her election of Stephen; and 
Mr. George Scharf furnishes antiquarian and descriptive annotations, 
sometimes degenerating into a mere catalogue on the contents of the 
Royal Picture Galleries. Criticism of a volume full of antiquarian 
details is, of course, out of the question, and we have no space to 
cull from them. The papers, as might be expected, differ in value. 
Mr. Clark’s indicates a remarkable knowledge of Fortress-Architec- 
ture, and is sufficient to place him, in his department, on the high 
level which Professor Willis occupies in his. We scarcely see the 
relevancy to an Archeological Congress of Mr. Green’s purely histo- 
rical paper on Stephen. It is very able, and indicates historical faculty 
from which much may be expected, but it belongs to history rather than 
to archeology. Mr. Burtt’s paper on the Public Records is interesting 
from the novelty as well as the importance of the information it imparts. 
We hope, with Mr. A. J. B. Hope, that the publication of these papers 
will lay the foundations of an adequate modern work upon the topo- 
graphy and antiquities of our vast capital. 


Ireland and her Churches. By James Gopxtn. London: 
Chapman & Hall. 


If anything may be regarded as settled, it is that the settlement of 
Treland is on so long as the Protestant church remains esta- 
blished and endowed. Debating about the legitimacy of its traditional 
descent ; about the settlement at the Union; about the degree of its suc- 
cess or failure ; about the relation of the Irish to the English Establish- 
ment, are altogether beside the mark in the face of the anomalous and 
indisputable fact that the Episcopal church in Ireland is practically 
rejected and repudiated by the Irish population; facts such as for the 
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hundredth time Mr. Godkin has presented, constitute a scandal, reli- 
giously and politically, that has not its parallel in Europe ; and unless the 
past has deprived the present of all rights and of all liberty, come what 
may, it must be removed. Statesmen of all political parties and of all reli- 
gious beliefs have pronounced it utterly indefensible. The time for argu- 
ment has gone by ; but so long as statesmen stand helplessly in the pre- 
sence of an enormous wrong—which they have not the righteousness or 
courage to redress —the facts must be reiterated as Mr. Godkin reiterates 
them. The melancholy thing is that a book so big is demanded by them. 
Mr. Godkin has furnished a blue book for all who wish information on 
this sad national disgrace. Details of Irish sees and parishes are fully 
given. Dip where we may we cannot read without a blush. 

The real difficulty that stops the way is the appropriation of eccle- 
siastical revenues; but helplessly to stand still because of this is 
imbecility, not statesmanship. The equal endowment of all churches 
is re impossible. The Roman Catholics say they do not want it; 
and Protestant Episcopalians say they shall not have it ; while Protestant 
Nonconformists are not likely to consent to any fresh ecclesiastical en- 
dowments of any kind. About State education the sects fight as fiercely 
as about Establishments. The only practicable thing therefore is to 
secularize ecclesiastical revenues, and devote the money to the social 
improvement of Ireland. The land grievance is as serious as the Church 
grievance; why not employ the revenues of the Church in solving the 
difficulties of proprietorship and tenancy—in creating by the purchase 
and lease of lands, and by processes which it is the business of states- 
men to devise, the yeomanry that Ireland so imperatively requires ? This 
is assuredly what the matter must come to sooner or later, and we may as 
well look it at once fully in the face. The Episcopal Church can take 


- care of itself; the Roman Catholic Church does so; Nonconformist 


churches do so, and they thrive upon the process. Every Catholic 
nation in Europe has thus secularized Church property. Lord Derby has 
already done so once, by sweeping away half the Irish bishoprics; and 
as it seems likely, if Likewise do not speedily regain office, that his 
government will force upon us the five points of the Charter, and the 
severance of Church and State in England, let him take courage, and do 
his work first in Ireland. We will gladly give him a new lease of power, 
if he will boldly propose the abolition of this huge injustice. We hope 
soon to return to the subject of Mr. Godkin’s book. 


The Church and State Question, as settled by the Ministry of our 
Lord and of the Apostles. By Roserr Vavucuan, D.D. 
London: Jackson, Walford, and Hodder. 1867. 


Dr. Vaughan has produced another work of great and practical value. 
Having vindicated, in his own way, the wisdom and possibility of appeal 
to Holy Scripture for the determination of all theological and ecclesias- 
tical questions of grave import, he has now most successfully shown the 
bearing of the Old Testament, and of the teaching of our Lord and his 
Apostles, on the relations of the Church to the State. Never has the 
argument been stated with more conclusive force, with more judicial 
caution, or with greater simplicity. We greatly admire his masterly 

roof of the distinction between the Jewish synagogue and the theocratic 
Btate ; and of the fact, that the synagogue worship and not the temple 
service, the officers of the synagogue and not the Hebrew priests, 
formed the model and the nucleus of the Christian Church and ministry. 
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The implications involved in the very nature of faith, and in the spiritual 
willinghood, obedience, and activity of the Early Churches, are advanced, 
to show that nothing like the notion of compact between the temporal 
and spiritual powers was ever contemplated by our Lord or his Apostles. 
The effects of modern ecclesiastical tendencies upon the Church-and- 
State question are ably discussed, and wholesome truths are spoken, 
without bitterness or party feeling. Events hurry on faster than we can 
chronicle them. A few short years, and all tetas hein alliances between 
the Churches of Christ and the secular power will be abandoned with 
scorn, and condemned without mercy. This timely utterance of the 
distinguished author of the ‘ Revolutions in English History’ will help 
on this greatest of all social and religious revolutions. 


Wages and Earnings of the Working-Classes. With some facts 
illustrative of their economic condition, drawn from 
authentic and official sources, in a report to Michael 
Bass, Esq., M.P. By Leone Levi, F.S.8., F.S.A. John 
Murray. 


To ascertain the economic condition of that large majority of our 
fellow-countrymen who mainly live by wages, and are in ordinary phrase 
called the working-classes, must always be a matter of great interest and 
importance. How far their earnings enable them to obtain the prime 
necessaries of life, and whether they reach a somewhat higher range and 
give many of its comforts and even some of its luxuries, are questions well 
worthy all the information we can gain in answer to them. This elaborate 
report, drawn up by Professor Levi, contains an amount of information 
as to the earnings of labour, which we believe can be nowhere else 
obtained in so easy and compendious a form. The first impression gained 
by a study of these estimates will perhaps be, that great and anomalous 
inequalities exist in the rates of wages received by persons employed in 
different branches of industry. A fuller acquaintance with the matter, 
will generally correct this superficial impression, and it will be found that 
great uniform laws govern the payment of labour, and have a constant 
tendency to equalize the rate of remuneration, conditions, of course, being 
the same. Sometimes, indeed, unjust restrictions produce anomalies, 
and sometimes, perhaps, powerful combinations may, at least for a time, 
affect the rates of payment. The restrictions ought, if possible, to be 
removed. The combinations are doubtless best left to work out their 
natural results, which are often beneficial, and when injurious soon 
become weak and reach the limit of their power. We are inclined to 
think that the injurious effects of trades-unions have been greatly 
exaggerated of late, and we are by no means apprehensive that their 
existence threatens the prosperity of our country. To those who may be 
nervous on the matter, and regard English working-men as simply unrea- 
sonable beings, who are anxious to screw out of their masters the largest 
present payment for their labour, careless of ultimate consequences, we 
commend a careful examination of the statement contained in the intro- 
duction, as to the Nottingham board of arbitration in the hosiery trade, 
which has been voluntarily adopted by masters and men. We regard 
this as one of the most promising and encouraging symptoms that has 
come under our notice, and we heartily wish that the steady and gradual 
rise of wages often alluded to in Professor Levi's report may continue, 
until our wage-earning classes reach a still higer standard of comfort and 
enjoyment. 
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A History of Banks for Savings in Great Britain and Ireland, 
including a full account of the Origin and Progress of 
Mr. Gladstone’s Financial Measures for Post Office Banks, 
Government Annuities, and Government Life Assurance. By 
Lewsys, author of ‘Her Majesty’s Mails.’ Lon- 
don: Sampson Low & Co. 


Mr. Lewins’ title-page is almost a sufficient description of the contents 
of his book. It is a careful, business-like, and intelligent narrative of 
the Origin and Progress of Savings Banks. There is less of romance 
connected with ps history, than with the history of the post office. 
Mr. Lewins, however, devotes a chapter to savings bank frauds, in which 
the particulars of instances of this form of crime, both in bygone and 
recent days, are succinctly given. Mr. Lewins’ forte, however, does not 
lie in pictorial delineations, but in bringing together facts and figures. 
His book will claim a place among works of reference on the shelf of the 
social economist. In its criticisms and suggestions it is fully abreast of 
the most advanced views, and renders a just tribute of praise to the 
statesmanlike conceptions and measures of Mr. Gladstone in connection 
with Government and Post Office Savings Banks. 


Debrett’s Lilustrated Peerage, Baronetage, Knightage, and House 
of Commons. 1867. London: Dean & Son. 


When an annual Directory has lived through a century, little need be 
either said in description or in commendation of it. Debrett’s volume is 
the secular Bible of the upper classes, as indispensable in the aristocratic 
library as is the ‘ Post Office Directory’ in the merchant’s counting- 
house. The editors, however, do not presume upon their established 
reputation. Every year witnesses some improvement,—in this instance, 
some valuable additions, such as a list of the family names of peers, bio- 
graphical notices of the last possessor of each title, biographical notices 
of the members of Convocation (but why not also of the Congregational 
Union, and the Wesleyan conference?) the addresses of the sons and 
daughters of peers, and many other matters important or convenient for 
the haut monde, and those who are interested in them. 


POETRY, FICTION, AND BELLES LETTRES. 


The Gay Science. By E.8. Datxas. London: Chapman and 
Hall. 1867. 

There are some trees which flower only once in a space of years, 
but by great assimilative power, they make much wood, of compact 
firm fibre, useful for many urgent purposes of life. Carlyle has said 
that there must be something beautiful at the inner heart of the earth, 
when it sends up flowers so unspeakably lovely. But these trees excite 
in us not so much the sense of beauty as the idea of strength, and of 
gradually developed resources. Mr. Dallas’s ‘Gay Science,’ strikes us 
as being such a tree among books. It is thoughtful, systematic, and 
clear, bearing conclusive evidence of large reading—for the most part 
patiently mastered, and, of a rare assimilative faculty. All varieties of 
thought and opinion are readily moulded into available forms for aidin, 
a thoroughly independent course, which is followed with such dash an 
boldness, that those who have been enlisted to aid, look only too like 
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the slaves which the Roman conquerors chained to their chariot wheels. 
In this, Mr. Dallas sometimes reminds us of his master, Sir William 
Hamilton, and a little also of the late Dr. Whewell. There are large 
reaches of thought in the ‘Gay Science ;’ but it is thought which always 
moves on a somewhat level logical plane—moves on it so persistently, 
indeed, that there seems here and * an implicit denial of any other 
method of reaching truth. Mr. Dallas’s compact logic is thus often 
unsatisfactory, not so.much through positive defect as negative narrow- 
ness. Though we disagree with him in his leading idea, we are 
often constrained to admire his method, and, yet more, his own un- 
faltering faith in it. There is a rigid completeness, an unbending exact- 
ness about the book which, though we cannot help feeling that it detracts 
from the work, as a whole, adds very much to the value of its separate 
parts. The chapters on ‘Imagination’ and the ‘Hidden Soul’ are 
excellent psychological studies, and, we think, have more value as 
such than they have in relation to Mr. Dallas’s main thesis. And 
for this reason :— they are chiefly of value as showing the very impossi- 
bility of an exact science of criticism, as Mr. Dallas understands it ; and 
they suggest a difficulty which the author should, in our opinion, have 
dealt with at the very outset. The first step on the way to an exact 
science of criticism is, to do for esthetics very much what Hamilton 
did for metaphysics, in the clear line of distinction he drew between the 
knowable and the unknowable. We must, on plain and sufficient 
grounds, distinguish between those elements in art which can be made 
subject of intellectual elaboration, and those again which no intellectual 
subtlety can grasp, analyse, or explain. In a broad way, it may be said 
that all that pertains to the technical detail of an art—in painting, the 
drawing and colouring—in poetry, the structure of verse, the imagery, 
and rhythm—belongs to the former; but the indescribable witchery, the 
grace, the charm of suggestion, by which they really become art, is 
something wholly different, and may exist in high measure where the 
other qualities are deficient, or may be absent where they are present 
in perfection. What can be elaborated in the intellect can be made 
subject of rule, and can be taught the same as any other craft ; but, as 
Goethe says, ‘ only a portion of art can be taught; the artist needs the 
‘whole.’ All schools of taste (academies, Mr. Matthew Arnold notwitb- 
standing) have, in one way or other, agreed on certain conventional prin- 
ciples, and have tended to ignore the essential elements. The dilettanti 
of the Café de Procope soon measured Shakspeare’s merits, and declared 
him a savage ; the Edinburgh reviewers have stamped their own memories 
with disgrace, because of their virulent condemnation of Wordsworth ; 
while the wits at the Rambouillet fell asleep as poor, proud St. Pierre 
read his ‘Paul and Virginia.’ All systematic criticism which does not 
—— by raising this distinction and illuminating it, is merely mis- 
eading. 

It strikes us as being a serious omission on Mr. Dallas’s part, that he 
has not set out by clearly drawing this line of distinction for us. Hence, 
notwithstanding his recognition of the recondite elements in art, his 
method is so stringently logical, as to be unrelieved by any of that 
sympathy which we conceive to be quite as essential to the critic as to 
the artist; and by the exercise of which, indeed, the critic himself 
becomes a sort of artist. It is this element in M. Sainte Beuve which 
has given him such pre-eminence, and we could not quote a more con- 
clusive proof of our statement, than Mr. Dallas’s sneer at that trul 
great man—(Vol. i., p. 66). Clear pervasive sympathy, we hold, wit 
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M. Sainte Beuve, is necessary to faithful judgments; for without it 
there can be none of that penetrative insight, which can be gained 
only by slipping freely into another’s standpoint. It is the want of this 
sympathy, on Mr. Dallas’s part, which led us to choose the figure we 
re in the first sentence; for sympathy is that element which gives 
genial relief, and free emotional movement. 

It is to this defect of sympathy, too, that we must trace those harsh 
judgments which have enabled Mr. Dallas’s hostile critics to make so 
many points against him. For ourselves, we must confess that, re- 
membering the rather unceremonious way in which he nudges Hegel 
aside (Vol.i., p. 30) ; the rude push he gives to the gentle Schiller (Vol. i., 
p- 157) ; the coldly qualified judgment he pronounces on Schelling ; his 
sneer at Sainte pe and his verdict on the great Jean Paul—re- 
membering all this, we were disposed to rejoice rather than regret that 
he had wholly ignored Laprade, and M. Jouffroy’s masterly work—the 
‘ Cours d’Esthetique; and had quietly passed over Vischer without notice. 
And no doubt this feeling would, to some extent, be shared by the 
majority of that class of readers, whose suffrage and regard Mr. Dallas is 
most desirous to win. Who, that knows Jean Paul—surely ‘one of the 
‘ wealthy men, who care not how they give’—would not feel hurt to 
hear anything he ever wrote spoken of as ‘tall talk.’ And yet Mr. 
Dallas so characterises (Vol. i., p. 192) what we had before regarded as 
one of the deepest glances ever cast into the perplexing mystery of the 
imagination. But we cannot but — it as strange that Mr. Dallas, 
with his sense and shrewdness, should have fixed on that peceant speci- 
men, when there is so much in the good Jean Paul that is plain enough, 
and that bears with surprising directness on the central principle of the 
‘Gay Science.’ Thus Jean Paul writes in Levana—that treasure-house 
of wisdom and practical suggestion, of which it is much to be regretted 
that we have, as yet, no English translation :— 

‘Cheerfulness or joyous satisfaction is the heaven under which every- 
‘ thing, saving only poison, flourishes. But let not this be confounded 
‘with pleasure. very pleasure, let it be even a refined one, such as is 
‘ felt in the study of a work of art, gives a man a selfish mien, and draws 
‘him away from sympathy ; and hence, though it is a condition of neces- 
‘ sity, it is not a condition of virtue. Animals have pleasures ; only men 
* can be cheerful. The Christian heaven, too, promises no pleasure like 
‘the Turkish, . . . . If pleasure be a self-consuming rocket, cheer- 
‘fulness is a fixed light-star—an object which, unlike pleasure, is not 
‘ worn away by use or continuance, but ever receives from it new birth.’ 

And to this same defect in poetic sympathy we must trace the want 
of power to interpret generously on the high levels of original thought. 
It is surely too late in the day to characterise Hegel’s esthetics as Mr. 
Dallas does. It is not very refreshing to those who have dipt into the 
isthetiks and the Philosophie der Geschichte to be told that the special 
mark of Hegel's Esthetics is, that he sets out by declaring art to be 
the manifestation of the absolute idea; for they know that Hegel’s idea 
of art was that it was that form of the social impulse, under which the 
idea of sacrifice to the Whole was carried farthest into the realms of the 
concrete and sensuous. Then, with respect to the Spiel-trieb of Schiller. 
It is scarcely right to completely disconnect it, as Mr. Dallas does, 
from the earnestness which Schiller always regarded as its necessary 
foundation and groundwork. Over and over again Schiller emphatically 
repeats the thought that that is the highest form of activity, which, 
without ceasing to be earnest, becomes expression which clearly 
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-supposes elements prior to that of play, and having the possibility of 
Satter art independently of the last-named, super-added element. 
Mr. Dallas, in short, rides his theory to death in such a manner as 
wholly relieves the term pleasure from its fixed and ordinary meaning. 
Supposing that we had even come predisposed to accept Mr. Dallas’s 
views, we cannot help thinking that the straits to which he is put, to 
make his definition cover all the facts, would have warned us off from 
his companionship. A man can scarcely have a good case, when he is 
compelled to play with the chief terms in a definition, and to toss 
them from right to left, like shuttlecocks, till they lose their original 
form, and might actually stand for their opposites. Mr. Dallas admits 
that the word pleasure has a ‘bad odour;’ and, therefore, he proceeds to 
refine and fence and guard it, till it may be taken to cover any mental 
phenomenon whatever. Thus, at Vol.i., p. 118, he tells us that pleasure 
must not be immoral ; and again, at Vol. ii., p. 45, that it is identified with 
melancholy or sadness. On sucha system it would, indeed, be hard to 
find any mood or mental condition with which pleasure could not be 
made commensurate. 
But even admitting for the moment that Mr. Dallas is correct so far 
as theory is concerned, we should still have to urge a sad defect in his 
illustration of it, and to mark many ominous omissions. There is, for 
instance, one very great work of art, which Mr. Dallas has apparently 
forgotten, although it is the source to which much of the highest art 
must be directly traced, and to which all genuine modern art turns itself, 
as the sun-flower to the sun. We refer, of course, to the Sacred 
Scriptures. It is with all reverence that we name them here, though 
we are convinced that, in the present chaos of opinion, when science, 
with its bold front, intrudes so freely into spheres however elevated and 
sacred, it would materially raise our conceptions of the Bible, if we 
sometimes viewed it simply as art, and weighed its wondrous merit in 
that respect with other great works. And whatever notions a man 
might hold as to inspiration, one thing would certainly become more and 
more clear to him, and astonish him the more the deeper he saw into the 
matter, and that is the perfect suspension of individual judgment on the 
writers’ parts, and the determination to let all the moral and spiritual 
lessons evolve themselves from the stern truth of the delineation. The 
Old Testament writings and the Gospels are, in this highest sense, as 
Isaac Taylor well says, of the very essence of art; and hence the absolute 
simplicity, the admirable humanity, the essential lastingness of the 
record. Here are no dins, doubtful hieroglyphics, but photographs from 
living human hearts. And a point of vast importance and all in favour 
of the Hebrew Scriptures, emerges from the fact which Isaac Taylor 
dwells upon, that they do not idealize individualmen. They are, above 
all things, ¢rue in spirit and in aim. In the measure you idealize, 
you interject some special form of opinion, or idea, or taste—purely an 
arbitrary element, which hangs heavily around what Carlyle would call 
the Believable—the purely human, which in all periods is the same 
essentially. Ideals differ, but the simple truth of humanity remains; 
and the David of Scripture is king over the empire of human hearts, 
because he is no shadow or phantom of the imagination, but a real man, 
whose failings, under God’s providence, were made means for the 
development of the higher nature. The most superficial consideration of 
this matter would have got rid of the difficulty sometimes felt, on account 
of the fact that the Old Testament often relates things that could not be 
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sanctioned by a just and pure God, and that yet are accompanied with no 
formal condemnation. Their condemnation is the truth wrapt up in the 
laws God has set to regulate man’s doings in this world—especially in the 
moral truth, that evil is at last thrown out and defeated, and that the good 
alone is or can be ultimately the victor. This is the lesson we are taught 
by the life of Solomon, the trial of Job, and the fall of Ahab ; and in no 
other work of art is it shown with such dramatic clearness and condensed 
simplicity. In this respect, as well as others, the Bible is the Book. We 
do not think Mr. Dallas, who has such appreciation of Greek creation, and 
such insight into the secret of its hold upon later civilization, would seek 
to set these oldest and most wonderful creations outside the sphere of art. 
Then we musturge the question, What was their object? and for Mr. Dallas 
we answer, that it certainly was not pleasure, but what comes nearer to 
the abstract purpose of art than that of any other work—the harmonious 
development of man’s nature by the indirect ministration of impulses to 
what was loftiest and truest. 

But if it seems that we are taking an undue advantage of Mr. Dallas, 
in urging upon his attention this unwelcome instance, then—N ot to speak 
of the Hebrew Scriptures, we have only to refer to a whole library of 
art, of which Dante and Milton are the fathers, to prove the inadequacy 
of Mr. Dallas’s definition. ‘he object of Dante’s ‘Inferno’ was surely 
not pleasure; else, it was of a most degrading kind. Pleasure in 
gloating over the cruel tortures of others; how could art, or anything 
else, ever sanctify that, save to a low nature, lost wholly to the loftier 
emotions which vibrating from the tense strings of the poet’s lyre in the 
‘Inferno,’ sound thence into the upper heaven, and bring down to him 
the most precious aid and oudunas? If the end of the ‘Inferno’ is 
pleasure, then we hold it was an immoral, because essentially a cruel and 
selfish pleasure. Mr. Dallas is thus pinned between the horns of a 
dilemma. 

Indeed, under the rinciples laid down by Mr. Dallas, we do not see how 
anything distinctively Christian in art is possible at all. Mr. Dallas may, 
of course, show his skill in analyzing the loftiest Christian motives into 
other forms of the search for pleasure ; but this will certainly not satisfy 
the uncorrupted common sense of ingenuous men and women. The 
secret of most of Mr. Dallas’s mistakes and omissions is that, like 
Lessing, he concerns himself entirely with form, and then generalises 
from certain facts of form a definition to cover the essential elements of 
art. Though we deem his definition incomplete, yet we can recommend 
his book, as being the outcome of a strong, resolute, unflinching mind, 
contact with which will certainly stimulate to thought,—perhaps the best 
effect any book can have. : 


Hesperidum Susurri. Sublegerunt T. F. B. Brapy, A.M. ; R. Y. 
A.B., M.C. A.B. London: Rivington. 


Greek education provided music for the mind, and gymnastics for 
the body. Both elements were promoted by public recognition and 
encouragement. At their games the athletes tested the strength of 
their brawny arms and the nimbleness of their well-knit limbs; and at 
their festivals, the poets measured their mental forces. Modern times 
have retained some traces of this ancient system, though in a fragmentary 
form. Our great universities have their boat-races and cricket-matches 
for the muscular; their periodic essays for the lovers of prose, and their 
poetic compositions for the friends of the muses. Of the latter we have 
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long had our Anthologia Oxonienses, Arundines Cami, and Sabrine 
Corolla. In addition to these, there have recently appeared ‘ Muse,’ 
‘Fasciculi,’ ‘Silvule,’ &c. And now Dublin oul across the channel 
its ‘Susurri.’ We fancy it is almost as difficult to find a suitable 
designation for poetic effusions at the present day, as it is for novels. 
The difficulty compelled the authors of the present booklet to look 
about them. They wanted a title that would signify that the contents 
were Greek and Latin verses ; and, moreover, that they were written by 
the sons of Erin. In selecting the present, viz., ‘ Whispers of the Hes- 
erides,’ they have adopted the romance that the sister isle is still the 
eri of these sister nymphs of the West, which we hold to be very 
doubtful, unless they hore parted company with the ‘ golden tree.’ 
Our authors represent themselves as having silently stolen into the 
ancient wood of Erin, and there to have heard, not the regular song of 
the sisters, but faint whispers ; which they have endeavoured to repro- 
duce, duly apologizing for human rashness in divulging secrets of the 
gods. As even the most divine things suffer in passing through human 
channels, these reproductions are not without their defects. We have 
noticed several errors of accentuation, which are not corrected in the 
errata, and yet cannot be laid tothe printer’s charge. In some instances 
there is a considerable inattention to the proper use of the tenses, 
especially the imperative of the aorist and present tense. The careful 
reader will also detect occasional confusion of Homeric and Attic usage, 
e.g. p. 39, Smws Brarroev, where BAdmrev means to hurt, which any 
ordinary lexicon would designate as Post-Homeric; the Homeric sense 
being ‘to disable, impede.’ In their rendering of Hood’s ‘ Bridge of 
Sighs,’ one of the most ambitious of their attempts, there are some 
expressions which decidedly mar the composition, e.g. ovveidds mordv 
tBeifev, which is not Greek. Some of the Latin pieces are decidedly tame 
and monotonous; and’ in one of the best, the ‘Coquette,’ p. 100, the 
line, ‘ Nam (suetum’st risus), irritus iste dolus,’ is decidedly clumsy and 
jarring. Still, there are many pieces very elegantly and cleverl 
executed; and although the authors do not court comparison wit 
kindred productions, they need not blush at the result. A little 
attention to Horace’s injunction, ‘nocturna versate manu, versate 
diurna,’ would suffice to remove the blemishes. The following, in our 
opinion, are excellent specimens of original and scholarly rendering, 
p- 26, the touching appeal of (none to Mother Ida, beginning ‘O 
mother Ida, many-fountained Ida,’ &c. from Tennyson :— 
nvide Tu Tay TodvTibaxa Baotpa, 
parep, Ta maviorara KAvbi pev, “Ida. 
nvide pev TO kadpa, 
of dxpides ovyavr’, ixedos Govy’ 
caipos ef’ aivacia, ovyay 8 dxera 
Ta pdda vever epacde, kai d BouBeioa pediooa 
Aevkolow evevdet, 5’ ovx evder avia. 
doce Seddxpuvrat, pay Edkos, 
bn’ €pwros, tm 8 Supara vapky, 
also, ‘The learned Woman,’ by Pope, p. 94, beginning, ‘In beauty and 
‘ wit,’ 
Forma floscule virginum et lepore 
Nemo non tibi ad hue puellularum 
Assurget; tamen eruditulorum 
Sunt qui in literulis ferant moleste 
Femellae tibi cedere eruditos, &c. 
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to which we would add ‘ Auburn,’ ‘ Say, Father Thames,’ ‘ The Rivulet,’ 
‘Beggar Maid,’ and ‘ Bridge of Sighs.” No doubt, in order to acquire a 
mastery over these two ancient languages, a translation of their grandest 
specimens into our own is insufficient. To study them fruitfully, and 
as they deserve, the process must be reversed. And as long as this 
practice can be advocated in prose, it will hold good in poetry; for 
— compositions are as natural and proper a result of the perusal of 

omer and Horace, as prose composition, of the study of Plato and 
Cicero. For acquiring elegance of style, rarity, and versatility of action, 
and for catching the soul and spirit of the original, poetry has a decided 
advantage over prose. It is by this alone that we can arrive at the 
nicer shades of meaning, and nowhere else can the difference between 
ancient and modern forms of thought be so clearly and strikingly 
perceived. To all who are fond of such exercises, we heartily recommend 
this little volume, which contains many familiar English pieces, most 
excellently and cleverly executed. It will amply repay a careful 
perusal. 


Aristophanes : The Acharnians and Knights. Edited by W.C. 
Green, M.A. London: Rivingtons. 


This is the second volume of one of the several series of classical 
authors simultaneously issuing from the press. It contains two of the 
best plays of that conservative Pantagruelist, Aristophanes; a most 
fruitful fabricator of allegorical caricatures, and an inveterate pro- 
pagator of wild buffoonery and unprincipled sarcasm. He hated all 
change, whether in politics, philosophy, or religion. He was, therefore, 
a fierce antagonist of the sophists, the demagogues, and heretics of his 
day, and a sworn foe to the policy introduced by Pericles, and the 
radical changes originating with him. Aristophanes directed all his 
energies to restore a system represented by Cimon and Aristides, which 
approximated in many of its main features the present English P reg of 
Colonial self-government and non-intervention in continental affairs. It 
was with this view that the ‘Acharnians’ was composed and exhibited. 
In the next year it was followed by the ‘ Knights’—generally regarded as 
the most famous play of Aristophanes—whose object was the overthrow 
of Cleon—the leader of the Ultra war-party at Athens, and of the new 
hegemony—who at that time, greatly strengthened by his undeserved 
success at Sphacteria in the preceding year, opposed with all his influence 
the proposals of the Lacedemonians for an equitable arrangement of 
the terms of peace. Comedy in the time of Aristophanes was the free 

ress of Athens. It forms a contemporary commentary on Athenian 
ife in all its ramifications. Noone, therefore, can form a correct esti- 
mate of men and morals, of the state of political parties and philosophical 
sects, without making himself acquainted with the comedies of Aristo- 
phanes. He was, moreover, a complete master of the Attic dialect, and 
in his hands this wonderful instrument of thought was in many respects 
greatly perfected. The present volume of the ‘Catena Classicorum’ is 
similar to the preceding as to plan, and as to execution it is equally 
meritorious. The only difference consists in the natural assumption that 
the reader is already acquainted with the tragedians, and possesses a 
fair amount of knowledge; consequently, several more rudimentar 
points discussed in the previous volume are passed over in this. Wit 
the labours of scholiasts. illustrations from comic writers, and the con- 
tributions of previous editors ready at hand, it would have = easier 
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for the author to have overloaded his pages with a formidable display of 
learning, than to make a wise and useful selection out of a huge and ill- 
digested mass. The notes are less profuse than Mitchel, or even Cookeley, 
but are more accurate and pertinent. They are critical, grammatical, 
and historical, with frequently a happy rendering of difficult passages, 
which serves both as a help anda model. They manifest an admirable 
combination of brevity and utility. 


On the Study of Celtic Literature. By Marrnew ARwno.p. 
London: Smith, Elder & Co. 


As a matter of mere literary epicureanism, a book of Mr. Arnold’s is 
a great enjoyment. There isa about his thoughts, a refine- 
ment about his style, and a gentlemanly, high-toned urbanity in his 
feeling, that produce a very pleasant and récherché sensation, although 
sometimes a little more robustness and raciness might be desirable. The 
present volume is areprint of Four Lectures, delivered by him as Pro- 
fessor of Poetry at Oxford, and published in the ‘Cornhill Magazine,’ 
which attracted in the latter much attention and contemporary criticism. 
Especially did The Times, in its rough trenchant way, fall foul of him, 
and manifestly without troubling itself to understand the drift of his 
advocacy, pronounces his lectures ‘arrant nonsense,’ somewhat coarsely 
characterizing Mr. Arnold as ‘a sentimentalist, who talks nonsense about 
‘ the children of Taliesin and Ossian, and whose dainty taste requires 
‘ something more flimsy than the strong sense and sturdy morality of his 
‘ fellow Englishmen.’ Mr. Arnold is a scholar and a man of fine literary 
taste, and with tne unfortunate proclivities of his genus, he felt a great 
admiration for Celtic literature, and a corresponding regret for the in- 
difference of goverment to its uncollected treasures, and for the sordid 
appraising of men like Lord Ashburnham. He appreciated the im- 
portant element contributed by the Celt, not only to our national lite- 
rature, but to our national character, and ventured to recommend the 
establishment of a professorship of Celtic literature in the University of 
Oxford. By some obtuse process, The Times understood it, connecting 
this with the presence of Mr. Arnold at the Eisteddfod, as an argument 
for maintaining the use of the Welsh language in the principality to the 
discouragement of the Engiish; and this was a sufficient text for two 
elaborate Corinthian articles, proving that ‘the Welsh language is the 
‘curse of Wales.’ Mr. Arnold, we need hardly say, holds pretty much 
the same opinion, and speaks of preserving and honouring Welsh litera- 
ture as a subscriber to the ‘Early English Text Society’ might speak of 
early English literature. 

r. Arnold’s lectures are not merely a protest against our English 
indifference or hostility to our Celtic fellow-countrymen, which prac- 
tically produces so much social mischief; but they are an elaborate and 
learned exposition of the important elements which the Celt contributes 
to our national character. Mr. Arnold, indeed, analyses in a subtle and 
masterly way the ‘‘lrue Born Englishman,’ which De Foe sung. The 
way in which Mr. Arnold traces these elements in national art, litera- 
ture, and life, is not only very skilful and surpassingly beautiful, but it 
is a lay sermon of high and important moral urgency. The literary 
beauty of Mr. Arnold’s book will place it among the classics of our 
generation. While we are instructed by his philosophy, we are charmed 
by his exquisite prose. Lectures such as these enter vitally and in the 
most wholesome way into educational influences of a nation’s life. 
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The Village on the Cliff. By the Author of ‘The Story of 
Elizabeth.’ London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 


It is difficult to analyze the charm that distinguishes a book like this 
from a mere clever story : it is like the individuality of the human face, 
which consists in subtle combinations of common features, and in a quick, 
sensitive, mobile expression, which plays upon them like sunlight, and 
softens them like an atmosphere. Tis charm Miss Thackeray exerts. 
Her originality is not the dition individuality of Miss Bronté, nor the 
broad, masterly, Shakspearian fulness of George Eliot ; it is quiet, refined, 
unobtrusive ; it insinuates rather than obtrudes itself. It reminds us of 
many writers, but it asserts an individuality of its own. It has nothing 
in common with the sensational school; the plot is of the slightest, the 
situations the most ordinary. It is not enough to say that the workman- 
ship is very careful, the mosaic artistically arranged, the pre-Raphaelite 
touches most sedulously put in; nor is it enough to say that its tone is 

ure, igs dialogue and moralizings thoughtful, nor that its conception is 
ull of high purpose and wise philosophy ; there is a combination of these 
and of other qualities which mark out the authoress for as distinct a niche 
in the literature of fiction as that which her father occupies. She has 
manifestly been moulded by the influences of his peculiar genius, but the 
quality and power of her own are different; her vein is not satirical, 
but sympathetic ; she does not so much hold up vice to scorn as virtue to 
imitation: a creation like Becky were utterly impossible to her. Another 
thing that distinguishes her from mere tellers of stories is the underlying 
ethical groundwork of all that she writes, of which incident is the 
mere embroidery ; without anything like preaching or epigram making, 
but in the simplest and most natural way, everything serves her for a 
text, and her pages are rich with wise, wholesome, and interesting moral- 
izings. A more skilful accompaniment to a very simple melody has 
rarely been achieved. Her mood is quiet and reflective, almost senti- 
mental, but in a very healthy way. The sad aspects of life, not the 
tragic, are exhibited, and these hopefully and bravely, chiefly as illus- 
trating the struggle between outward circumstances and individual 
character. Three distinct types of this are presented: the little heroine, 
Miss George, a governess, not unkindly treated, but yearning for more 
than professional esteem and polite sympathy; the imperial Reine, 
doomed to keep cows and to consort with cowkeepers; and Fontaine, 
the worthy little maire, fussy, self-important, and kindly, whom Reine has 
refused, and whom, in her despair, Miss George marries, but only to learn 
how worthy he is of her esteem, if not her love. Dick is common-place 
enough, but we like him, as we do many common-place people. Miss 
Thackeray has shown her artistic skill in nothing more than in avoiding 
exaggeration and throwing interest round common-place people, unless 
indeed it be in the harmonious combination of diverse qualities as in 
Reine and the little maire. 

The descriptions of Norman scenery are very skilful, and are artisti- 
cally harmonized with the various incidents of the story, often, like 
dumb instinctive nature herself, giving premonitions of what is coming. 
In refined drawing and subtile colouring, in her delicate sympathies 
with the lights and shades of feelings that often underlie an ordinary 
current of events, in fine contrasts of character and life, and in Watteau- 
like delineations of both, Miss Thackeray has no superior among the 
sisters of her craft. She is too thorough an artist to discontinue the 
conscientious toil which she has bestowed upon the two works she has 
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published ; and the great reputation which those two short stories have 
won for her must show her its value. We can therefore only predict 
for her a career of honour and usefulness, possibly a name that may 
endure long after her generation. 


Mr. Wynuard’s Ward. By Hotme Lez. 2 vols. London: 
Smith, Elder & Co. 


The thoroughly genuine and unconventional qualities of Holme Lee 
make themselves felt by all her readers, and give a charm to her books, 
to which we willingly surrender ourselves. Many novels of greater 
originality, passion, and power, fail to give us equal satisfaction. We 
feel that she is a diligent and observant student of nature and of life, 
and that she purposes not to devise tragic possibilities that may astonish 
us, but to narrate every-day experiences that may instruct and charm 
us; at the same time she knows that this can be done only by an 
accomplished artist, and she has manifestly bestowed much study upon 
the best models of artistic presentation. She is scrupulously careful 
and delicate in the selection of her language, and in the putting in of the 
finer lights and shades of her pictures. Mr. Wynyard’s Ward is an 
admirably conceived character. The daughter of a homely farmer, and 
heiress to £70,000, she is required by her father’s will to leave her 
widowed mother, and become a resident in the house of a neighbouring 
squire, Mr. Wynyard, who is appointed her guardian. The spécialité of 
the portraiture is in the skilful delineation of these somewhat incon- 
gruous influences of higher and lower life, and of their combined effect 
upon Penelope’s fine character, who, while susceptible of the one, is yet 
true to the other. Mrs. Croft is a good mother, with ideas limited to 
her station, a homely, affectionate, but somewhat weak and blundering 
woman; her motherly affections, however, carry her triumphant] 
through every difficulty. Mrs. Lister is a beautiful portrait of a refined, 
intelligent, generous woman, the wife of a man very inferior to her, and 
doomed to the sorrows of adverse fortune. Mr. Tindal, with dark sus- 
picions connected with his brother’s murder hanging round him, is finely 
conceived, and the social and personal effects of these suspicions upon 
his feeling and character, are very skilfully exhibited. The position and 
characters somewhat resemble those of Jane Eyre. Penelope is, how- 
ever, more refined, tractable, and loveable than Jane, and Mr. Tindal is 
less gloomy, fitful, and passionate than Mr. Rochester. The excellency 
of a story, however, consists not in separate studies, but in the artistic 
combination and filling in of the whole, and in this, Holme Lee has shown 
herself a true artist. e especially commend to the admiration of our 
readers, the simple, cuniinnl and exquisite English of her style. 


Alec’s Bride. By the Author of ‘St. Olaves,’ ‘ Janita’s Cross,’ &e. 
3 vols. London: Hurst and Blackett. 


In the hot dusty world of modern novel writing, a book like this is as 
grateful as a fenny pool in a July afternoon. Its world is a miniature 
one, bound by the precincts of Ulphusby Cathedral close. In its seques- 
tered quietness, we hear of a great world outside, of Canada, London, 
and Frankfort, and two or three travellers arrive from these appalling 

laces; but our own untravelled selves, like village boys round her 
Sisiesiy’s mail in the olden times, look on with a wonder, which is 
almost awe, at the lion of a guard, who has really seen London 
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The characters are as limited as the stage, and are almost all clerical, 
if not in the first set in the second degree; Dr. Montagu and Mr. 
Fabian being really in orders, all the rest being either daughters, 
or nieces, or sisters of clergymen. It is wonderful what an atmo- 
yg of cathedral quiet is diffused over this novel—how far from 
the rapid passionate world we are removed; and if, as we sometimes 
feel, the story lacks movement, and lingers lazily in moralizings and 
imaginings, how could it do otherwise if it were not to be utterly 
incongruous? It ripples gently, murmuringly along ,like a stream 
through a somewhat monotonous meadow, staying every now and 
then to eddy round some tuft of watercresses or buttercups. The 
characters are clearly conceived, finely discriminated, and well sustained. 
Dr. Montagu is the type of a cathedral dignitary, taking the duties of 
life easily, and its enjoyments lovingly, doing little good, but neither 
doing much harm. Aunt Phillis is a loving, motherly, unselfish old maiden 
aunt, a universal benediction, and what is more, a universal benefaction ; 
one of those people, whose cheery unconscious goodness redeems human 
life from selfishness and censoriousness. oda is a charming English 
girl, full of vivacity, affectionateness, and sauciness; and Alec is of 
course a young man of corresponding excellence, generous, high spirited, 
and clever. Marian is a fine pendant to Roda; an incarnation of gentle 
conscientious duty and patience. Poor unhappy Avery is a sad but 
truthful foil to Alec. Certain shadowy personages, skilfully sketched in, 
complete a very charming picture. Ritualism, Evangelicalism, and Non- 
conformity, are incidentally discussed; all of them with keen perception 
and generous feeling. The style is good and graceful, and the tone pure 
and gentle. A little more incident in the story, and a little more 
rapidity of movement, would have improved what is nevertheless a very 
charming novel. 


Dealings with the Fairies, ‘ Where more is meant than meets the 
Ear. By Macponatp. London: Alexander 
Strahan. 


It would be a pleasant task to try and teaeh in homely prose the 
lessons which Mr. Macdonald has clothed in this gorgeous, grotesque, 
fantastic dress. These vivid parables of the great things of the moral 
world, adapted for the weird and wild imagination of childhood, before 
it has learned the agonies of improbability, or knows how to separate 
the natural from the supernatural, are worthy of the subtle and potent 
pen of the author. He has succeeded in effecting a glorious ‘ Mitchin- 
malico,’ a daring commingling of the two worlds of Fancy and Fact, and 
in leaving some healthy, wise, elevated impression on the minds of his 
youthful readers. Arthur Hughes has illustrated the fairy tales with 
much skill; and the charming little volume, if it did not make us wish to 
be young again, did more, for while we were reading, so great was the 
magic of the enchanter’s wand, we became young once more, and clapped 
our venerable hands over the tears of the Tight princess, and the groans 
of Mr. Thunderthump. 


A Quiet Nook in the Jura. By the Author of ‘ Doctor Antonio.’ 
Edinburgh: Edmonston & Douglas. 
Signior Ruffini’s power of delicate observation and artistic description 


has made ‘ Dr. Antonio’ almost an English classic, all the more re- 
markable from the fact that its author is an Italian. ‘A Quiet Nook in 
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‘the Jura,’ falls somewhat short in descriptive beauty, of what its title 
and ‘ Doctor Antonio’ had led us to expect from him ; possibly, maturer 
years have sobered and mellowed his imagination ; they have, however, 
given additional sagacity to his observation of human nature. His 
account of repeated and prolonged visits to an out-of-the-way village on 
the Swiss side of the Jura, abounds with quiet touches of beauty, 
incidental sketches of character, and simple and sagacious moralizings 
which give it a great charm; wit, keenness, and kindliness, exquisite 
little bits of landscape-painting, and shrewd observations of human 
nature, make up a light and delicious salad, of which the ingredients 
are skilfully mixed, and the flavour is of a rare delicacy. Inthe hot, dusty 
life of towns, it is cooling and refreshing to come across such a book ; 
to read it amid mountains and waterfalls must be perfect enjoyment. 


Lyra Elegantiarum , a Collection of some of the best specimens of 
vers de société, and vers d’occasion, in the English language. 
By deceased Authors. Edited by Frevertck Locker. London : 
Edward Moxon and Oo. 


Mr. Locker is well and favourably known to the readers of con- 
temporary verse by his London Lyrics, and has found a large circle of 
readers and admirers, through the publication of a selection from his 
works, in the series known and appreciated as Mozon’s Miniature Pcets. 
By a self-denying ordinance, the editor of the volume before us has 
excluded his own compositions from the society to which, intrinsically, 
several of them have aclaim, just and indisputable. The whole ‘get up’ 
of this choice little book is in perfect harmony with its title and its 
contents ; though without a single illustration, it has a superb and yet 
simple elegance of appearance which we do not recollect to have seen 
surpassed. 

A library might easily be composed of the various collections of poetry 
of various kinds which have been published during the last ten years. 
Some new principle of classification is a windfall to editor and publisher ; 
the same flowers come before us again and again, but tied with a ribbon 
of a different hue. Mr. Locker’s selection is, however, refreshingly novel. 
Here we have those ‘vers de société, where a boudoir decorum is, or 
‘ ought always to be, preserved, where sentiment never surges into passion, 
‘and where humour never overflows into boisterous merriment.’ The 
editor further describes poems of this species as ‘short, elegant, refined, 
‘and fanciful ; not seldom distinguished ty chastened sentiment and often 
‘playful. The tone should not be pitched too high; it should be 
‘idiomatic, and rather in the conversational key ; the rhythms should be 
‘crisp and sparkling, and the rhyme frequent and never forced, while the 
‘entire poem should be marked by tasteful moderation, high finish, and 
completeness.’ 

Poetry of this kind can scarcely be popular; its interest is almost con- 
fined to the cultivated classes familiar with the amenities, usages, and 
mental habits of polished society. Whilst not professing to be of a high 
order of literature, it is undoubtedly more difficult to compose than all, 
except the very highest class of poetry. But nothing is more certain to be 
keenly relished by those for whom it is written. Called forth by some 
sentiment or some incident of the hour, verses of this kind often, 
while their dew of freshness is upon them, see the light, in a favourite 
and fashionable periodical. It must be owing to this cause that so large 
a proportion of the verses in Mr. Locker’s selection are by anonymous 
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authors—fifty-one out of four hundred and thirty being classed as from 
unknown pens. The Golden Treasury comprises only a dozen anony- 
mous compositions. 

One very singular and interesting feature in the collection before us, is 
the distribution of the poems that it contains among authors more or less 
generally known. Some great names are ‘ conspicuous by their absence.’ 
Chaucer, Spenser, Milton, are not represented at all. Shakspeare con- 
tributes only two compositions; and Gray, Scott, and Wordsworth, only 
one each. On the other hand, some names of lesser note figure re- 

eatedly. Herrick is the author of twenty-one, Suckling of eight, and 

rior of sixteen of these graceful lays. Of more recent poets, Cowper is 
among the more fertile in this class of productions—thirteen of his com- 
positions being inserted; Moore the luscious, and Praed of the ‘ sweet 
‘and bitter fancy,’ contribute each twelve poems; whilst forty of Landor’s 
gems glitter on the page. 

We heartily commend this volume of poetic elegancies, as one fully 
realizing the promise of its title. Nearly every reader will find in it 
much that is new to him; for the Editor must have ransacked the very 
marine-store-shops of literature, to have lighted upon some of his odd 
treasures. Those who take up the Lyra Elegantiarum, as a relaxation 
from heavier reading or sordid pursuits, will thank us for this recom- 
mendation. 


A Woman Sold, and other Poems. By Augusta Webster. 
London and Cambridge: Macmillan and Co. 


Mrs. Webster’s ‘Dramatic Studies,’ and ‘ Translations of the Pro- 
metheus,’ which we noticed in our last October number, have won for 
her an honourable place among our female poets. She writes with re- 
markable vigour and dramatic realization. She bids fair to be the most 
successful claimant of Mrs. Browning’s mantle. She succeeds best in 
dramatic dialogue. Some of her portraitures,—those, for instance, under 
the title of ‘ Anno Domini 33,’ ‘ Bartimeus,’ ‘ Judas,’ and ‘ Pilate,’—are 
vivid and forcible, and have considerable originality. Mrs. Webster’s 
power of conceiving remote and almost unique strtes of feeling, as in 
* Judas’ and‘ Pilate,’ is remarkable. Someof her shorter pieces scarcely 
embody a complete idea, and lack the artistic articulation which alone can 
make miniatures endurable—a poem on the scale of a miniature cannot be 
executed in the style of a cartoon. Mrs. Webster needs to be reminded 
that the dust of the study is not always, nor often gold. The burden of 
‘A Woman Sold’ is similar to that of ‘ Locksley Hall,’—it falls short, 
almost inevitably, of the inimitable sweetness, refinement, and grace, 
which give the ‘ Laureate ’ his preeminent place among his contemporaries 
—but surpasses him in dramatic fire and force. Mrs. Webster writes as 
Mrs. Browning would have written, and with the same experimental or 
sympathetic feeling of the world’s sorrow and sadness ; which, however, is 
not so much to be utilized by inward feeling as to be conquered by re- 
sistance and the help of circumstances. She would suffer as Prometheus 
suffered, not as Christ suffered. Now and then in other poems of this 
volume we catch an echo of Tennyson, but it is soon drowned in a 
louder and rougher voice of song. Her strength, like Mrs. Browning’s, 
is force rather than sweetness. We imagine that some of the poems in 
this volume are of older ‘date than her publications of last year, other- 
wise they must have been written in portentous and perilous haste. 
Mrs. Webster evinces remarkable powers—we trust that she will have 
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faith in them, and listen only to her own inspirations of song ;_ we trust 
also that she will subject them to the severest discipline, and steadily 
refuse to print a line that has not had the utmost thought and art 
bestowed upon it—we may then safely predict for her an honourable and 
permanent place in the sisterhood of English song. 


The Ballads and Songs of Derbyshire. With Illustrative Notes, 
and Examples of the Original Music, &. Edited by 
Liewetynn Jewitt, F.S.A., &e. London: Bemrose 
and Lothian. 


The ballad literature of a county often throws more light upon the 
character of its inhabitants than a formal history. We gladly welcome, 
therefore, every such service as Mr. Jewitt has rendered. Only local 
antiquarians can thus collect the floating popular songs of a district. 
We remember many ballads sung by nursemaids in a northern county, 
in our infancy, that we fear no ‘ cheil’ has ‘ prented,’ and that we should 
be most glad to possess. One or two of those are included in this volume 
by Mr. J, ewitt. ‘The Derbyshire Ram’ was one of the delights of our 
boyhood nearly half a century ago. Mr. Jewitt may not be always 
accurate in attributing a particular ballad to Derbyshire, but it is a great 
service thus to preserve it. Derbyshire is peculiarly rich in ballads. 
Its Robin Hood ballads are numerous, two or three specimens of which 
are here given. The ballad entitled ‘A Strange Banquet,’ or ‘Cook 
‘Laurel,’ is not only introduced by Ben Jonson into his masque ‘The 
Gipsies Metamorphosed,’ but is also found among the Percy ballads. 

he collection hes been very carefully made and annotated; we hope 
Mr. Jewitt will be encouraged to publish the second volume which 
promises. 


Sabbath Chimes; or, Meditations in Verse for the Sundays of a 
Year. By W. Morzey Punsuon, M.A. London: James 
Nisbet & Co. 


Original Hymns. By Francis Jenner Patcrave. London: 
Macmillan & Co. 


Curfew Chimes; or, Thoughts for Life’s Eventide. By J. R. 
Macourr, D.D 


Hymns and Songs for the Christian Church: and Poems. By 
Emma JANE Worsotsz. London: James Clarke & Co. 


Hymns of Christ and the Christian Life. By the Rev. WALTER 
— M.A. London and Cambridge : Macmillan & Co. 


It is — that of the scores, we might almost say hundreds, of 
volumes of sacred verse that are published, so few should contribute 
songs that attain the honours of sanctuary use. This, however, is true 
also of additions to our national ballads. In every department of 
literature, indeed, out of the many that are called, very few are chosen. 
A Hymn intended to express the worshipping feeling of the writer, and 
to elicit that of the worshippers, must Pua many conditions. Mere 
pious poetry, in a lyrical form, does not constitute a hymn. Many a 
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finished production of the highest poetical merit and of the deepest 
devotional feeling fails either in breadth or popularity of expression, 
and is rejected by the instinct of worshipping congregations, in favour 
of a composition that is artistically very inferior to it. The literary 
tests of a hymn are no criterion of its spiritual value, nor is the 
almost passionate response which it may elicit from certain individual 
hearts, a criterion oF. its fitness for engaging and embodying the 
worship of a congregation. No &@ priori canon for hymn making can 
be laid down. Hymn writers can only sow their seed, not knowing 
which shall prosper—this or that. Devotional poems of great excel- 
lency may, through lack of some subtile element of adaptation, be very 
ineffective hymns. 

We doubt, very much, whether any composition in the five volumes, 
before us, will win a permanent place in ourhymnology; although some 
of them fairly conceive the purpose and nature of a hymn, and beauti- 
fully and tenderly express devout feeling in prayer or praise. It is 
not because no one of the four writers can claim to be regarded as a 
or one of them is a far better poet than John Newton, or Joseph 
art. 

Mr. Punshon writes vigorously and carefully, although very un- 
equally, as is, perhaps, inevitable in a series of devotional compositions. 
Some of his ‘Kenge are well conceived and felicitously applied; but 
Mr. Punshon succeeds better in religious inculcation than in religious 
devotion. Even verses that are addressed as worship to God—like 
many prayers—have in them an undercurrent of teaching and urgency 
unconsciously addressed to listeners; he is never absorbed in devotional 
——- so as to forget everything but this want and God. One of the 
est compositions in the volume is the second—on the influence of 
trifles in the formation of character, and in God’s service—or, as Dr. 
Chalmers used to express it, ‘the power of littles.’ 

Mr. Punshon’s little volume evinces a poetical faculty, for which we 

had not given him credit; and will be welcome to a large circle of 
intelligent persons. 
Mr. Palgrave writes only hymns. His compositions are inferior in 
strength, and possibly in care, to Mr. Punshon’s, but they have in them 
more of the spontaneousness and felicity of a true poet; imagery is 
subdued to earnest devotional feeling, and one or two of the hymns are 
fine expressions of genuine, although somewhat over-conscious faith. 
One of the simplest, and therefore best, of the hymns is the first hymn 
for the morning, in which great delicacy of metaphorical allusion and 
expression gives just that sensuous embodiment to pure spiritual feeling 
which suffices to convey it. The hymn on ‘the City of God is,’ also, very 
fine, an expression of the text, ‘the kingdom of God is within you;’ it 
deserves a place in our hymnals. Mr. Palgrave has not been so exact 
in his metres, as he might, and should have been, if he intends his 
hymns to be sung. 

Of Mr. Macduff’s verses, we can say only that they are devout in 
feeling, and very fair in expression, here and there, they are disfigured 
with a scotticism ; for example, ‘Soon I'll tread the golden street.’ 

Miss Worboise’s poems are written with care, and have a sweet, even 
flow of both rhythm and feeling. Two or three of them have arrested 
us, and recalled us to a re-perusal ; there is a delicious religious calm in 
the verses entitled ‘ Evening Musings,’ reminding us of Miss Proctor’s 
fine evening hymn. We have fancied, indeed, that in one or two of the 
compositions, we heard echoes of other strains. ‘Thy will be done,’ for 
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instance, strongly suggests Dr. Bonar’s ‘Thy way, not mine, O God.’ 
‘The lonely heart,’ is equally suggestive of one or two of Miss Waring’s 
best hymns; in each instance, both metre, and verse, and feeling, are 
the same. 

The various ecclesiastical processes through which Mr. Walter Smith 
has been passing have justly excited warm sympathy and commiseration 
south of the Tweed, and they have also conferred an unnecessary noto- 
riety upon some of his intellectual efforts. There are no signs of mental 
strength, of deep insight, or of high appreciation of the functions of the 
hymn, nor is there any special wealth of expression and experience, nor any 
remarkable effort of eitherfancy or imagination in this volume. The hymns 
do not deviate from the ordinary lines of Christian experience; many of 
them are sweet and calm, and some of them are tender and pleading, but 
very many are dull and even common-place. They cannot be compared 
with Dr. Bonar’s ‘ Hymns of Faith and Hope.’ 

Except, perhaps, Mr. Palgrave, all the writers are somewhat vague 
in epithet, and commonplace in phrase; nor is there one of the poems 
so distinctively conceived as to fasten itself on the memory and heart, as a 
new interpretation of what has been often felt. 

We accept gladly, however, little books like these, even if none of 
their composition shall prove of perennial vitality, yet they will live 
their season, and then fall like leaves, and become the compost of richer 
aftergrowths. 


Thoughts on Men and Things. A Series of Essays. By 
AncELIna Gusuincton. London: Rivingtons. 


The ‘ Light Blue’ is a Cambridge University Magazine, in the second 
year of its existence, conducted with considerable spirit and cleverness. 
In addition to the usual articles and reviews of a monthly magazine, it 
contains a chronicle of University doings, interesting not only to all 
Cantabs, but to all who feel interested in the University. We wish it the 
success it richly deserves. 

Angelina Gushington’s ‘ Thoughts ’ are the reprint of a series of papers 
contributed to the ‘ Light Blue’ by the interesting young lady whom 
Woodin used to idealize for us so admirably. ‘The affectations and 
enthusiasms of Angelina furnish an admirable medium for covert 
criticisms and sarcasms on men and things. The author does not, 
perhaps, rise quite to the level of his conceptions; to do this would 
require a rare and subtle genius. He permits his heroine sometimes to 
degenerate into absurdity and twaddle, but he does contrive to say a 
— many keen and clever things, especially on such critical themes as 

itualism and Bishops (colonial) ; Croquet playing and Husband catch- 
ing; a good deal of the snobbery of social life is quizzed, and a good 
many flying follies of the day are brought down and bagged. For many 
foibles of life Punch is the only preacher; and the author of Angelina 
—— not unworthily takes up his parable and aims at the same 
results. 
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THEOLOGY, PHILOSOPHY, AND PHILOLOGY. 


History of Rationalism : embracing a Survey of the Present State 
of Protestant Theology. With an Appendix of Literature. 
By Joun E. Hurst, D.D. Revised and enlarged from the 
Third American Edition. London: Triibner and Co. 1867. 


This work, in its spirit, mode of treatment, and general conclusions, is 

rofoundly different from Mr. Lecky’s ‘ History of Rationalism.’ While 
Mtr. Lecky developes the progress of Rationalism in different regions of 
thought, and in the various departments of human activity and senti- 
ment, identifying that progress with the progress of civilization, and 
predicting the ultimate supremacy of natural laws and rational pro- 
cesses over all other modes of getting at truth, Mr. Hurst has confined 
himself to the literary department and theological aspects of Rationalism; 
which, while it is not regarded by him as an unmixed evil, yet being born 
under the eclipse of conscience, en often been the offspring of pride and 
self-indulgence ; has been coincident with stagnation of the religious life, 
and, in spite of appearances to the contrary, has outwitted itself, and is 
staggering to its doom. Mr. Hurst’s work might seem to have been 
suggested by ‘ Hagenbach’s History of German Rationalism;’ for it 
traverses much of the same ground with that of the German Divine, 
includes in the analysis and historical sketch, English, French, Dutch and 
American, as well as German Rationalism, and even carries its review of 
Rationalism in Germany into greater detail and to a later date than is 
done in the work of Hagenbach. But neither Hagenbach nor Hurst 
has furnished the student with the apparatus criticus which Mr. Farrar 
has supplied in the elaborate notes to his Bampton Lecture; and we 
cannot abstain from expressing the conviction that it would be difficult 
to gather from their broad outline and sketchy treatment of many 
phases of sceptical opinion what was the exact position or argument of 
many distinguished opponents of the Christian faith. The exceedingly 
small space devoted to Kant, Schelling, and Hegel; the two pages in 
which the Tiibingen school is disposed of; the strange silence about 
Hobbes and Hume; the single page assigned to Auguste Comte, and the 
equally hasty glance at the speculations of Feuerbach, and the later con- 
troversies with reference to the origin of St. John’s Gospel, coupled with 
the great attention devoted to Professor Scherer, of Geneva, and the 
detailed exposition of each of the seven ‘ Essays,’ indicate a lack of intel- 
lectual perspective which greatly impair the value of the work. 

After devoting considerable space to various definitions of Rationalism, 
nearly a hundred pages are occupied with a description of the religious 
condition of the Christian Church in Germany, from the time of the 
Reformation to the rise of the Wolffian philosophy, involving a hearty and 
sympathetic delineation of the Pietist reaction, which Spener and Francke 
originated, and an able review of the cold indifferentism and lifeless for- 
malism consequent on the controversies and conflict which had eaten out 
the heart of Germany, and deluged its fields with blood. The author 
skilfully shows the filiation of the rationalistic school, which took its rise 
under Semler. The characteristics of English Deism, and its indirect 
influence on Germany and France, have often been better described ; and 
although the position of Frederick the Great is brilliantly touched, the 
abundance of material placed at Mr. Hurst’s disposal in modern times 
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makes us rather exigeant and somewhat dissatisfied with his sketch. The 
classic criticism of Ernesti, Grotius, Michaelis, and Wettstein, are not 
appraised with sufficient refinement of touch ; but the position of Semler is 
carefully drawn ; and while his antagonism to Bibliolatry, his rejection of 
large portions of both the Old and New Testaments, his accommodation 
theory,—adopted to explain away what he considered difficulties in the 
teaching of our Lord and His Apostles—are all faithfully represented 
and unsparingly condemned, there is generous recognition of the beauty 
of his private life, and a telling introduction of his testimony to the 
ower of Christian truth. The author shows how after the time of 
emler, Rationalism derived its chief literary influence from the career of 
Lessing, and assigns the same importance to the Wolfenbiittel fragments 
which Strauss has done in his ‘ Life of Jesus;’ and he attributes the 
hilosophical position it assumed from this time to the philosophy of 
ant and his followers, giving a brief estimate of the ieieanan which 
Herder, Schiller and Géethe contributed to its yet further development ; 
but in a book of such pretensions as this, more pains should have been 
taken to expound the philosophical position of these great thinkers, 
inasmuch as the whole course of transcendental criticism, from this time 
onwards, is inextricably intertwined with the metaphysical dogmas and 
definitions of Kant and his successors. Mr. Hurst is right in saying that 
no theological school ever ‘derived more aid from external sources’ than 
that of the Rationalists at this epoch, and with considerable skill he has 
culled their distinguishing doctrines on a variety of great questions from 
the most celebrated writers of the school, giving also specimens of their 
interpretation of miraculous events, which have been so often retailed, 
and which Strauss has gibbeted for the amusement of mankind. He 
has estimated with fervour the reaction effected by Schleiermacher, and 
the high pedestal on which he put the ‘ Christian consciousness,’ and the 
use which De Wette and Neander made of that philosophical mode of 
describing the faith which is the gift of God. We do not think that he 
has adequately exhibited the work of Strauss, or his relation to the 
Rationalists. The general effect which the ‘Leben Jesu’ produced in 
Germany is eloquently described; and among its most successful oppo- 
nents, Neander and Doner receive the largest share of praise. The impres- 
sion, however, is made upon the reader’s mind that the author has derived 
his information second-hand from Histories, inferior Manuals, and Serial 
publications, rather than from the writings of these men. A strong hope 
is expressed by him that new life has begun to penetrate both German phi- 
losophy and theology, and a glowing account is given of the revived energy 
of the Christian faith as detailed in ‘Praying and Working ;’ the wonder- 
ful story of Pastor Gossner, and that of Louis Harms, are introduced 
in confirmation of this opinion. A cheerful tone is used in describin 
the present tone of Church action and theology, both in Holland an 
France, due importance being given to the progress of Wesleyan 
Methodism in France, to the brilliant career of M. de Pressensé, to 
the firmness of the orthodox portion of the Consistory of the Protestant 
Church, and to the energy and Christian work ot the Independent 
Churches. He takes encouraging views of the Christian reaction in 
Geneva, and of the vigour displayed by the Free Evangelical Churches 
of Switzerland, while a lamentable picture is drawn of the scepticism of 
the Zurich theologians. The account of Rationalism in England suggests 
many points of criticism into which we have no space to enter. The 
information appears to us to have been chiefly derived from Rigg’s 
* Modern Anglicanism,’ from ‘ Essays and Reviews,’ and from Conybeare’s 
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and Stanley’s Articles in the Edinburgh Review. We should have been 
glad to see a more thorough treatment of American Rationalism, on 
which Mr. Hurst might speak with more authority. Having ranged 
over this wide field, he has left himself but little room for general prin- 
ciples or comprehensive induction. The tone of the work is hopeful 
rather than desponding, and rightly so; the defenders of the Truth and 
Revelation of God have been more numerous, more learned, than their 
assailants; the human reason has found under this scathing fire the 
extent of its range, and its powerlessness to grapple with the deepest 
needs of our humanity. The more adequately we comprehend the 
phenomena of nature, the more certainly are we brought face to face 
with the free will of God. We thank Mr. Hurst for his volume, but 
chiefly on the ground that it suggests to us the necessity for a far more 
thorough, scholarly, and comprehensive treatment of this vast subject. 


Liber Librorum: its Structure, Limitations, and Purpose. A 
Friendly Communication to a Reluctant Sceptic. London: 
Longmans, Green, & Co. 1867. 


The Inspiration of Scripture : its Limits and Effects. By GeorcE 
Warrincton. London: Skeffington. 1867. 


The claims of Holy Scripture to be the written word of God are now 
eagerly canvassed by those who are profoundly anxious to hold fast the 
Divine thread that pervades these documents, and to accept the promises 
and revelation of the true character of God which the Bible makes ; but 
who are at the same time roughly shaken by the results of modern 
criticism. We believe that there are many reluctant sceptics, who are 
driven to something like despair, if they are bidden to admit that large 
portions of Holy Scripture, and those confessedly its least important 
elements, are infallibly true; accurate in point of science, and yeracious 
to an extent that cannot be predicated of any other history or literature. 
While they shrink from these conclusions they accept with thankfulness 
the moral and religious lessons with which the whole Racigtuse is charged, 
and in the exercise of their ‘ verifying faculty’ declare the Lord Jesus to 
be the Way, the Truth, and the Life. We hail with satisfaction any 
godly attempt to meet the case of those who are thus distracted with per- 
plexity ; and when, as in the present volume, the effort is made reverently 
and dispassionately to handle these grave difficulties, and to determine the 
principles on which the Divine and human elements in Holy Scripture 
are distributed and intertwined, we approve of the motive, however 
much we may differ from the theory that is advocated by the author. 
The anonymous author of these meditations writes with vigour, 
clearness, and great condensation, and there are no signs of either 
passion or impertinence in his treatment. His learning is not profound, 
nor is his acquaintance with the subject on which he proffers weighty 
counsel equal to the gravity of his assumptions. He displays a praise- 
worthy anxiety to remove from the mind of the reluctant sceptic cer- 
tain moral difficulties which lie on the surface of Holy Scripture, but he 
does not grapple with the real difficulty, and concedes far too much to 
the sceptic ; e.g., he thinks that the terribly sublime scene of Abraham’s 
sacrifice is open in its obyious meaning to the worst innuendoes of the 
rationalist, but imagines that the difficulty will disappear if the patriarch 
blundered as to the meaning of the word olah, if all that God asked for 
turns out to have been a religious consecration, not a burnt offering, and 
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ifthe angel interfered to save Isaac from Abraham’s philological mistake: 
we need scarcely say that all the best authorities would dispute his 
interpretation of the word, of the contert, of the spirit of the narrative, 
and of the references to it in the New Testament. Similar well-meaning 
efforts are made to remove the moral difficulties involved in the slaughter 
of the Canaanites, in the execution of Saul’s sons by David, and the 
murder of Agag by Samuel, and here and there some valuable hints are 
given as to the degree or extent of the Divine direction afforded in this 
and similar catastrophes, and as to the lax sense in which it is reasonable 
to believe that the phrase ‘Thus saith the Lord,’ or ‘God said’ is used. 
No sensible believer in even verbal inspiration presumes to justify every- 
thing done even by ‘the man after God’s own heart,’ still less by the 
dreadnought heroes who were raised up in troublous times to shield the 
house of Israel from the terrible foes that surrounded it. Nothing is 
more remarkable than the faithfulness with which the errors, failings, 
and moral turpitude of the greatest of the Biblical characters are paraded 
in this wonderful narrative; and it is not impossible that an honest 
interpretation of Scripture may admit even to a similar category of con- 
demnation other portions of narrative, and even solemn utterances, which 
have been thought, but in our ignorance only, to be set before us for our 
admiration and imitation. The principle on which our author proceeds 
is, that that which is infallible in Scripture is that which is inspired, and 
that which is inspired has exclusive reference to that which is divine and 
Eso moral and religious in its character. Each individual is made 
the judge by his moral consciousness of what comes under this category, 
and therefore of the extent of the Divine element in Holy Scripture. 
Every species of error or mistake, of human passion or ignorance, of 
short-sighted policy and selfish pride, is, according to him, to be found 
in the Bible, and larger portions of Scripture are simply the works of 
human hands, needing no divine afflatus or guidance for their compila- 
tion. Now we are strongly of opinion that the different portions of 
Scripture needed entirely different degrees of Divine superintendence : 
that the measure of Divine aid and inspiration differed with the truth 
which had to be revealed, and was co-ordinate with it. The character 
of the Divine assistance needed for the compilation of the historical 
books, and for the production of the visions of Isaiah or the Gospel of 
John, is profoundly different ; but we think that the principle of our 
author would soon obliterate every vestige of the supernatural from 
either the composition or contents of the Sacred writings. It is wej[ to 
observe the human element which pervades the entire Scripture, the 
human words, thoughts, knowledge, philosophy, character, weakness, 
and life which are appropriated by the Holy Spirit to communicate 
Divine ideas, warnings, ae promises to the human race ; but our author, 
in his hurry to admit and authenticate the ‘verifying faculty,’ con- 
spicuously fails in recognizing the extent to which the Divine element 
reveals itself in the composition of the historical portions of Holy 
Scripture. Limiting the Divine element to the infallible inspiration 
granted on rare occasions to a few of the Sacred writers to make known 
some special truth, he takes for granted that it cannot assume any other 
form, or be compatible with any lower exercise of the human faculties ; 
and then he leaves it to the Christian consciousness, when penetrated by 
the teaching of the whole Book of God, to say how much belongs to 
the highest category. On his theory it must be a fixed, constant and 
determinate function of Scripture, but the criterion for its discovery 
will differ with each individual. ‘Liber Librorum’ is a volume which 
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deserves patient consideration, but we do not think it adds much to the 
settlement of the multitudinous questions to which it refers. We agree 
with the author, when he says ‘ Apart from Scripture it is impossible to 
know anything of the Creator which can assure us either of His pre- 
sence or His will, of His relation to us, or of our condition before Him. 
...+ The truth or falsehood of the Bible, its worth or worthlessness, is 
the great question of the day. It is not too much to affirm that the life 
or death funders society hangs upon the issue.’ 

There is much in the volume with which we cordially concur, and we 
greatly rejoice in the skilful manner in which the claims of Church 
authority, which have been brought forward as a panacea and anodyne 
for the present distracted state of religious thought on these subjects, 
are effectually disposed of. 

Mr. Warrington’s purpose in his essay is similar to that of the author 
of ‘Liber Librorum,’ but he gives us not only the results at which he 
has arrived, but also the method and process through which he has 

assed. It is evident that the author has conscientiously examined 
Holy Scripture, with the view of discovering its own testimony to the 
degree of Divine assistance possessed by the sacred writers when com- 
municating to mankind the revelation with which they had been favoured. 
He draws a careful distinction between the ‘revelations’ of the Divine 
will which are found in Holy Scripture, and the ‘inspiration’ or super- 
natural assistance by which they were communicated. He holds firmly 
to the fact of the inspiration conceded by Christ and His apostles to the 
Old Testament, and accepted by the Church with reference to both the 
Old and New Testaments, and he proceeds to enquire into the limits and 
effects of such inspiration, going at great length into the direct and in- 
direct testimony to these limits, which the facts of Scripture themselves 

resent. With a large portion of his arguments we heartily concur. 
The hypothesis of verbal inspiration is once more effectually disposed of ; 
the passages of Scripture on which it has been made to rest are shown 
to be irrelevant, and the phenomena of the quotations from the Old 
Testament in the New, are analysed and marshalled, with conspicuous 
ability, demonstrating the fact, that the sacred penmen were compara- 
tively careless about the words of the older revelation, although pre- 
serving the spirit of the quotation on which they rely, and that more 
accurate rendering of the original would, in the majority of cases, have 
more thoroughly served the purpose they had inview. Other arguments 
are treated with care and caution. 

When the author advances to the disproof of any ‘Inspiration’ or 
Divine superintendence extending to the statements of fact and details 
of history, and boldly attributes all the supposed discrepancies and 
apparent contradictions to innocent mistakes or misapprehensions, for 
which the Holy Spirit could not be made responsible without blasphemy, 
we think he does not take sufficient account of the numerous and extra- 
ordinary verifications and reconciliations of these opposing statements 
which have been often pointed out, a large proportion of them being 
obviously due to names, numbers, and chronological sequences, for which 
a great variety and latitude of interpretation are claimed by the believer 
in plenary inspiration. We have seldom read a more manly defence of 
the inspiration of that which we all allow alone gives to Holy Scripture 
its transcendant value. Our author’s theory is, that while the spiritual 
teaching is a direct and gracious work of the Holy Spirit of God, the letter, 
the language, the material and historical detail and scientific allusion, 
were left entirely to the choice and unaided treatment of the individual 
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writers. He refuses to allow that the acceptance of this principle justifies 


the charge, that each man thu8 becomes the judge of the meesure of 
inspiration granted, or that one portion will necessarily be signalized as 
inspired, and another uninspired; on the contrary, he urges that a 
Divine teaching and spirit pervade every part, that the whole is God- 
breathed, and that this quality confers upon the entire Bible, the 
character of a revelation from God, and fully explains and justifies the 
reverence felt in all ages of the church for its Divine authority. The 
special aim of the author is, to establish his theory inductively, and only 
to bring it out, as the conclusion of a painstaking examination of facts. 


(1.) Christ and Christendom. The Boyle Lectures for 1866, 
delivered at the Chapel Royal, Whitehall. By E. H. 
Piumrtre, M.A., Professor of Divinity, King’s College, 
London. London: Alexander Strahan. 1867. 


(2.) An Attempt to ascertain the Character of the Fourth Gospel, 
especially in its relation to the Three First. By Joun James 
Tayter, B.A., Principal of Manchester New College. 
London: Williams and Norgate. 1867. 


(3.) Commentary on the Gospel of St. John. By E. W. Henc- 
STENBERG, D.D., Professor of Theology, Berlin. Translated 
from the German. 2 vols. T. & T. Crarxk. Edinburgh. 


(4.) Apoeryphal Gospels, and other documents relating to the 
History of Christ. Translated from the originals in Greek, 
Latin, Syriac, with Notes and Prolegomena. By B. Harris 
Cowrer. London: Williams & Norgate. 1867. 


(5.) Suggestive Commentary on the Gospel of St. Luke. With 
Critical and Homiletical Notes, on an Original Plan. By 
Rev. W. H. Van Doren. 2 Vols. London: Dickinson. 
1867. 


Modern ~~ is a striking commentary on the words of Jesus 
Christ: ‘I will draw all men unto mx.’ Propositions, systems of 
Divinity, ecclesiastical organizations, creeds, philosophies, new reli- 
ions, all move up to Him in continuous procession, for some mark of 
is approbation. Those who propound them are eager to show their 
relation to the Son of man. Either as the High Priest of humanity, or 
the Brother of all mankind; as Hero or Sage; as the ideal of a universal 
philanthropy, or as the Christ of God; as the model of perfect sacrifice, 
or as the Lamb slain, and the price paid for our redemption ; either as 
the greatest of the prophets and kings, or, as the Incarnate Word, the 
Brightness of the Father’s glory, He is the theme of undying interest to 
all thinking men. Amid the scenes hallowed by His human life, the 
eat disputants sheath their swords and sing His praises; and the 
ocuments which are the only reliable sources of information about 
Him, provoke the most elaborate and continuous exploration. Eve 
fragment of quotation from the four, gospels found in the sifted lumber 
of patristic lore, is eagerly scanned. Vehement efforts are made to read 
between the lines, and discover, if it be possible, the spirit in which they 
were made, the age which they reflect, the just inferences that may be 
drawn from them. The greatest question of modern theology and 
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criticism is now clearly ascertained to be this:—‘ Were the documents, 
‘ which we call the four gospels, the chief creative causes of the religious 
‘ thinking and life of the early church, or the creatures and consequents 
‘of opinions which had been originated by other means?’ In other 
words, is the evangelic narrative the reflection of tendencies and ideas 
and traditions which spontaneously come into prominence, of which we 
have only the smallest thread of historical proof, or is it the faithful 
record of a life which may be adequately and sufficiently represented 
to the understanding and affections by patient investigation? Dog- 
matic conclusions about the person and work of the God-Man must 
clearly be held in abeyance while this previous question is sub judice. 
Romanism dexterously concedes much to the rationalist, in the hope of 
raising the credit and exalting the claims of that catholicity which pb 
in its independence of the written word, and Rationalism plays into the 
hands of the Papacy, in the prominence of its investigations into the 
literary value of the New Testament. 

The life of the Son of God is becoming, more than it has ever been, 
the life of the world. It is taking, under the fierce light of critical re- 
search, the same kind of place in the evolution of modern thought which 
it did in the development of Christian ideas in the first and second cen- 
turies. Then it came into contact with the exhausted philosophy of the 
Socratic sects, and acted like a pungent leaven upon the mingled 
Judaism, Orientalism, and Hellenic culture which prevailed on the 
shores of the Levant, and it created a series of antagonisms to its grand 
and sublime and supernatural facts, which compelled the Church to 
explain its dogmatic belief, and to define what it meant by its gospel of 
the God-Man, when that great fact was held as a doctrine alongside of 
the absolute unity of the Godhead, and the perfect humanity of Jesus. 
But after-a while these definitions, alas! assumed the place in the reve- 
rence of the Charch which the grand traditions of the life had previous] 
taken. The life was lost sight of, in the forest of propositions whic 
was planted like a hedge around the open mystery. Philosophy was 
developed pari passu with these definitions ; great institutions depended 
upon their validity or their acceptance. Nations were aggregated 
under their sway. Strange hybrid systems of thought which were 
brought into existence, under the stimulus of the idea of a human life 
of incarnate God, gradually died of inanition or delirium; and the 
Catholic church remained supreme in its dogmas and traditions. At 
certain epochs the whole Church, both before and since the Reformation, 
has been stirred to its depths by a denial of one or other of the great 
elements involved in this problem. Atlength new philosophies of things 
of nature, of mind, of history have been developed, and the recoil from 
the supernatural is stimulated by science and by worldly fear. The old 
forms of affirmation and denial have receded into the background. 
We are face to face, as the Roman world was in the first days of the 
empire, with terrific problems of life and death, of redemption, and of 
social reconstruction, while a new and all embracing science is coiling 
its folds around us. We are just beginning only to appreciate what we 
mean by the ‘world,’ and by ‘man,’ by natural law and human life. 
New and awful powers are in the hands of men, for diffusing human 
thought, and effecting human purposes, for preserving the image, and 
show of all visible things, for accumulating and squandering wealth, 
for saving and for destroying human life ;—and right in the midst of 
this strange and wild excitement, Ecce Homo! ‘The Man, the Divine 
Man, takes his stand; and the reconsidered life of Christ, with all its 
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momentous bearings on every factor of our modern thought and civi- 
lization, promises to do for us more than the earliest traditions of it 
did in the first and second centuries. 

Scarcely a week passes without the issue of some contribution to the 
literature of the subject. Some writers are content to repeat the 
wonderful story, to produce it in a form in which it can be appreciated 
by certain classes, to draw forth its inexhaustible moral lessons, and re- 
assert its judgment upon sin, and its promise of communion with the 
loving Father. Dr. Van Doren in the first volume of his ‘Suggestive 
Commentary on St. Luke,’ in the form of short pregnant sentences, 
brings together the gist and substance of recent expository research. 
He supplies, in a portable, though rather tedious fashion, an abundance 
of hints for those who have no time to consult more elaborate works. 
Though it would be almost as difficult to read his commentary through 
as to write it, without a special calling to such an undertaking, yet many 
will consult it with advantage, and all will learn the grand lesson of the 
infinite fulness and many-sidedness of the life of the Holy One. 

Dr. Hengstenberg has given us the ripest results of his vast scholar- 
ship in his Commentary on St. John; and these volumes of Clark’s Series 
of Translations are among the best which have appeared in that admir- 
able encyclopedia of continental evangelical theology. Our object at 
the present moment in referring to it is for the sake of calling special 
attention to the concluding observations of Vol. II., which, with Dr. 
Pressensé’s remarks on ‘ The Fourth Gospel,’ pp. 174—205 in his ‘ Life 
of Jesus Christ,’ and Mr. Plumptre’s treatment of the ‘Sources for the 
Life of Christ,’ we commend to the consideration of any who are tempted 
to read Mr. Tayler’s work on the Fourth Gospel, the title of which we 
have placed at the head of these remarks. It would be wrong not to do 
ample justice to the — with which Mr. Tayler has conducted his 
inquiry—his truly invidious task. He is obviously tearing up by their 
roots some of his own most cherished convictions at the call of what he 
conceives to be religious duty. He disposes of the Fourth Gospel with 
the courtesy and gentleness, the self-distrust, and even modesty of 
handling, with which we might suppose some courtly French executioner 
administering the guillotine to a venerable impostor, whose grey hairs 
and suavity of demeanour had won even the hearts of his jailors. 
Strange to say, after having proved, as he thinks, that the Gospel is 
the product of the second century, the clever crystallization of the ideas 
current in the Church under the teaching of Synoptic tradition and 
Alexandrine culture, and amid the conflict of obscure parties and 
disinterred tendencies ; after having demonstrated that it is the deeply- 
laid plot of the Catholic party to give the coup-de-grdce to Judeo- 
Christianity, and to establish, by distinct falsification of historic 
fact, the estern practices in the keeping of Easter, with all the 
allied and complicated controversies ; after having entirely separated 
it from the great name it bears, and attributed it to some devout 
romanticist, some unknown novel writer ‘of purpose,’ he proceeds 
to urge that he has done nothing to deprive it of its real value 
to the Christian. The enthusiasm with which our author speaks 
of it, after his critical work is done, is to our minds an extraordinary 
psychological puzzle, and much more difficult to solve than that sug- 
gested by the identity of origin between the fourth Gospel and the 
Apocalypse. It is true that Mr. Tayler removes the twenty-first 
chapter of the Gospel from the body of the work, and endeavours to 
prove that, apart from it, the tradition of its authorship was a circum- 
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stance entirely distinct from the claim of its authorship.’ It may be 
observed that he thus presents us with an external argument of 
prodigious force for the authenticity of that which is thus supple- 
mented, as, on this showing, we possess a most precious fragment of 
antiquity, more valuable than any fragment of Papias, or any quota- 
tion of Justin Martyr or Irenzus, and one which not only reveals the 
previous existence of the fourth Gospel, but as explicitly refers it to 
the beloved disciple. But apart from Mr. Tayler’s critical handling 
of the so-called ‘supplement,’ it is impossible to read the first twenty 
chapters of the narrative without having the impression forced upon 
us that the author conveys the idea of his own personal presence in 
the scenes which he details with such life-like exactness. That such 
a writer, with his intense affection for Him who is ‘the Truth,’ and 
with his horror at untruth and insincerity, should have fashioned a 
theological romance to serve a purpose is to us purely inconceivable, 
and the idea of such a concurrence is closely allied to the spirit, with 
which M. Rénan has vindicated for the mensonges of the noblest of 
earth’s sons, a higher place than for the sincerities of these 
degenerate days. The various steps of the argument by which Mr. 
Tayler is driven to this anomalous position, notwithstanding his reverence 
for Christ and his love to the fourth Gospel, are very far from con- 
clusive. The foundation of his argument is that the same man cannot 
have written the Apocalypse and the fourth gospel. It is true that 
there is profound diversity of style and theme. The Greek of the 
latter is tolerably pure and uniformly grammatical, while that of the 


- former sets even ordinary syntax at defiance. Itis true that in the gospel 


there is a self-contained and meditative tone, as of the beloved disciple 
himself, in the gospel; and in ‘ the revelations of Jesus Christ which God 
‘gave to him, to show to his servant John,’ there is the fiery earnestness 
of ‘ the son of thunder ;’ so that, from the days of Dionysius of Alexandria 
to our own day, the divergences have been thought great enough to 
‘induce learned and conscientious men to dispute the apostolicity of the 
‘Revelation ; but the fashion of modern criticism has set in another 
direction, and all who are influenced by the school of Baur, are vigorous 
in establishing the external and internal proofs of the genuineness of 
the ‘ Revelation.’ Dr. Davidson, in his article in Kitio’s Cyclopedia, 
labours, with great learning, to demonstrate this point. Mr. Tayler 
accumulates proofs of the same class. 1t seems to us that in vindicating 
the ‘ Revelation’ with its barbarous Greek and strong Hebraic exclu- 
siveness on that ground, as the work of the son of Zebedee, he does not 
give due weight to the almost classical Greek of the Epistle of James, 
the brother of our Lord, and the tone and style of the Epistles of Peter, 
which on the same principle would betray their own spuriousness. 
He greatly exaggerates the force of argument drawn from the variety of 
the styles and general tone of the two documents. He instances as 
parallels the diversities of Milton’s style in ‘ Paradise Lost,’ and in 
‘ L’Allegro,’ being throughout so far mutually compatible with identity of 
authorship, while no one would dream of attributing to him the author- 
ship of the ‘ Hind and Panther.’ We think the parallel scarcely fair, and 
ask him whether ‘ Peter Bell’ and the ‘Ode on Immortality,’ do not 
require something more than spiritual tendencies to determine their 
common authorship? But there is one line of argument which he passes 
by in silence ; we refer to‘the multitude of rich and curious resemblances 
in diction, vocabulary, and doctrine, between these documents, which 
to our mind counterbalance, if they do not outweigh, the divergences. 
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Thus the Epistles to the seven churches reveal the closest, tenderest, and 
most intimate love of the glorified Christ for his Church. The Apoca- 
lypse preserves the imagery of the Lamb slain, which closely resembles 

e teaching of the Baptist preserved in the fourth gospel. The 
Apocalypse, more distinetly than any other New Testament document, 
gives to the Christ the title of the Logos. It is quite beyond our present 
limits to develope the proof of this point; but supposing the divergences 
counterbalanced by the resemblances, the strong arguments of Mr. 
Tayler, in favour of the Johannean authorship of the Apocalypse, will 
all tend to disprove his other positions. Mr. Tayler has re-stated the 
external proof of the authenticity of the fourth Gospel with great and 
scrupulous care, but we cannot avoid the feeling of a strong, subdued, 
perhaps unconscious animus in much of his investigation. Thus, he 
says, ‘any one acquainted with the Ignatian controversy would be 
‘ inclined to infer from allusions in these epistles to the fourth gospel, 
‘ rather the lateness of these epistles than the early origin of the gospel.’ 
His mode of evaporating the testimony borne by the long lost oer of 
Hippolytus to the antiquity of John’s gospel, is inconsistent with the 
statement that we have no testimony from Hippolytus, himself, as to 
the authorship. His mode of getting rid of the testimony of Justin 
Martyr is far from satisfactory ; the very passages he quotes show con- 
clusively to our mind that Justin must have classed the fourth Gospel 
among ‘the apostolic records.’ The curious fact upon which Mr. 
Tayler lays much stress is that we find signs of the doctrine of John’s 
gospel, before we have any direct quotation from it or reference to it 
by name, hinting, therefore, that it was itself the product of the doctrine, 
rather than the originator of it. We have ae to imagine that the 
work was brought more slowly into circulation than the Synoptic 
narrative was, in order to account for this fact; and we have to take 
into consideration the profound difficulty that the introduction of such 
a life would have had to encounter from those familiar with the ordinary 
tradition, unless it had borne the sanction of an apostolic name; and 
hence the deliberate forgery that must have been executed with con- 
summate skill by any one who pretended that the new doctrine had 
such an historical origin, as that given to it in the fourth Gospel. 

We have no space here to discuss with Mr. Tayler the Paschal 
controversy. If his idea of the gist of that controversy be correct, it 
is doubtless a difficult circumstance, that the Catholic party did not 
quote John’s gospel against the Quarto-decimans ; but, for our part, we 
see no such difficulty as he describes in the supposition that John did keep, 
as long as he lived, the Jewish passover, or something very like it, on 
the 14th of Nisan; nor do we think it has been yet proved that the 
Synoptic narrative differs from the Johannean as to the death-day of 
our Lord. John does not describe the Last Supper at all; and part of 
his reason may have been, that it was already uk hana that our Lord 
anticipated on that memorable night, the legal feast, desiring to eat the 
Passover before he suffered. Both authorities on this supposition 
supplement each other. Mr. Tayler has produced a book that deserves 
serious attention, but we believe he has added to, rather than obliterated 
the evidence on which the apostolicity of the fourth Gospel really rests. 

Mr. Plumptre’s work is a very interesting and devout contribution to 
the literature of the subject. He reviews various portions of the 
sublime narrative with care and reverence, and curiously reminds us 
of Archbishop Trench, in the set of his mind, and form of his thought. 
In dealing with the sources of the life of Christ, he has called attention 
to several very interesting confirmations of the traditional authorship. 
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After stating the extraordinary resemblances between the Sermon on 
the Mount and the Epistle of James, and thus showing the intimacy 
between the brother of Jesus, bishop of the Church in Jerusalem, and 
the great Evangelist of the circumcision ; he is able to throw bright light 
on the knowledge which Matthew reveals of the infancy of the Lord. 
Mr. Plumptre makes some equally striking remarks on the sources of 
Luke’s writings, but on the subject of John’s gospel he seems to think 
that since Rénan and Ewald reject the position of Baur and Hilgenfeld, 
that we may safely consider the Tiibingen theory overthrown. At the 
same time he furnishes some important hints which identify the Son of 
Zebedee with the esoteric teaching of the fourth Gospel, and makes 
somewhat curious use of Ernest de Bunsen’s strange hypothesis. Under 
the headings of ‘the Training of the King,’ the ‘Names,’ ‘ Miracles,’ 
‘ Ministry,’ and ‘ Resurrection of Christ,’ some very thoughtful and inde- 
pendent exposition occurs, of many of the greatest questions of our 
theology. The volume cannot compare with Dr. de Pressensé’s in com- 
pass, in range of thought, or in attention to detail, nor in the fervour 
and grandeur of style; but both these works reveal the controversies 
which have given them birth, and point with emphasis to the alternative 
which science and criticism offer to those who are driven away from 
their faith in an historical Christ, a glorified Son of man, and a resurec- 
tion from the dead. Mr. Tayler seems to think that the great doctrines 
of the gospel cover truths of prodigious importance to the race, but 
utterly distinct from them in logical form. Mr. Plumptre, with a 
trenchant hand, has shown how infinitesimal is the distinction between 
the residual Christianity left by the critics, and the Buddhism of the East. 

Mr. Cowper has added to his Lg eee services, by a careful translation 
of the Apocryphal gospels and Apocryphal material, of which he has 
presented the most complete repertory in existence. Few things are 
more instructive than a comparison of these feeble performances and 
mythical accretions on the evangelic history with the genuine docu- 
ments of the Church, and they bear their witness to the much greater 
antiquity and value of the documents of our faith. No dependence 
whatever is to be placed on any of the narratives thus preserved, but 
the use that has been made of them by heretical sects, by Mohammed, 
by the Church of Rome, by the legend-loving votaries of superstition, by 
spurious Christian art, and by the modern enemies of the faith, who are 
anxious to confound them with the genuine and apostolic narratives, 
makes Mr. Cowper’s valuable introduction to their study, and his critical 
and careful compilation, a real boon to the Biblical student, who was 
wearying his eyes with the miserable type of Tischendorf’s edition of 
the originals, or who has hitherto been content with the fragments of 
Mr. Jones or Dr. Lardner, and the disgraceful ‘Apocryphal New 
Testament’ of William Hone. Remembering how recently we have had 
to speak of ‘ Ecce Homo,’ and ‘ Ecce Deus,’ of Rénan, and Strauss, and 
Ewald, it is obvious that the Life of the Son of God on earth still forms 
the theme of supreme interest to the religious minds of Europe. He 
whose life is the only explanation to us worth having, of what we mean 
by Gop or Man, whose words are the fountains of life, and the revelations 
of the eternal truth, whose death is the only solace to our conscience, 
whose sacrifice is the only adequate stimulus to our consecration of 
obedience, and whose resurrection is the only pledge of our immortality, 
draws all men unto Him.: Fierce antagonism assails Him still, and He 
is often crucified afresh, and put to open shame; but now, as ever, the 
cross becomes His throne, the crown of thorns His regal diadem. 
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The Religion of Redemption. A contribution to the Prelimi- 
naries of Christian Apology. By R. W. Monsett, B.A., 
late Pastor of the Congregational Church of Neufchatel, 
Switzerland. London: William Hunt & Co. 1867. 


This volume deserves, and will amply repay, careful perusal. Though 
rofessedly a contribution to the preliminaries of Christian apology it 

ndles some of the greatest questions of modern theology, those alone 
excepted which bear upon the Divine Informant. : 

Mr. Monsell starts from first principles of consciousness and experience, 
and translates into the language of philosophy the great truths, the posses- 
sion of which we owe to Holy Scripture. With wide catholicity of 
feeling he adduces in confirmation of the views which he advances, the 
judgments of writers of strangely differentschools, acknowledging by the 
bare juxtaposition of their names in the margin, the degree of depen- 
dence upon their help of which he is conscious. Thus Maurice is made 
to justify the first stages of an argument from the completion of which 
he would recoil aghast. Emerson, Magee, Plato, the Scotch Confession, 
Evangelical Christendom, Confucius, Augustine, Mr. Godwin, Aquinas, 
Vinet, Ernest Rénan, and Newman Hall, are referred to in comical 
adjacency, to prove the accuracy of some dogma or experience. If 
in his references to these and scores of other writers, the author had 
given us the remotest idea of the work from which he was making his 
quotations, (as he has done in the case of Augustine) the anthology of 
helpful thoughts and the stress of the argument would have been more 
valuable. We consider however that he has rendered conspicuous 
service to evangelical truth. With great clearness and vivacity of style, 
often rising to a genuine and unconventional dignity, and even splendour 
of expression, he has discussed the old themes of ‘Human Guilt and 
‘ Misery, Redemption,’ the ‘ Appropriation of Redemption, and ‘ the In- 
‘ vidual and collective Christian Lite,” In dealing with the first of these 
topics, the author steers clear of all medieval speculations, and is not 
open to the charge of creating an intolerable and impossible evil from 
which we need supernatural redemption, He defends his awful thesis, 
not only by Scripture texts, and the remarkable confessions of the 
greatest of all human thinkers, but by his impressive vindication of the 
righteousness and wisdom of God, in conferring self-determination upon 
the human will. He assumes the immortality of man, and makes punish- 
ment eternal, so long as repentance is impossible, and sin remains 
unsubdued. 

There is no = gag novelty in Mr. Monsell’s treatment of ‘The 
Redemption.’ hat is right and true in various partial expositions of 
its nature is carefully preserved. His view leans strongly to that which 
M’Leod Campbell has so earnestly offered to us; the moral quality of 
Christ’s sufferings is strongly insisted on, together with the adequate 
repentance for the sins of the human race which was offered by Christ ; 
yet he shows, as we think justly, that there is in this agony and death a 
self-inflicted penalty, which has altered the entire condition of the human 
family in the sight of God, and which gives to the self-sacrifice all its 
moral power over us. The criticism of Robertson is excellent and 
generous, and the work throughout is free from all ugly animus or 
offensive dogmatism, while the author vindicates the cardinal doctrine 
from many of its detractors. 

In the ‘ Appropriation of Redemption,’ the author makes brave fight 
with the extremes of Augustinian doctrine, and traces various incredible 
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and awful positions to the tap-root of the whole delusion, the doctrine of 
the irresistibility of grace. 

We have not space here to enter with him into this discussion. It is 
conducted with great ability and generosity of feeling; but in his 
vigorous maintenance of the supremacy of the will, in which we are pre- 
pared ardently to sustain him, he appears to us too much to lose sight of 
the insoluble nature of the problem. We think, moreover, that like 
many others, he has himself been _— caught in the great metaphysical 
trap. The volume, which amounts to the dignity of a cursus theologicus, is 
eminently readable and suggestive. In these days of sceptical detraction 
and of hostile canvassing of the first principles of our holy faith, it is 
most refreshing to find proceeding from the en of a congregational 
minister, so able, brilliant, cautious, devout, and Catholic a contribution 
to evangelical theology. 


Studies in the Gospels. By Ricnarp Cuenevix Trencu, D.D., 
Archbishop of Dublin. London: Macmillan & Co. 


Shipwrecks of Faith ; Three Sermons preached before the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge in May, 1867. By Ricnarp 
Cuenevix Trencu, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. London: 
Macmillan & Co. 


Starting from the principle, that while the four Gospels abound in 
‘ plain things, so plain that no wayfarer, who sees his waymarks, need 
‘err for lack of such;’ Archbishop Trench in the first of these 
volumes justly affirms, that setting the hard things of one portion of 
Scripture against those of another, the difficulties of the Gospels are 
fully as great as the difficulties of the Epistles; and that not merely 
in the form, but in the very substance of the thought; that the words 
of Christ indeed ‘must be at once the highest and the deepest of all, 
‘ that in his life there must be mysteries which find only their remote 
‘ resemblance in the lives of any others.’ 

These ‘ Studies’ are intended to elucidate some of these hard place s 
They are not, the writer tells us, a purposed selection of such, but the 
fragments of a much larger scheme now laid aside. He has, however, 
too just a respect for himself and for the public to print anything written 
carelessly. He has, therefore, carefully revised what he had written, 
and in many parts rewritten it, availing himself of the results of the 
latest criticism. Under these conditions he presents us with exegetical 
studies of sixteen passages in the Gospels. These are, ‘ The Temptation,’ 
‘The Calling of Philip and Nathanael,’ ‘Christ and the Samaritan 
Woman,’ ‘ The Sons of Thunder,’ ‘ Wisdom justified of her Children,’ 
‘The Three Aspirants,’ ‘The New Piece on the Old Garment, and the 
New Wine in the Old Vessels,’ ‘ The Transfiguration,’ ‘ james and John 
offering to call Fire from Heaven on the Samaritan Village,’ ‘The 
return of the Seventy,’ ‘The Pharisee seeking to scare the Lord from 
Galilee,’ ‘The unfinished Tower and the deprecated War,’ ‘ Zaccheus,’ 
‘The True Vine,’ ‘ The Penitent Malefactor, ‘Christ and the Two Dis- 
ciples on the way to Emmaus.’ 

Such a miscellany of course precludes criticism of particular points. 
We will only therefore say, generally, that this volume is characterised 
by all the patient learning, especially the patristic learning, the quiet 
suggestiveness, the reverent orthodoxy, and the archaic charm (the 
latter, however, sometimes verging upon affectation) of Dr. Trench’s 
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former books. The mode of treatment is substantially that of his book 
on the Epistles to the Seven Churches. It is exegetical rather than 
dogmatic or sermonic. It patiently evolves the textual meaning, and 
with great ingenuity groups round it fresh and suggestive practical 
thoughts. If the ‘larger scheme’ were an exegetical New Testament on 
the same principle, we greatly regret that Dr. Trench has abandoned it. 
It is a desideratum in our theological literature, and would redeem it 
from a just reproach. German writers have furnished us with several of 
great value; but such a work from a reverent scholar like Dr. Trench, 
would have characteristics which to the English mind would place it 
above them all. Taking this volume for what it is—a basket full of 
fragments—we put upon it a high value. The exegete and the preacher 
will find it full of instruction and suggestion. 

The second volume presents us with three interesting studies, the 
treatment of which is not unlike that of the larger volume; only the 
exegetical element recedes and the homiletical comes forward—three of 
the reprobates of Scripture—Balaam, Saul, and Judas are very skilfully 
delineated, the salient features of their character and conduct are 
brought out for practical warning. The sermons are admirable 
specimens of wise and earnest religious teaching. 


The Doctrine of Justification. The Second Series of the Cunning- 
ham Lectures. By James Bucuanay, D.D., LL.D. 
Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 1867. 


Dr. Buchanan’s lectures include a history and exposition of the 
‘Doctrine of Justification.’ It is in every way a good book. The sketch 
of the ‘ variations’ among Romish theologians, since the Reformation, on 
the great question at issue between Romanism and Protestantism, the 
history of the controversies among Protestants themselves, and the 
separate lecture on the history of the doctrine in the Church of England, 
will be of great service to theological students. The introduction and the 
first two or three lectures are very inferior to the rest of the volume ; 
and it is very possible that some readers, finding the first hundred pages 
rather unsatisfactory, may lay it aside: they will find it worth while, 
however, to read it through. 

The ‘exposition’ is chiefly valuable as presenting all that a very 
vigorous and learned theologian can say on behalf of the theory of 
justification, as stated in the ‘ Westminster Confession.’ Dr. Buchanan 

olds most resolutely to the old Calvinistic doctrine. He dedicates his 
Lectures to ‘ The Divines of Princeton,’ and fights hard for the position 
held by the ‘ Princeton Review’ in the great controversy which divided 
the Presbyterian church of America thirty years ago. 

We are quite clear, however, that if the essential truth of Dr. 
Buchanan’s theory is to be saved—and it is unnecessary for us to say that 
we think that the doctrine of Justification by Faith belongs to the very 
heart of Apostolic Christianity—the form of the theory must be re- 
considered and seriously modified. We should have been glad if Dr. 
Buchanan had fully dealt with the position of Moses Stuart in his com- 
mentary on the Epistle to the Romans, and the exhaustive article in the 
American Biblical Repository. Moses Stuart affirms that ‘there is not in 
‘all the Bible one assertion that Adam’s sin or Christ’s righteousness is 
‘ imputed to us ; nor one declaration that any man’s sin is ever imputed by 
* God or man to another man ;’ and this is not an unsupported affirmation. 
Hard as it is to prove a negative, the American divine sustains his 
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position by the exhibition at length of every passage of the Old Testa- 
ment and the New, in which the word ‘impute’ occurs. This argument 
is not to be dismissed as Dr. Buchanan has dismissed it—in a page and 
a half. Nor can we find that he has given avery tenable reply to the 
obvious objections which lie against every form in which the theory of 
imputation has been professed. He rejects the extreme view—that God 
imputes to the believer the actual virtues and graces of our Lord’s 
character and history; but has not drifted into the very attenuated 
representation of the doctrine by those modern theologians who say that 
God treats us as if we were righteous for Christ’s sake. He appears to 
hold the middle position—that God imputes to the believer not the 
— obedience of Christ, which was the ground of the righteousness, 

ut the righteousness itself. He ought, however, to have shown how a 
man who is thus ‘ clothed in Christ’s righteousness ’ can ever be the object 
of God’s displeasure, can ever be subjected to chastisement for wrong 
doing, can ever need the Divine pardon, and can be judged by his works 
at the last day. We do not say that those who hold the imputation 
theory cannot meet these difficulties, but that they are not met in the 
volume before us. 

We heartily wish, too, that Dr. Buchanan had given more space and 
strength to the modern theories by which in our day the great truth 
which is as dear to us as to him, is seriously imperilled. The real meaning 
of very much that is written just now, both on the atonement of our 
Lord and on justification, amounts to this—that God never does pardon 
sin, that every man must exhaust the full penalty of his offences, that 
the forgiveness of past transgression is no part of salvation, and that all 
Christ does for us is to make us better for the time tocome. From the 
modern creed, the article, ‘I believe . . . in the remission of sins,’ is 
practically expunged. Dr. Buchanan’s work, however, isa very valuable 
one as it is, and we heartily thank him for it. 


Farewell Counsels of a Pastor to his Flock. Nine Sermons, 
preached at St. John’s, Paddington, on quitting that 
Sphere of Labour. By Epwarp Meyrick GovuLsurn, 
D.D., Dean of Norwich. London: Rivingtons. 


A Letter containing remarks on some current opinions respecting 
the Eucharist. By Caries Smita, B.D. London: 
Rivingtons. 

Loosing and Binding ; or, Remitting and Retaining Sins explained. 
By the Rev. W. Biackxzey, M.A. Sixth Edition, London: 
Hatchard & Co. 


While the Ritualists are enlarging their utterances and multiplying 
their publications, their opponents within the Establishment are not 
silent. Dean Goulburn devotes these farewell sermons to the questions 
of the day, such as Absolution, Ritualism, the Doctrine of the Eucharist, 
&c. Dean Goulburn is an excellent evangelical preacher, his little 
books abound in spiritual goodness, but he is not a very efficient con- 
troversialist. We do not think that these sermons will do much to 
answer the question which he says everybody is putting, ‘What am I 
‘to think ?? Dean Goulburn fights in chains; the dubious character, to 
say the least, of his own Prayer-book offices, checks his triumphant use 
of the Scriptural argument; so long as he keeps to the Bible he does 
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well enough, but when he takes to the Prayer-book he flounders a. 
lessly. This, in the first lecture, he tries desperately to draw a dis- 
tinction between ‘forgiveness’ and ‘absolution ;’ the former, he says, is 
God’s inalienable prerogative, the latter is declared in the Prayer-book 
‘to be committed to men—this was the power committed by the Saviour 
to the Apostles.’ But, strange to say, when the author undertakes to 
prove that ‘there was an entail of this power to those who should 
‘succeed them in the government of the Church,’ he warns us poor 
Dissenters off, because he says he makes his appeal to the Book of 
Common Prayer. Thither, certainly, we do not care to follow him; and 
we infer, from his interdict on this particular point, that the argument 
from Scripture fails him. So be it; we are contented to abide by the 
Scripture. Equally hopeless is his position concerning Ritualism; having 
to defend the Book of Common Prayer on the one hand, and to con- 
trovert Mr. Maconochie on the other, Again, therefore, he tells us that 
he has nothing to say to us Dissenters. Rituali.m, he says, is a pure 
matter of expediency; true, but who is to judge of the expediency ? 
‘Ritual,’ he says, ‘must confine itself within the limits prescribed by 
‘Scripture, by reason, by the law of the English Church, as interpreted 
‘by the recognized tribunal; and, lastly, by reverence due to ecclesias- 
‘tical authority.’ True, but if it will not! and who is to expound and 
enforce these various testsP Dean Goulburn and Dr. Lushington, 
or Mr. Maconochie and Dr. Lushington? We can hardly wonder that 
such reasoning carries but little conviction with it. 

Mr. Smith substantially agrees with Dean Goulburn; but Mr. Black- 
ley thinks that the notion that ‘a power has been vested in a certain 
‘class of men, as successors from the Apostles to remit and to retain 
BF sins, is ‘a pure mistake, a supposition which is entirel 
‘ baseless, a supposition for which there is no ground whatever.’ We 
think so too; but which are Ritualists, which are we poor unenlight- 
ened Nonconformists to believe, Dean Goulburn or Mr. Blackley ? 
May not both fairly say, ‘ Neither so did their witness agree together?’ 


Six Short Sermons on Sin. Lent Lectures at St. Alban the 
Martyr, Holborn. By the Rev. Ortey Suarprey, M.A. 
London: Rivingtons. 

Tracts for the Day: Essays on Theological Subjects. By various 
Authors. 1. ‘Priestly Absolution Scriptural.’ 2. ‘ Pur- 
gatory.’ 3. ‘The Seven Sacraments.’ Edited by the Rev. 
Orury M.A. London: Longmans. 


The Ritualistic party in the Episcopal Church waxes bolder and bolder ; 
indeed they may be said at length to have thrown off all reserve, and to 
have explicitly avowed fully developed Anti-Protestant and Romish doc- 
trines. Mr. Shipley is one of the recognized leaders of what we must call 
the most recent of the many schisms within the Establishment. In his 
six sermons he speaks out most manfully. Thus, ‘ Within a little while, 
‘and the Sacrifice for sin in the new law, continually offered before the 
‘ Eternal Father in Heaven, will be represented here on earth; and the 
‘atonement for sin, once made on Calvary, will be pleaded anew within 
‘this sanctuary. Within a little while, ah tis Church will be filled with 
‘the glory of His Majesty; and as the smoke of the sweet-smellin 
‘incense ascends on high, Jesus, God and Man, upon His altar-throne, 
‘ will tabernacle amongst men, present under the humble forms of bread 
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‘and wine.’ The remedy for sin is of course the Sacraments; the 
removal of sin is by Sacramental Confession; Unction is one of the 
Sacraments ‘ never discontinued in the Anglican Communion.’ Of these 
Sacraments there are seven. Two,‘ Holy Baptism’ and the ‘ Eucharist,’ 
are defined as ‘ generally, i.e. universally, necessary to Salvation; neces- 
‘sary for all.’ Two of the other five, ‘Holy Matrimony’ and ‘ Holy 
‘Order,’ are ‘absolutely necessary for the continuance of the visible 
‘Church.’ The other three, ‘ Confirmation,’ ‘Absolution,’ and ‘ Unction,’ 
are ‘means of grace, but are not absolutely necessary for salvation.’ As 
to Purgatory, ‘the souls of those persons’ (in Purgatory) ‘are benefited 
‘by the prayers and offerings of the Church, and by alms given in their 
‘behalf; those who have not died beyond the pale of salvation receive 
‘ mitigation in their sufferings and ultimate release; and possibly, those 
‘ who are lost gain a mitigation of their sufferings, which mitigation may 
‘last through eternity.’ These positions are elaborately defended in the 
‘Tracts for the Day,’ which are ‘addressed to educated and intelligent 
‘ Catholics, who, as loyal members of the Church of England, are unable 
‘to accept the popular explanation of her doctrines, and decline to be 
‘bound le the popular misrepresentations of her discipline.’ Nothing, 
perhaps, has more distinguished the Evangelical clergy of the Establishment 
than their Anti-Popery protest and preaching. We shall wait curiously 
and anxiously to see the course which they take, now that fully-developed 
Popery is avowed in their midst; to them, at any rate, it must look like 
an alternative— our Cburch’ or Christ—just as it did to Luther. 


Bible Teachings of Nature. By Rev. 
London : Macmillan & Co. 1867. 


. At first we recoiled from the magnificence, and shaded our eyes from 
the dazzle of these pages. The word-painting and fantastic splendour of 
the rhetoric quite overpowered our sense of admiration. e candidly 
admit that farther perusal has modified the first impression. After 
accustoming the eye to the elevation and the light, and making some 
deduction from the tone, due to the mental habitude of the author, we 
cheerfully recognize the breadth of view, freshness of conception, and 
careful elaboration of facts with which the volume is replete. The writer 
triumphs in the works of the Father’s hands, and he uses his accurate 
scientific knowledge and luxuriant fancy for the highest purposes. The 
facts brought to light by the laws of natural selection and continuity 
of force, as well as the co-existence of an urganism with the conditions 
of its life, instead of landing our author in the dreary swamps of pantheism, 
are to him charged with new and wonderful proof of the purpose and 
design of the great Creator, and afford endless illustrations of the nearness 
to us of a beautiful and joyous, a loving and eternal Father. The 
‘ grass of the field,’ ‘the trees of the Lord,’ ‘corn,’ ‘the leaf,’ are very 
successfully handled, and the author shows with considerable ability the 
identity of the moral lessons given us by a profound study of these 
natural forms, with some of those presented to us in the more explicit 
teaching of the Bible. The latter portion of the volume is devoted to 
the typology of nature. Some of this is less reliable. Science and 
modern observation are made to throw light, not merely on the allusions 
of sacred writers to matters within the domain of science, but even on 
the poetry of the 9 apm and some powerful analogies between the 
things of earth and the ae of the Spirit are traced with exceeding 


beauty. This method would of course open the door to an infinite exegesis, 
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not only of scripture, but of all ancient writings, and folios might be 
drawn out of Bunyan’s ‘ Pilgrim’ or Spenser’s ‘ Faéry Queen,’ as well as 
out of the prophecies of Isaiah. Stillwe part from Mr. Macmillan with 
exceeding gratitude. He has made the world more beautiful to us, and 
unsealed our ears to voices of praise and messages of love that might 
otherwise have been unheard. We commend the volume not only as a 
valuable appendix to works on natural theology, but as a series of prose- 
idyls of unusual merit. 


Broad Chalk Sermon-Essays on Nature, Mediation, Atonement, 
Absolution, &e. By Rowtanp D.D. Williams & 
Norgate, London and Edinburgh. 1867. 


There is a melancholy interest in this volume. The matters treated of 
by this accomplished scholar are of profound importance to every human 
being. Dr. Williams is not here dealing with the recondite problems of 
Hindu philosophy, or Egyptian chronology, and quietly allowing some 
of his conclusions to explode like lighted rockets within the citadel of 
the Christian faith, while he investigates in learned leisure the attractive 
fields of Oriental literature ; on the contrary, he has himself come back— 
as all such men, who are honest to their convictions, must do—into the 
citadel, and would fain make it appear that, after all,no great harm has been 
done by the negations of modern scepticism, that the ugly breach in its 
ramparts can easily be mended, that its cumbrous defences were better 
burnt up, and that some of its arcana were so indestructible, that while all 
the highest ranges of criticism, and all the most fearful detonations of 
scorn and wit, have done their worst, they have failed to destroy them. In 
other words, Dr. Williams is feeling about for his Saviour, and for the 
eternal Life, for the voice of God, for the great Mediator, for the Light of 
the World, with signal earnestness and solemnity. Every page of these 
expansions and developments of his sermon-notes into theological essays 
reveals the intense conflict, the very furnace of fire amid which minds 
like his are now moye wey, db be calm and strong. On every page we see 
the angry doubt or the bold speculation wrestling with the old and loved 
emotion, or we discover some vehement effort to make a few of these 
truths or feelings—which are too precious to be thrown away—pass 
muster in the court of reason. Dr. Williams suggests that his views of 
atonement do not differ from Archbishop Thomson’s, and that his views 
of prophecy agree with those of Calvin, and he has a very marvellous 
faculty of putting a new and glowing meaning which shall carry convic- 
tion to a pilosopher, into those scriptural truths, or dogmatic utterances, 
the use of which is incumbent alike upon his conscience and his office. 
In the sermon on “ pure religion” there is a profound earnestness, and a 
breadth and catholicity of feeling, with whith we deeply sympathise. It 
is an interesting phenomenon to us to see those who take the ‘ Broad 
view’ of the Atonement as a means and ground of reconciliation with God, 
resisting the temptation to abuse and malign the Evangelic creed, although 
in some places, even in this volume, the inuendo and the suggestion are far 
more severe than would be pronounced on Buddist or Moslem, on Com- 
tist or Mormonite ; but in the sermon to which we are referring, Dr. 
Williams, after fairly stating the moral, the evangelic, and the revival 
doctrines, says :— 

‘Knowing with whom our great account stands, and — daring to 
‘ judge a higher Master's servant, I-would say, in practice neither need be 
‘ wrong until itexcludesthe truth which the others teach.’ The insufficiency 
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of each view in itself is then ably shown. In the sermon on atonement 
he says also what is very true :—*‘ If all persons would consider it a duty 
‘to ascertain meaning instead of an advantage to travesty it, we might 
‘find that differences supposed to be essential, would either be greatly 
‘ diminished, or have the moral character of the two opposites inverted ;’ 
and this even with reference to what we have to do with the word ‘ penal’ 
before we can ‘associate it with the Saviour’s act of dying.’ But we 
differ entirely from our author in his mode of setting forth the character 
of Christ’s suffering, and mediation. We think that he himself turns too 
scornfully away from those important aspects of it which are needed to 
confer any real force upon the self-sacrifice of which so much is said ; 
and in his desire to introduce obedience and repentance and self-abne- 
gation into the ground of acceptance with God, he seems too, strangely 
oblivious of the mighty powers of faith in producing these very things 
at the same time that it is the instrument by which the soul of man re- 
ceives the Divine love and becomes united with it. There is extraordinary 
use made of the transfiguration of our Lord in illustrating the idea of 
conversion, and from this high analogy the author meets the objections 
often expressed to the idea of a spiritual conversion and radical change 
of. tendency and life. The whole volume is crowded with most 
interesting suggestions, and is too sacred and solemn in its tone, to pro- 
voke from us detailed criticism. Dr. Williams appears to be straining 
every nerve to preserve much, which the spirit and method of bis 
investigation seem to destroy. 


Idolatries Old and New: their Cause and Cure. By James 
Batpwin Brown, B.A. London: Jackson, Walford, and 
Hodder. 


Mr. Brown has done great service to the cause of truth in this his 
last production. Leaving to others the often traversed ground of law 
and prescription, and well content that High Church and Low Church, 
Ritualist and Romanist should fight out their quarrels without his help, 
he exposes the poisonous source of the crying evil which has seeuntg 
masked itself in religious earnestness, and boasts the abundance and 
beauty of its faith, the consistency of its entire system, and the exclu- 
sive fulness and completeness of its Catholicity. He has pointed out 
with conspicuous ability and in burning words the startling parallel 
between the Ritualism, Sacramentarianism, and Sacerdotalism of our 
day, and the idolatries denounced by both the law and gospel of our 
holy religion. The idolatry of ‘the Priest,’ of ‘the Word’ (which, by 
the way, in the use here given to it, had better have been called dogma), 
and of ‘the Sacrament,’ has never been more successfully exhibited. 
The opening of the fifth sermon, on ‘the Living Way,’ is a vindication 
of the position, that ‘the Ritualists, in every way, believe too little and 
‘not too much.’ It is unanswerably shown that ‘the impotent effort to 
‘play the god to mankind,’ has concealed and shut up the fatherly 
manifestations ever made to the eye of the true believer, that the 
raptures of sacramentarians are the melancholy signs of a dismal and 
* hopeless faithlessness,’ that the repose of implicit credence on dogma, 
is utter distrust of God’s revelation. This wide divergence of judgment 
on fundamental truths and relations within the domain of Christianity, 
is a very portentous sign of the times, but it is part of the trial through 
which we have to pass; and it is better that the divergence should be 
seen and exposed, than glossed over or forgotten. Mr. Brown’s noble 
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lectures on the true freedom and the true orders, are pertinent, search- 
ing, and daring, and possess all the highest characteristics of his style. 


The Fatherhood of God considered in its general and special Aspects, 
and particularly in relation to the Doctrine of the Atonement. 
By T. J. Crawrorp, D.D. Edinburgh and London: 
Blackwood & Sons. 1867. 


Considerable controversy has been raised by the publication of 
Dr. Candlish’s Cunningham Lecture on the Fatherhood of God, and the 
second edition of Dr. Crawford’s examination of the same theme, con- 
taining his rejoinder to Dr. Candlish’s Strictures, reveals a gladiatorial 
combat between these skilled and doughty champions in an exciting 
stage of its progress. It is a fine specimen of that high logomachy in 
which Scotch theologians delight. These two excellent and learned 
divines are far less divided in opinion than they seem to be. Dr. Candlish, 
it is true, disputes the now all but unanimous belief in the common 
Fatherhood of God ; and failing to find in human fatherhood an analogue 
to Divine Paternity, he searches for that analogue in the relation 
between the Boerne! Father and the Eternal Son, into the participation 
of which relationship all believers are actually sianiteed. Yet, on 
Dr. Crawford’s own concession, his antagonist includes under the bene- 
ficent government of the Supreme Being every attractive feature, all the 
beauty, the tenderness, and the possibilities which others connote by the 
universal Fatherhood of God. The basis and most fundamental portion 
of the controversy is therefore confessedly a dispute as to the usage and 
meaning of a word. Dr. Candlish is, as it seems to us, ready to admit 
all the various elements of relationship which Dr. Crawford enumerates 
as descriptive of the universal Fatherhood of God, but he believes that 
Fatherhood is not the best word to integrate or describe them, and that 
there is something vastly more in the ae of the Divine nature 
and the permanency of adoption into the family of God, than can be con- 
noted by a term which portrays a relationship that is true at once of 
every intelligent being. The gravamen of the charge brought against 
Dr. Candlish, and the root of all his ‘novel and ingenious error,’ is, in the 
opinion of his critics, that he has failed to offer a definition of Father- 
hood in the outset of his argument ; but his whole argument shows, that 
if he rejects the parallel drawn from human relationship, he deprives 
himself of all right or occasion to define a term which only acquires its 
full meaning at the close of the discussion. On a previous occasion, we 
stated our conviction that Dr. Candlish was ‘ partial and one-sided in his 
* exclusion of all reference to Sonship in Holy Scripture, apart from the 
‘ revelation of it in Christ; and we think Dr. Crawford on not only 
established in his lecture the justice of this criticism, but has rendered 
good service to the theology of the subject, and in spite of the warmth 
and obvious irritation of his opponent, has, with conspicuous ability and 
admirable temper, proved his point. When, however, the necessities of 
his own theology compel him to admit that the Evangelical Sonship, the 
adoption into God’s family, is more than a recovery of the ground which 
was lost in the fall of Adam, this is inconsistent with his criticism of 
Candlish’s position, that the original state of Adam was something less 
than what he means by Sonship. [Compare page 169 with page 41.]- 
Without entering further into the controversy between these eminent 
theologians, we call attention to the lectures in this volume which indi- 
cate the relation between the Fatherhood of God and the doctrine of the 
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Atonement, as valuable contributions to modern theology. The test by 
which the author judges the various theories suggested as explanations 
of our Lord’s sufferings, is, ‘the simple cauliiiaiben how far such 
‘theories represent them as a manifestation altogether unparalleled of 
‘ the fatherly love of God towards all mankind.’ The test is applied, with 
great tact and convincing power, to a variety of modern speculations. 
Messrs. Maurice, M‘Leod Campbell, Robertson, Young, and Bushnell 
are shown to have propounded one-sided and exclusive theories, which 
utterly fail to satisfy this test, and are encumbered with great difficulties 
of their own. These theories, repudiating as they do the expiatory 


- character of our Lord’s sufferings, are shown by Dr. Crawford to be 


deprived of that which gives them any force as expositions of the meaning 
or the moral power of those sufferings. ‘The argument has never been 
handled with greater ability. 

The volume shows conclusively, that though these valorous disputants 
contend manfully every inch of the ground, and are gloriously and 
amusingly great in mutual misunderstanding, and both of them compre- 
hend repartee and how to say exceedingly smart things, they practically 
agree on the grand truths of our evangelic theology, and have alike offered 
ample vindication of a stupendous reality, which the pantheistic specula- 
tions of modern times tend so greatly to obscure :—viz., the deepest and 

andest meanings of the Fatherhood of God. Many most admirable 

iscussions are introduced into the argument, and much side-light 
thrown upon related doctrines. 


The Preacher’s Counsellor. By Aruanast Coqueret. Trans- 
lated from the French, by the Rev. R. A. Berrram. 
London: Elliot Stock. 1867. 


The famous preacher of the Oratoire, who has for many years con- 
ferred distinction upon the French pulpit, and extorted admiration from 
those who have differed most fundamentally from his theology, here 
gives us in homely fashion the results of his personal experience in the 
matter of preaching, and some of the principles and maxims that he con- 
siders most serviceable for his younger brethren. We are not much 
struck with the wisdom or value of these advices. Like many an artist, 
M. Coquerel cannot convey his secret, or reveal his magic. He says 
many excellent things, and some feeble ones; but the work consists of 
too many details trippingly touched upon, and too many personal 
anecdotes amusingly told, to produce any lasting impression. The 
author discusses preaching, moreover, simply as an art and profes- 
sion, and too much divorced from the motives and principles of all 
success to interest us deeply. The translation reads like an original 
work, but it does not preserve the singular aroma of M. Coquerel’s 
humour, nor the graces of his style. 


The Mystery of Growth, and other Discourses. By the Rey. 
Epwarp Wuire. London: Elliot Stock. 1867. 


The discourse which covers with the egis of its name this interesting 
volume, though having small reference to the various topics subsequently 
treated, is still relevant to the mysterious process by which these 
scattered Sybilline leaves have ‘ grown’ together into a luxuriant tree, 
bearing twelve manner of fruits. It gives the same impression that the 
sight of a harvest-home procession in Cheapside might produce upon a 
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country-born Londoner, whose heart was not quite dead to the recollec- 
tions of childhood, and to the sweet and gracious messages and symbolism 
of nature. The sketch of the great Asiatic Revolution, 3.c. 626, is a 
brilliant reproduction of the olden time and life, with the physical and 
moral and political surroundings of Israel in Babylon; and the ‘ note’ 
which follows this discourse, entitled ‘The Times of Nebuchadnezzar,’ 
shows that the author is quite ready to take his position among inter- 
preters of prophecy. We are not sure that he fully endorses the year-day 
theory ; but he proves, at all events, that the method from which he can 
deduce conclusions so diametrically opposed to all his predecessors in this 
line, is radically untrustworthy. By acute suggestion and curious coinci- 
dence, he shows that 1894 and 1969, a.p., have more right than 1848 or 
1867 to be regarded as the termination of the great prophetic cycles. The 
discourses on the ‘History and Character of the Lord Jesus Christ,’ are, 
to our mind, the most valuable portions of the volume. With deep and 
loving sympathy, the author treats several grand features of the match- 
less biography, and succeeds in leaving a very healthful and stimulatin 
impression on his readers. The trumpet-call which he utters to the aot 
soldiers of Jesus Christ, in his comment on the answer of the Lord to 
the Greeks, is in the highest style of pulpit teaching and warning; and 
the description of the ‘ Ascension of our Lord’ is the most vivid realiza- 
tion of this crowning scene of the evangelic history that we ever read ; it 
is, moreover, full of holy suggestions, and, in spite of some little exagge- 
rations of fancy and rhetoric, is in itself enough to make the volume 
widely known. 


Christianity and its Evidences ; as illustrated in the Conversion of 
Ardeshir. With copious Notes on the Authenticity and 
Canon of Scripture, the Fulfilment of Prophecy, and other 
collateral topics. Edited, with an Introduction, by WiL- 
M.A., Rector of High Ham, Somerset. 
London: William Hunt & Co. 


This is an anonymous and imaginary autobiography of a Parsi intended 
to ‘represent the process through which a nodlene Parsi, Hindu, or 
‘Mahomedan might well pass in his search after truth. ‘How the 
‘ work came into the editor's hands it is no part of his duty to tell. It 
‘ was composed with a view to anonymous publication, and the writer of 
‘the present introduction has only lent his aid in carrying out the 
‘design.’ This of course, leaves us at liberty to imagine what we like 
concerning his share in the authorship. It is chiefly designed to meet 
the enquiring feeling of the natives of India, and is an admirable volume 
for use by Christian missionaries in that country. The awakening of 
thought and enquiry among the more intelligent Hindus, is strikingly 
seen in the service of the Brahma-sumaj in Calcutta. A remarkable 
address, ¥ Babu Kissub Chunder Sen, delivered in the theatre of the 
Medical College in Calcutta, recently fell into our hands, and could we 
do so within a moderate space, we would gladly give our readers an 
account of it. It is a striking indication of the degree in which the 
claims of the Christian religion are at present engaging the attention of 
intelligent Hindus. The speaker declares Jesus Christ to be ‘the 
‘ greatest and truest benefactor of mankind,’ who has left us ‘ a priceless 
‘legacy of Divine truth.’ To such, this volume will be an attractive 
presentation of the Christian evidences, put in a way the most likely to 
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convince their minds. An exhibition of the states of thought and 
feeling to which Christian appeal was to be addressed, as well as a 
general putting of the Christian argument, it will be also very inter- 
esting to English readers. The notes are ample, learned, and acute, and 
a capital index is affixed. 


Representative Responsibility ; a Law of the Divine Procedure in 
Providence and Redemption. By the Rev. Henry WALLACE 
Lonvonperry. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 


Mr. Wallace thinks very justly, that all theological or religious truths 
rest upon natural and necessary principles. They have their reason, not 
in the mere fact that they are part of the revelation of Scripture; they 
are part of the revelation of Scripture, because they are part of the 
Divine constitution of things. Mr. Wallace seeks, therefore, to vindi- 
cate on rational grounds the distinctive doctrines of the evangelical 
system, maintaining, that thus investigated, they will bear the most 
searching analysis, and the utmost severity of philosophical criticism. 
To this test he subjects the Biblical Teachings of the Representative 
Character of Adam; Original Sin; the Representative Character of 
Christ ; the Priesthood of Christ; the Atonement, &c. Although de- 
cidedly Evangelical in the maintenance of these dogmas, he is neither 
intolerant nor illiberal; he maintains his position firmly and courteously, 
and appeals fairly and fully to reason, and not to authority. Those who 
refuse to accept his conclusions, are bound, therefore, to refuse his 
arguments. e latter are clear, acute, and cogent. We might be dis- 
posed to break a lance with him on some points, but his main positions 
appear tous inviolable. The ability and spirit of his thoughtful volume 
pi for it acandid and patient reading from all who would fairly look 
at the questions involved in it. 


Lectures on the Epistle to the Hebrews. By the late Witu1am 
Lrnpsay, D.D., Professor of Exegetical Theology in the 
United Presbyterian Church. ‘Two vols. Edinburgh: 
William Oliphant & Co. 


We are glad that the Epistle to the Hebrews is eliciting an exegesis 
bearing some proportion to its intrinsic importance. It is scarcely to the 
credit of English theology that Dr. Owen’s great work should have 
remained so long the only great — upon this momentous 
epistle. Dr. Brown’s work, posthumously published a few years ago, 
was hardly worthy of his pen. The critical commentary of Moses 
Stuart is too exclusively a process of grammatical dissection. We are 
not sure that the latter characteristic does not pertain to Dr. Lindsay’s 
work. It is in the form of academical lectures, but is little more than 
a running commentary, chiefly exegetical, on the text; it wants the ripe 
theological fulness of the best German commentators. A great deal 
more than grammatical meaning is involved in the exposition of a book 
of Scripture ; the elucidation of the text is but the basis of the theolo- 
gical structure, and the structure is a synthesis of the whole, not merely 
an analysis of each separate part. Dr. Lindsay does not attempt the 

thesis. His book is singularly inartistic. o general analysis of 

the epistle is given. Neither chapter nor verse is noted, save in the 

course of the exposition. We have simply thirteen lectures, one to each 

chapter ; Lecture ‘Firat,’ ‘Seeond,’ &., without so mueh a 
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table of contents to refer us to them, so that, if the student wish to ascer- 
tain Dr. Lindsay’s view of any passage, he must first ascertain that the 
a lectures are coincident with the chapters, then turn over the pages to 
t find the commencement of the one wanted, then follow the exposition of 
Wt the text until he comes to the passage required; a process that most 
busy men will decline, especially with a good Greek Testament at hand. 
: The editor, of course, is responsible for this singularly unscholarlike and 
inconvenient form of the book. If it reaches a second edition, we trust 
he will give us chapter and verse, and by a table of contents, enable a 
more facile reference. In the introduction Dr. Lindsay pronounces, and 
we think on sufficient grounds, for the Pauline authorship of the epistle, 
and rejects even the supposition of an amanuensis, whose style clothes 
the apostle’s thought. Te accounts for the purer and more flowing 
Greek style, by the fact that the epistle was one of the latest and most 
leisurely which the apostle wrote. We cannot, however, agree with Dr. 
Lindsay, that ‘ these are questions which touch the canonical authority 
‘and inspiration of the book; for if we know not who wrote it, then we 
‘ know not whether it was one of those men to whom Christ promised divine 
‘assistance, and who therefore spake as they were moved by the Hol 
‘Ghost.’ This is a very narrow and a very precarious basis upon whic 
} to rest the sacred claims of a book of Scripture. The ‘ What’ is surel 

i as important as the ‘ Who says it,’ and doubtless had as much to do wit 

the decision of the early Church concerning the canonical books. With 
the uncertainty about Paul’s authorship, we certainly could not, on the 
a mere ground laid down by Dr. Lindsay, affirm the canonicity of the 
Wl epistle, although on general grounds we think it irresistible. 
i Dr. Lindsay was a competent scholar, and was well read in exegetical 
i literature, both English and foreign; his book is, therefore, so far as it 
goes, a valuable contribution to Scriptural exegesis. 


Lectures on the Book of Revelation delivered in Bunyan Meeting, 
| Bedford. By Joun Brown, B.A. London: F. Pitman, 
; _ 20, Paternoster Row. 
i 


The highest praise that can be awarded to this volume, is to say that 
1 its contents truly answer to its title. These are lectures, carefully pre- 

pared, expressed in clear, forcible, and often eloquent language, admir- 
ably adapted, as they were doubtless intended for, the edification and 
instruction of the author’s congregation. 

Interpretations of this book have too often been such as to excite 
ridicule, contempt, or sorrow. Many who are really desirous of becoming 
i* familiar with its contents, are deterred by the absurd and fanciful expla- 

Wt nations which have been given of it. We can assure such, that they 
f will have no occasion for these objections here. After careful study, in 
‘i a reverent spirit, Mr. Brown has sought to bring out the lessons which 
| the book contains, and we think he has admirably succeeded. 


The Private Letters of St. Paul and St. John. By the Rev. 
qi Samvuen Cox. London: Arthur Miall. 


These letters are, the epistle of Paul to Philemon, and the second and 
i third epistles of John. These personal and private letters, Mr. Cox 
rightly thinks, are valuable, as throwing light on character which more 
i formal and public letters do not, and as enabling comparison between 

the man in his more and in his less guarded moods. ‘Thus the letter to 
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Philemon incidentally brings out the courtesy and devoutness, and what 
is not so often pis ct te the humour of the apostle Paul. It also 
furnishes Mr. Cox with an opportunity of bringing out the teaching of 
Christianity concerning slavery. The second epistle of John sets forth 
the apostle’s ideal of a Christian lady, and the third that which he formed 
of a Christian gentleman. In a fresh, natural, and practical way, Mr. 
Cox touches the points brought out in these letters, and prefaces each 
lecture with a new translation of the epistle upon which he discourses. 
His little book is scholarly and useful. Mr. Cox is, we trust, preparing 
himself for a more important work in this department of literature. 


An Exposition of the Epistle of James. In a Series of Dis- 
courses, by the Rev. Joun Apam, Free South Church, 
Aberdeen. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 38, George-Street. 


These expositions—thirty-one in number—very fairly embody the 
spirit of the Epistle of James. ‘Thoroughly evangelical in sentiment, 
and intensely practical in appeal, they are discourses of no ordinary 
merit. 

This handsome volume is in no sense a commentary ; but as aseries of 
admirable expositions, we cordially commend it to ministers and students 
of the sacred Scriptures. 


The Massoreth Ha-Massoreth of Elias Levita, in Hebrew. With 
an English Translation and Notes by C. D. Gixspure, 
LL.D. London: Longmans, Green, & Co. 


Jerusalem, Athens, Rome—what talismanic symbols to the scholar 
and Christian, endowed with power to call from the vasty deep nations 
and their history! What coincidences and contrasts they suggest! The 
three great centres of actions for mighty national minds, which have 
blended to give colour and character to the stream of human civilization. 
Their characteristic differences were ordained to perfect the union they 
were destined to form. 

Just as the Hebrew mind dawning in the age of Moses, had attained 
its greatest height in the time of Solomon, there were visible on the 
horizon the first rays of that Greek glory, which was in its zenith with 
Plato, Aristotle, and Demosthenes. Scarcely had this lost its brightest 
lustre, when the Roman mind began to put forth its infant efforts, 
which reached their maturity in the period of Augustan splendour. Of 
all three, the old national life has long ago passed away, but their 
contributions 1o civilization have been preserved ; and although, in the 
different periods of intellectual development, we may find a temporary 
ascendancy of one over the others, yet, on the whole, they have been 
united in the history of human progress, as well as in the inscription on 
the Cross. The age of the Apostolic Fathers was the period of Greek 
ascendancy ; the age of the Christian Fathers that of Latin; and, in the 
Saracen period, marked by the brilliant Haroun al Raschid and the 
Caliphs of Bagdad, the literary missionaries of the East, Hebrew was 
predominant. But, in that remarkable period of mental activity im- 
mediately preceding the Reformation, in which Elias Levita flourished, 
the three great languages of ancient civilization received an almost 
equal amount of attention and exerted their influence in almost 
equal proportion. Gigantic strides were taken in every department of 
literature. The Greeks enriched Europe with the treasures they had 
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snatched from the flames of Constantinople, and communicated a fresh 
impulse to the ardent pursuit of their native tongue. Convents and 
cloisters were ransacked for the recovery of Latin authors. Jewish 
scholars, exiled from other lands, met with a hearty welcome in liberal 
ae: In order to become acquainted with some aspects of this re- 
= able period we refer to the instructive i‘voduction to the present 
volume. 

Elias Levita’s lot, however, was cast in very sad and troublous times 
for the descendants of Abraham. He was born 4.p. 1468, probably at 
Neustadt, near Nurnburg. During his early years, the fires of Jewish 

rsecution were kindled throughout almost every Christian country in 

urope. Many fled from the persecution under the Cross, to seek 
prec | under the Crescent; some into other lands, wherever an asylum 
could be found. Levita’s family took shelter at Padua. Of those who 
from any cause, remained at home, some bravely met the martyr’s fate ; 
but the larger portion, lacking the martyr’s courage, submitted to the 
Christian yoke, imposed upon them by the secular power. Many of 
these neophytes were men of extraordinary attainments in Hebrew and 
Biblical literature, and became the zealous disseminators of Hebrew 
learning among their gentile disciples; while similar services were 
rendered b those who had left their homes, in the land of their 
adoption. e can thus see how this extensive persecution of the Jews, 
though forming one of the saddest pages in their history, became one of 
the most effective means of advancing Hebrew literature, of extending 
Biblieal knowledge, and of yaaa the light of the Reformation. In 
Italy, the services of these Jewish literati were eagerly sought by those 
Christians who impugned the decisions of the Pope and his conclave, 
and appealed to the Word of God, as their only guide; but most of all, 
were their services in demand for the study of the Kabbalah, which had 
become the rage among Christians, of all classes and vocations, since the 
discovery made by Mirandola that it contained more of Christianit, 
than of Judaism. Popés, cardinals, princes, statesmen, warriors, hig 
and low, old and young were in search of Hebrew teachers. This called 
forth a brilliant band of Hebraists, of whom none surpassed or even 
equalled Elias Levita, either in mastering the grammatical structure of 
the Hebrew lan e, or in diffusing the knowledge of the sacred 
tongue among Jews, but more especially among Christians. His 
renown brought him pupils from far and near, and, among others, the 
immortal Reuchlin, who kindled the desire of learning Hebrew and 
studying the Kabbalah among Christians in Germany. He continued 
to deliver lectures on Hebrew grammar, in the great Jewish academy 
at Padua, to a large number of students, up to his 36th year, 1504, when 
the plague put an end to his labours. Five years after the out- 
break of the epidemic, the army of the league of Cambray took and 
sacked the pf and Levita had to quit it, in a state of ut.er destitution, 
to seek a livelihood elsewhere. The Kabbalah having now become a 
classical study at Rome, he betook himself to the capital. Here he 
became intimately acquainted with the scholarly and liberal Christian, 
Egidio de Viterbo. He resided, for thirteen years, at the cardinal’s 

ace; and, at his suggestion, composed some of his most important 
works. From this influential centre, his fame extended itself over the 
whole of Europe. 

But again the fates were cruel to the learned Jew. In 1527, the 
Imperialists, under Charles V., sacked the city ; and the greater part of 
Levita’s MSS. and property were destroyed. All was lost but his 
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reputation. At this time, Venice had become the chief seat of Hebrew 
learning ; and here Daniel Bomberg, of Antwerp, had established his cele- 
brated printing office for Hebrew books. Levita now, naturally, sought in 
Venice another home, and a livelihood. Bomberg, who had previously 
known him, at once employed him as corrector of the Hebrew press. 
He now found the means and leisure for completing his laborious 
‘ Concordance to the Massorah,’ which was commenced at the palace of 
Egidio, and remains in MS. in the Imperial Library in Paris, in two 
immense folios, sent thither from Venice by Levita’s friend, pupil, and 
patron, George de Selve, then ambassador of Francis I. to that city, 
and afterwards Bishop of Lavour. By his ‘ Massoretic Concordance’ he 
roved himself one of the most accomplished scholars in this recondite 

epartment of Biblical learning. His pupils, to whom he had often 
explained the enigmatical Massoretic signs and phrases, urged him to 
write them a commentary on the Massorah, which they might use as a 
manual. And the ‘Massoreth Ha-Massoreth’ is the result. It was 
published at Venice in 1538. The object of the work is, to furnish a 
concise and complete explanation of the Massorah, which is a kind of 
grammatico-critical commentary on the Old Testament, giving the 
correct meaning and reading of the text, in respect of words, vowel- 
points, anomalies, verses, &c., according to the most orthodox Jewish 
tradition, so as to preserve the Scriptures from all corruption. The 
‘ Massoreth Ha-Massoreth’ signifies the tradition of tradition, or an 
explanation, by one of the most learned and trustworthy Jewish authors 
of that system of exposition. The notes of the Massoretes were at first 
written on separate leaves or in books. But very soon they became 
appended to the text, in the shape of marginal notes. From want of 
room, omissions were made, abbreviations and symbols were adopted, 
add to this the mutilations of transcribers, and we can easily perceive 
how they became, to the uninitiated, as unintelligible as a system of hiero- 
glyphics. Hence the value of the present, volume. ith this work 
of Elias Levita in our hand, these mystic symbols, scattered over our 
Hebrew Bibles, become full of meaning. 

The storm raised by this work, to use Dr. Ginsburg’s words, ‘ was 
‘truly marvellous; and after raging for more than three centuries 
‘ cannot be said to have as yet fully subsided.’ This was caused by 
Levita’s arguments to prove that the vowel-points, now found in the 
Hebrew Bibles, were an invention of the Massoretes about 500 a.p. 
Although the authority of the vowel-points had been previously ques- 
tioned, yet the majority of Jewish teachers maintained that they were 
either given to Adam in Paradise, or communicated to Moses on Sinai, 
or fixed by Ezra and the great Synagogue. Moreover, the Kabbalah, 
which was held to be a revelation from God, asserted their divinity and 
antiquity. The contest was carried on with a prodigous amount of 
passion and of learning, both by Catholics and Protestants. The most 
renowned defenders of the vowel-points on the Continent, were Dr. Rossi 
and Buxtorf, who were successfully opposed by the learned Lewis 
Capellus. They were represented in England, respectively, by Light- 
foot and Walton. Walton’s polyglot and the anti-vowelists were 
attacked by Dr. Owen, seconded by Cooper, Samuel Clarke, Whitfield, 
and Dr. Giles. But, notwithstanding this formidable array against them, 
the anti-vowelist opinions steadily gained ground, and resulted at last 
in two extreme and opposite schools, equally detrimental to sound 
biblical criticism; one oF which rashly su _— the text to reckless 
emendations, the other, giving the reins to the wildest fancy, burdened 
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it with absurd Kabbalistic meanings. Later investigations have con- 
firmed the arguments of Levita; and it is now fully established that the 
two systems were almost simultaneously introduced, and that the 
present is the later of the two, in point of age. The former was 
developed by Acha, or Achai, of Irak, about 550 a.p.; the latter, or 
present system, was invented by Mocha of Tiberias, about 570 a.p., and 
hence called the Tiberian system. For the history of the eventful life and 
successful labours of Elias Levita, we refer the reader to the account 
nen to the present volume. Dr. Ginsburg is not one of those 

roteus-like authors who, with great ease and facility, fill every phase 
of authorship and of thought, who have a creditable knowledge of a 
great many subjects, but are great authorities in none. The elucidation 
of the Old Testament scriptures is evidently the serious work of his life ; 
we can, therefore, place reliance upon his information, and accept with 
confidence his conclusions. We must heartily thank him for this be- 
fitting companion to Jacob Ben Chajim and the Kabbalah. The value 
of the volume before us is greatly enhanced by the fact that the present 
is the only reliable and complete translation of the work; the two 
which exist, the one in Jatin, and the other in German, being exceed- 
ingly imperfect. The introduction is replete with the most valuable 
and interesting information. We have a concise and clear account of 
the life and times of Elias Levita, and a most instructive resumé of the 
literature of that period. It furnishes numerous corrections of errors 
which mar some of our most recent information upon the subjects in hand. 
The translation is clear, easy, and natural. Semitic scholars, who have 
hitherto been satisfied with modern scientific aids, by the help furnished 
them here, will be able successfully to wade through the intricacies of 
the old native authorities. Amply supplied as we are with lexicons and 
grammars, scholia, commentaries, and manuals for classical authors, it is 
high time that the student of the sacred tongue should be similar] 
equipped; and surely, while recognizing the authority of later Gree 
and Latin writers, in their exposition of the classical models, and while 
appealing to the teaching of Apostolic and Christian fathers, on New 
‘Testament subjects, it would be highly inconsistent to reject as worth- 
lesa the teaching of Jewish authorities regarding the Old. To every 
impartial critic they will ever furnish the most valuable aid in the 
revision and interpretation of the sacred text. We feel assured that 
the present work will be a most welcome addition to the library of 
every sound Hebraist. 


The Pastor's Note-Book ; or, Preparations for the Pulpit. By 
the late Rev. Bensamin Kent. 1867. London: W. 
Kent & Co. 


This deeply interesting selection of Mr. Kent’s sermon-notes will 
surprise all who were not intimately acquainted with this highly 
cultured and vigorous thinker, this loving and holy man. We have 
reason to know that with a care, amounting to a reverent scrupulosity, 
the editor has preserved, in these discourses, the exact thoughts and 
words of the author; who, at the time when he penned them, did not 
even dream of publication. The volume is, however, charged with 
truth, and redolent with the fragrance that true genius only can exhale. 
It abounds in original perceptions of God’s truth, and man’s history, 
and all the multiform analogies of both. Many of the sentences are 
ingots of purest gold, and living germs, too, of healthy and startling 
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thought. Nothing so much like Robertson’s first series of discourses has 
=— for years, and although more condensed and less ornate than 
those wonderful utterances, these ‘notes’ have a marvellous finish, 
suggestiveness, and force about them. It is unnecessary for us to be- 
speak attention to the volume. ‘Elymas struck blind,’ ‘ Hagar in the 
‘ Wilderness,’ and the ‘ Paternal character of God,’ are among the choicest 
specimens of the teaching of the English pulpit. We trust that the 
accomplished editor, whose skilful hand has so completely concealed 
himself, will be encouraged to prepare a second volume of these remains, 
prefaced with some further sketch of the life of the gifted, refined, and 
robust spirit, whose sun has gone down while it was yet day. 


The Young Man setting out in Life. By Wit1iam Guest, F.G.S. 
London: Jackson, Walford, & Hodder. 1867. 


There is great difficulty in dealing wisely with the temptations of 
oung men. Mr. Guest has spoken out bravely, vehemently, lovingly. 
Not since Lyman Beecher attempted a similar task, has the thing been 
done so well. We think there are too many broad assertions and hasty 
generalizations in the lecture on ‘ Sceptical Doubts,’ which, in the main, 
is very telling; but the other three lectures, in their fine conception, 
brilliance of presentation, profound moral earnestness, and evangelic 
fervour, are singularly adapted to the end contemplated. We trust that 
the volume will be widely circulated. 


Thoughts for the Inner Life. By Jxsste Coomns. London: 
Jackson, Walford, & Hodder. 


Such a volume as this would be welcome at any time. In these days 
of sensationalism and superficiality it is especially so. Though mammon 
and pleasure are the great gods of the many, there are still a few to 
whom a quiet hour is indispensable, and to such this book will, be a 
treasure. It consists of a series of meditations—twenty-three in number 
—on separate passages of Scripture. ‘The titles of some of them are 
food for thought, while the manner in which the topics are handled, will 
commend them to those whose musings are not idle dreamy reveries, but 
times of refreshment and invigoration for the duties of life. They appeal 
to hearts desirous of culture, and this they will supply. The power of 
this volume consists, in its healthy stimulus to true Christian life. 


Discourses on Subjects relating to Christian Faith and Life. B 
Tuomas Mapex, formerly Minister of Essex Street Chapel. 
London: Whitfield, Green & Son. 


Prayers for Morning and Evening: to which are added General 
Prayers for either occasion. Prepared by THomas Manece. 
London: Whitfield, Green & Son. 


Mr. Madge is a Unitarian of the older and more reverent school—a 
devout believer in a supernatural revelation, and in miracles; cherish- 
ing a profound reverence for Jesus as the Lord and Saviour of men, as 
having come to bring us ‘an undoubted revelation’ of God, and to ‘show 
‘us the way to the Father.’ Of course Mr. Madge’s recognitions of 
Jesus Christ fall short of ours, and the short-coming gives its character- 
istics to both his sermons and prayers ; but the devoutness and tender- 
ness of his spirit invest them with a simplicity and a charm that we are 
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glad to recognize and feel. Both volumes are intended as memorials of 
a long pastorate, now closed. There is more evangelical feeling in them 
than in many volumes of a fuller and more ostentatious orthodoxy. 


The Water of Life; and other Sermons. By the Rev. CHaR.Es 
Kinestry. London: Macmillan & Co. 


We all know what to expect in a volume of sermons by Mr. Kingsley. 
Great freshness and simplicity; great directness and earnestness, some- 
times amounting to passion; a cogent pressing of the moralities of reli- 
gion, and a skilful application of great principles to common duties ; 
much ingenuity in discovering unusual meanings of texts, but also a 
wonderful facility in micing meanings that are evangelical, and a 
consequent theological superficialness and shallowness which disappoint 
even those who, in virtue of their other qualities, delight to read his 
village sermonets. This volume is as good as his previous volumes, and 
—— It has the same rare excellencies and the same serious 

efects. . 


The Wisdom of our Fathers. Selections from the Writings 
of Rosert Sovrn, D.D. With a Memoir. London: 
Religious Tract Society. 


To the series of selections from our great divines bearing the above 
title, the Tract Society has added this volume of selections Sen South. 
South is no great favourite of ours; not merely because he scarified 
the Puritans in a way not very Christ-like, but Lemans he was hard, 
unspiritual, and pers Ae ee a theological athlete rather than a reli- 
gious minister; somewhat merge, “om moreover, as all renegades are, 
as fulsome in his laudations of Cromwell when in power, as he was 
virulent in his vituperation of him when dead. He indulged in the 
lowest Billingsgate when good men like Baxter and Howe had to be 
traduced, and he had only adulation for the — Charles II. 
Although this volume is free from all that is hateful in South’s writings, 
yet who can, with either pleasure or profit, submit himself to the reli- 
gious teachings of a man known to be neither scrupulous nor devout? 


The Second Death and the Restitution of all Things; with some 
Preliminary Remarks on the Nature and Inspiration of Holy 
Scripture. A Letter to a Friend. By M. A. London: 
Longmans & Green. 


This is a thoughtful and ingenious little book, and contains much that 
will interest thoughtful readers ; but the great and perplexing theme upon 
which it treats will hardly be settled by the author's analogical and theo- 
sophie method of reasoning. The question of inspiration is solved by an 
analogy partly true and partly fanciful between the nature of our Lord 
and the nature of the Bible. ‘The mystery of the Incarnate Word, I 
‘am assured, is the key, and the only sufficient one, to the — of the 
‘written Word; the letter, that is the outward form, of which answers to 
‘the flesh of Christ, and is but a part of the mystery of the Incarnation 
‘of the Eternal Word.’ ‘I would that those who are now dissecting 
‘Scripture, and finding it under their hands to be, what indeed it is, 
‘thoroughly and truly human, would but pause and ask themselves what 
‘they could have found in Christ’s flesh had they tortured it as they are 
‘ now torturing the latter.’ 
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Universal restoration is demonstrated on the principle that the way 


- to all life is and must be through death. ‘A transformation wrought by 


‘ fire is yet being carried on in the true heavens, that is the spiritual 
‘world.’ ‘The second death therefore, so far from being as some think, 
‘ the hopeless shutting up of man for ever in the curse of disobedience, 
‘may be God’s way to free those who in no other way than by such a 
‘ death can be delivered out of the dark world, whose life they live in.’ 
Nothing is so treacherous in evidence as analogy, and our au hor is so 
enamoured of analogies, that they spring up at every step of his path, 
and are often as wild and wonderful as those of Swedenborg or Jacob 


Boehme himself. 


The Christian Year Book; containing a Summary of Christian 
Work, and the Result of Missionary Effort throughout the 
World. London: Jackson, Walford, & Hodder. 


The idea of a handbook to the Evangelical agency of all sections of 
the Christian Church, is a good one; and the present volume is a very 
successful attempt to realize it. All encyclopedic works attain per- 
fection only by Y wry. and no doubt the completeness of the infor- 
mation given by the ‘Christian Year-book,’ and the excellency of its 
digest, will be greater every year. The present volume consists of 
condensed statements of the objects, operations, and financial reports of 
the diversified agencies of the Church, the preparation of which must 
have involved immense labour. As a handbook for ministers, secretaries, 
and ae workers, it is invaluable. It is, perhaps, capable of 
improvement, chiefly in its general review of the year, and in its sum- 
mary account of the different agencies. If comprehensively, vigorously, 
and judiciously done, its Ecclesiastical history of the year might be of 
very great value. The three or four pages devoted to 1866 are meagre, 
partial and feeble ; the editor has, evidently, not sought to give promin- 
ence to this feature of his publication. He has not, moreover, always ob- 
served proportion, or he would not have devoted nearly two pages to the 
Bishop of Lenduge Fund, and only two lines and a half to the London 
Congregational Chapel Building Society. 


Ogilvie’s English Dictionary for Schools. London: Blackie 
and Sons. 


An admirable abridgment of ‘The Student’s English Dictionary,’ 
preserving all the characteristic features of that very excellent manual; 
and prepared for the use of junior classes in their every-day school work. 
Mr Gull’ 8 system of pronunciation is very admirable. We know no dic- 
tionary so suited for school use as this; it supplies a want which 
teachers have long felt. 


Words of Comfort for Parents Bereaved of Little Children. Edited 
by Witt1aM Loeay, with an Introductory Historical Sketch, 
by the Rev. Wm. Anverson, LL.D., Glasgow. London: 
James Nisset & Co. 

Mr. Logan puts forth an — edition of a precious little book; 
consisting of a selection of pieces, both in prose and poetry, from various 
authors concerning the death of children, which will speak tenderly, 
piously, and soothingly to the hearts of bereaved parents. 
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Lectures on Greek Philosophy, and other Philosophical Remains 
of James Frederick Ferrier, B.A. Oxon, LL.D., late Pro- 
Jessor of Moral Philosophy and Political Economy in the 
University of St. Andrew’s. Edited by Sir A. Grant, 
Bart., LL.D., and E. L. Lusuincron, M.A. In two vols. 
Blackwoods. 1866. 


Nothing is more patent to the philosophical observer than the per- 
etual oscillation of thought. Throughout the course of its history it 
as constantly disregarded the old and safe maxim, medio tutissimus ibis, 
and has as constantly verified the truism that ‘reaction can rarely be 
‘ temperately wise, or even simply just.’ It is one of the most certain of 
sublunary things, that excess ever begets a compensating excess in the 
opposite direction. The middle space between opposite extremes has 
rarely been, for any length of time, the resting-place of thought, either 
of the individual or of the age. Hence the history of speculation pre- 
sents an incessant action and reaction of the mind of the ages on the 
highest subjects of enquiry. ‘The present state of philosophical 
opinion forms no exception. In Scotland, the powerful and compre- 
hensive school of Reid seems, for the present, to have been thrust into 
the background, while on the one hand, Bain is assiduously elaboratin 
his physiological psychology, and on the other, Ferrier pours unabate 
contempt on all physiological and psychological studies as the basis of 
metaphysical science. These two teachers stand at the opposite poles 
of thought, and yet these extremes mect in opposing the so-called 
‘ Natural Realism’ which insists upon an essential distinction between 
matter and mind. A philosopher's standpoint will necessarily affect his 
views, even when traversing historic ground, however well balanced 
and impartial his mind may be. We shall find this to be true, to a 
greater extent than is common in the case of Prof. Ferrier. The 
volumes before us contain his lectures on Greek philosophy, and other 
prelections carefully prepared for his classes in the University of St. 
Andrews; an essay on the philosophy of consciousness, several papers 
published originally in Blackwood’s and the Edinburgh Magazine, and 
sundry important letters, all bearing upon the subject which employed 
the life-thought of the author, and furnishing a farther development, or 
throwing some additional light on that philosophical scheme, definitely 
and systematically elaborated in the ‘Institutes of Metaphysics.’ Pre- 
fixed to these is a biographical sketch of the author, which tells with 
becoming modesty, commendable candour, and often with touching 
tenderness, all that there was to tell of the man. It gives us gratifying 
glimpses of the private life of one whose public life and labours were 
so well and widely known. Principal Tulloch, Professors Shairp, Camp- 
bell, and Veitch have also furnished us, in the form of letters, with their 
impressions of him, as a friend and philosopher. From these sources 
we learn that he began his literary career as a poet, and ended it as a 
metaphysician, that he possessed unwearied application and indomitable 
perseverance, and that his temperament was enthusiastic, poetic, and 
refined. He had an inherent taste for letters, which was perfected by 
careful culture. This enabled him to invest with interest his discussions 
of the most obscure questions, and to throw the vividness of life and 
concrete reality around the most abstruse metaphysical problems. Asa 
thinker, he was bold, brilliant, and original. The miscellaneous essays 
and papers are highly valuable, as showing us, that from first to last he was 
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engaged in solving the same problems, and enucleating the same system. 
The broad features of his theory of ‘ Knowing and Being,’ were strikingly 
foreshadowed in his earliest contributions. e assume the reader to be 
familiar with the chief points of the system of philosophy expounded in 
the ‘ Institutes,’ as well as with some of the withering criticism to which 
it has been subjected. We will therefore pass it over at present, by 
simply remarking that he always seems to us, on his own [we 
either lost in a labyrinth of metaphysical contradiction, or hopelessly 
incarcerated in a system of subjective idealism, that, whatever gyra- 
tion he may perform within this subjective cell, he can never discover 
a legitimate escape into the outer world; and, should he be found 
there, that it must be in the character of an escaped convict. In our 
opinion, his ‘agnoiology’ is nothing more than a logical quibble. In his 
favourite formula ‘things plus me, object plus subject,’ his position 
that we know both in their conjunction, but nothing by itself, which 
he regards as axiomatic in character, as that ‘ two straight lines cannot 
enclose a space,’ and on which all the other propositions depend, ex- 
presses neither the common belief of mankind nor a common belief of 
hilosophers, as is shown by the destructive criticisms of Monsell, 

ain, Spencer, and Fraser. In saying that we know the ego only in 
its conjunction with non-ego, and neither by itself, he strongly reminds 
us of one of the objections of Aristotle to the Platonic theory of ideas, 
viz., that he is like a man doubling a sum which he could not calculate 


singly. 
Ta his ‘History of Greek philosophy,’ the principles of the ‘ Institutes’ 
are applied to the interpretation of the old Greek thinkers. In these 
lectures, his account of ancient speculations is novel, vivid, and life- 
like. But we do not believe that he was by nature fitted for the task of 
a painstaking, critical historian. His imagination was too vivid, his 
temperament too earnest, and his mind too creative, and hence we have 
new wine put into old bottles; an incongruous production, half modern, 
half antique. He was still more unfitted by his principles, than by his 
natural endowments, for he pronounced psychology an illusion. Instead 
of anatomising and studying the world on the inductive method, he 
pursued the high deductive path, and reconstructed it to suit his pre- 
established origin of human knowledge. He bent all to his own hy- 
othesis, and made a clear conception of philosophy an essential pre- 
iminary to the study of its history. Granting that he is correct, these 
conceptions should not be constructed into a kind of procrustean bed, 
which the scattered speculations of the Greek sages are to be made to 
fit. We admit that in tracing the history of ancient speculations, it is 
impossible to exclude modern thought and principles. But Professor 
Ferrier has thrown too much modern thought, and especially of his own 
thinkings, into these ancient systems, and on that account he exhibits 
the earliest Greek thinkers working at the same problems with ourselves. 
This is carried so far that it may be fairly said that, notwithstanding the 
different schools and opinions represented by Anaxagoras, Parmenides, 
Zeno, Pythagoras, and the Sophists, — are made to expound some of 
the chief positions of his own system. Even the old physicist Thales, 
in his manipulation of the primary elements, is discovered to be nibbling 
at one of the propositions of the Institutes. We are not surprised, there- 
fore, at his taking advantage of the difficulty and doubt in which the 
teaching of Socrates is involved, to shape it to his own views. For 
when Xenophon, Plato, and Aristotle, interpret him differently accord- 
ing to their diversity of temperament and tendencies, why should not 
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Professor Ferrier do the same? We find him, accordingly, attributing to 
the old wrangler the fundamental Pa of his own doctrine of 
human knowledge. That feature of Plato’s teaching which opposes 
thought to sensation, and the ethical theory built upon it, presented so 
many points of affinity to his own, that it is not a matter of surprise to 
find him teaching Plato’s Dialectics, as a kind of prolegomena to his 
Institutes. The careful reader, who will take the trouble to compare 
them, will not fail to discover that there has been a vast amount of 
ingenious adjustment and dexterous manipulation in order to dovetail the 
two productions. Ferrier has, consciously or unconsciously, forced into 
the system of Plato his own speculations, and to such an extent that the 
Attic philosopher has been compelled to become the disciple of the 
Scotch professor. His treatment of Aristotle—the most comprehensive 
of all Greek philosophers—is meagre in the extreme. His logic, meta- 
physics, and physics, are dispatched in ten small pages. The ethics are 
more exhaustively handled, but not in keeping with the importance of 
the treatise. e doubt not he found it hard to force the sturdy 
Stagyrite into the cell prepared for his reception. As a proof of what 
we rn stated, in general terms, we refer the reader to the work itself, 
where he will perceive that the ‘water’ of Thales, the dmepov of Anaxi- 
mander, the ‘air’ of Anaximenes, the ‘numbers’ of Pythagoras, the ‘being’ 
of Parmenides, the voids of Anaxagoras, the ‘ definition’ of Socrates, the 
ideas of Plato, and the ‘forms’ of Aristotle, represent under different 
symbols, one and the same thing, viz., what is true to all in opposition 
to what is true to some. This is what they mean, whatever they may 
say. ‘ Thought is never particular, but is the particular thing and some- 
‘thing more. This ‘something more’ is what they dimly designate by 
these different names, but were not able to define. The defects of their 
systems, even of that of the sophists, consisted in their teaching truth 
in the particular, in sensation. The yva6. ceavrévy of Socrates there- 
fore denotes self-examination, in order to discover the nature of thought, 
which is general. The ideals of Plato have no objectivity in the sense of 
outward existence. They are objective only because they are the laws 
of things as well asof thought. ‘They are only an attempt at solving the 
problem of ‘something more,’ which is finally solved in the ‘ Institutes 
‘of Metaphysics.’ Here, then, is the fundamental principle of Ferrier’s 
system, running through the speculation of the ages. There is not a 
page on which we do not find some portions of it cropping out. To 
attempt to refute these statement would be to refute his ‘Theory of 
‘ Knowing and Being,’ which has been repeatedly done. To show that 
they lack historical basis would be easy but useless, since he con- 
stantly confesses that they do so, and openly maintains that it is the 
function of the historian to say what these philosophers meant, and not 
what they said (see page 213). He has frequently given us the former 
without the latter. 
There are other defects in the work before us, if used alone. It 
ses over in silence the interesting antecedents of philosophic thought 
in Greece, as seen in their religion, social and political life, poetry and 
art, the rise of ethical reflection and general culture. It leaves un- 
touched the question as to how far it was native or foreign. There is 
no comprehensive classification of the different schools and systems, 
with reference to their internal connection and external evidence. 
There is a marvellous inequality in the treatment of different philoso- 
phers which have no proportion to the position they occupy in ancient 
philosophy. In most, only one or two points are taken up, while others 
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scarcely less important are omitted altogether; and for the difficulties 
involved in disentangling, reconciling, and interpreting the fragmentary 

hilosophical documents, the reader will search these pages in vain. 

wedkeending these defects, the excellences of the lectures are very 
many. In several respects they decidedly surpass all previous attempts. 
They present us with no cold analysis, no stern and callous anatomy of 
ancient thought, but all is fresh, vivid, life-like. There is nothing 
nebulous in the author’s thinkings or writings. Every page is as clear 
as crystal, and as interesting as a novel. You can read it as you run. 
He has avoided that philosophic diction so commonly transplanted from 
Germany, which serves to hide rather than to reveal. The writer had 
geniine sympathy with the profounder and subtler parts of man, and 


.he could express it in the most attractive garb. He has never been 


surpassed in the combination of profound and close reasoning with 
vividness and clearness of style. The readers of these volumes cannot 
fail to have a deeper insight into the sublime truths which gather 
around our moral and spiritual life. 


The Human Will; its Functions and Freedom. By T. Hucurs. 
London: Hamilton, Adams & Co. 1867. 


When we find a new book professedly written on one of the deepest 
and most fascinating problems of philosophy, one arising from the 
antitheses between our intellectual and moral faculties; and still more 
when we remember that the task of harmonizing man’s logical deduc- 
tions with his moral intentions, has taxed through a long series of years 
the master intellects of the age, we have a right to expect that it will 
bear some decided marks of originality and power. hoever expects 
either, in this instance, must be grievously disappointed. At first we 
were inclined to think that the work must have been a clumsy transla- 
tion from some foreign tongue by one who was ignorant of the subject, 
but still more ignorant of the language into which he was trying to 
translate. The author cannot write grammatical or idiomatic English, 
cannot conduct an argument without the most obvious logical flaws, 


cannot on the opinion of others without mutilating and mystifying 


them. He seems to be unacquainted with the vocabulary of the sub- 
ject, and therefore, confounds the most ordinary terms, and identifies 
in meaning, words having an important difference of signification. 
We never remember perusing a volume so replete with platitudes and 
reiteration of common-places, ill-digested thought, obscure arrangement 
of material, and entire mental confusion. Proofs of our statement are 
found on every page, from the preface to the conclusion. After having 
these convictions forced upon us, we incidentally turned to the adver- 
tisements at the end of the work, and there we discovered that the 
author was already a voluminous writer, and that he had already culled 
flaming notices from all quarters, Welsh, English, Irish, even from 
private letters and from a ‘high authority,’ in some of which he is com- 
pared with Butler and Locke. ‘O tempora! O mores!’ 


Analytical Latin Exercises. By C. P. Mason, B.A., Fellow of 
University College, London. London: James Walton, 
Gower Street. -1867. 


Every page of this work bears evidence of honest and independent 
labour. the plan and execution the author has shown much insight 
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into the capabilities of boys, and considerable appreciation of their diffi- 
culties. e assigns sufficient ground for rules, and classifies the 
different subjects in such a manner as to carry with them, as far as pos- 
sible, their own reasons. He has aimed at calling into activity all the 
powers of the pupil, without overloading any - Memory has its allotted 
portions, while the intellect is kept constantly on the alert. The help 
afforded never passes into a hinderance by its excess. Among the dis- 
tinguishing features of the work, we have noticed that the examples and 
exercises are so selected as to embrace great varieties and contrast of 
structure, and thereby quickening the pupil’s attention and judgment. 
Every section is characterised by completeness and exhaustiveness of 
treatment, e.g., the prepositions are presented in all their relations and 
force, both syntactically and in compounds. Great attention is paid to 
the derivation and formation of words; the rules and reasons are brief 
and clear, and always accompanied with sufficient examples and exer- 
cises. The second part, however, contains the greatest amount of origi- 
nality of plan and execution, which consists in a systematic development 
of the formation and force of compound and derived words. The pupil 
is trained to analyse and form these for himself, and so acquires readi- 
ness and confidence in dealing with new and complex words, while he 
gets a clear and vivid idea of their real signification, and of the way in 
which secondary and metaphorical meanings spring out of those which 
are primary. This must have cost the author an enormous amount of 
labour, as there were new syntactical constructions, new forms of verbs, 
nouns and adjectives, all to be worked up together; and the result is, 
that the pupil’s knowledge is advancing along several lines contempo- 
raneously, and he is furnished with a complete view of the forms and 
functions of words at once, instead of having them scattered like disjecta 
membra allover the book. The exercises combine progress and repeti- 
tion, so that the old is not forgotten, while new results are gathered up. 
The pupil who has carefully and successfully gone through these 
exercises, cannot fail to have mastered the most important points in 
Latin grammar, to have acquired a respectable copia verborum, and to 
have received a vast amount of valuable mental discipline. 

The most serious objection to the book is, in our opinion, its size and 
difficulty. Boys will be detained too long at this kind of work, especially 
if they go through it on the author’s plan, getting up all the portions of 

ammar referred to throughout the work. We are afraid to guess how 

ong it would take a lad of average abilities. There are also minor 

defects which deserve consideration. The sentences might have been 
selected from a greater number of authors, and contained in themselves 
more interesting information. ‘The pages are disfigured, and appear 
really formidable, with their references, notes, small-prints, &c. It isa 
matter of no small importance that school-books should be as cheerful 
and attractive as possible. In our opinion, if the work is to have the 
reception its many excellencies deserve, the author will have to omit 
some of his matter, shorten and simplify his explanations, and curtail 
some portions of his plan. We wish this little work great success, 
and beg to assure our readers that it fully deserves it. 
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